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HAS been acclaimed by press and public alike as a concert singer of distinct 
attainments. Of her recital debut in the Master Series at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on February I Ith, 1942, Miles Kastendieck, of "The Brooklyn Daily 


Eagle," said: 


"The audience was in luck. It heard a young artist on the threshold of what 
should be a notable concert career . . . she revealed a charm of personality, a 


quality of voice and an artistic sense that completely won her: audience.'' 
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SEATTLE WELCOMES 
NEW WEST COAST 
MOZART FESTIVAL 


Coast Symphony Enlists Aid 
of University of Washington 
Chorus—Third Act of ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ Sung 





Beecham Conducts 





Mildmay, Primrose, Beattie, 
Brosa, Aranyi and Humby 
Among Soloists Appearing— 
Sir Thomas Opens Festival 
with Lecture-Recital 


SEATTLE, March 4. 
Pacific Coast Mozart 


HE new 
Festival, conducted by  5ir 
Thomas Beecham, was a memor- 


able achievement. Many eminent solo- 
ists took part in the series of concerts, 
all under the English conductor’s 
baton, on Feb. 16, 19, 26 and 27, in 
Seattle; the orchestra also traveled to 
other Northwest cities in the course of 
the Festival. Symphonies, Concertos, 
Divertimentos, works for chorus and 
orchestra, and operatice excerpts were 
performed in the series. 

The first of the cycle of events was 
the lecture on Feb. 12, by Sir Thomas 
on Mozart and his contribution to music. 
He described Mozart as the greatest of 
all composers. “He is the central figure 
of all music since his time; the axis, the 
pivot point of all past and present 
music; the greatest single influence on 
music”, said Sir Thomas. The lecture 
was interspersed with many humorous 
remarks, and illustrated with a Mozart 
Lullaby, played by the conductor, on 
the piano. 


Brosa and Primrose Play 


The first concert was given on Feb. 
16. Soloists were Antonio Brosa, vio- 
lin, and William Primrose, viola, play- 
ing the Sinfonia Concertante for vio- 
lin, viola and orchestra in E Fiat 
(K. 364). It was a superb perform- 
ance. Other works were the Symphony 
No. 31 in D (K. 297); Adagio from 
Divertimento, No. 2 in D (K. 136) and 
the Symphony No. 39 in E Flat (K. 
543). Conductor, soloists and orchestra 
were given a great demonstration. 

The second concert on Feb. 19 was 
given at the Civic Auditorium and 
was devoted mostly to vocal composi- 
tions of Mozart. The orchestra played 
the Symphony No. 36 in C, the ‘Linz’ 
(K. 425), and Overture to ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’. Sir Thomas demanded and won 
a high degree of perfection. 

Audrey Mildmay, English soprano, 
was heard in the Aria; ‘Vedrai carino’ 
from ‘Don Giovanni’. Her interpreta- 
tion and winsome manner were a joy, 
but the voice was not of the size which 
carries in so large an auditorium. 
Douglas Beattie, bass, in his aria: ‘Non 

(Continued on page 6) 





After a Concert in Seattle’s Mozart Series 


Conductor and Associates in Festival Program at Seattle's Civic Auditorium. 





Gerald Beaudin 
Sir Thomas 


Beecham (Center) Is Shown with (Left to Right): Paul C. Harper, President of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra; Audrey Mildmay and Peggy Turnley, Sopranos, and Douglas Beattie, Bass- 
Baritone, Who Were Soloists in a Concert Presentation of Act Ill of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 


METROPOLITAN TO MAKE EXTENDED TOUR 





Organization Booked as Far 
South as Texas at End of 
Fifty-Seventh Season 


When the Metropolitan Opera House 
closes its doors on March 14, ending the 
fifty-seventh season of opera in that 
theater, it will at once go on tour. A 
feature this year will be an engagement 
in Bloomington, Ind., at Indiana Uni- 
versity, the smallest city ever to be 
visited by the company, and the first 
campus. 

The tour will open in Baltimore on 
March 16, with ‘The Magic Flute’. The 
next night ‘Carmen’ will be sung, and 
on March 18, ‘La Traviata’. The fol- 
lowing evening the organization begins 
a ten-day engagement in Boston, open- 
ing with ‘Lohengrin’. Other works to 
be given in Boston include: ‘The Magic 
Flute’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘The Barber of 
Seville’, ‘Orfeo’, ‘Die Walkiire’, ‘Car- 
men’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Aida’, ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Rigoletto’. 


Cleveland will be the next-city visited. 
Kight performances will be given there. 
These include ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Lohen- 


grin’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
‘The Magic Flute’, ‘La Traviata’, 


‘Tosca’ and ‘Aida’. At the close of this 
engagement, the company will present 
‘Aida’ in Bloomington on April 13. 


From Bloomington, a long skip will 
be made to Dallas, Tex., where the 
company opens on April 15, with ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor’. Also to be sung in 
the Texas city are ‘Don Giovanni’, 
‘Carmen’, ‘Aida’ and ‘The Barber of 
Seville’. 

Turning northward again, the com- 
pany presents ‘La Traviata’ in Birming- 
ham, Ala., on April 20, and the follow- 
ing evening sings ‘Carmen’ in Atlanta, 
giving there also “The Barber of Se- 
ville’ and ‘The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment’. The final two performances of 
the tour will be in Richmond, Va., on 
\pril 24 and 25. They will be ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’. 


FESTIVAL OF ALLIED 
MUSIC HELD TO AID 
DETROIT PLAYERS 


Symphony Gives Special Series 
Without Remuneration to 
Eliminate Deficit—Nationality 
Programs Offered 





Noted Artists Contribute 


Maynor, Templeton, Kurtz, 
Levant, Spalding and Kostel- 
anetz Assist—Masonic Temple 
Donates Auditorium for Three 
Concerts 


DETROIT, March 4. 


ETROIT has just witnessed a 

demonstration of musical integrity 
which has become a matter of house- 
hold discussions, even in this city of 
the grand gesture. It is the Allied 
Music Festival, brought to its conclu- 
sion Feb. 28 with an all-American pro- 
gram under the direction of Andre 
Kostelanetz. 

When the 1941-42 season of the De- 
troit Symphony began to approach its 
finish with a deficit of $25,000 facing it 
and with an economic future that was 
anything but clearly defined, the word 
went out to musical America that this 
fine organization was in much danger of 
closing its doors. 

Detroiters had given generously to the 
Symphony tunds in the earlier part of 
the season, but since that time demand 
after demand had come upon them: 
new demands which would brook no de- 
nial either of spirit or pocketbook. The 
Red Cross drive for special funds had 
been oversubscribed by a_ half-million 
dollars and other similar demands had 
been met fairly and well. Whether 
further contributions to a purely spiri- 
tual enterprise could or would be met 
was debatable. 

Dr. Fred T. Murphy, president of 
the Detroit Symphony Society, ad- 
vanced an idea set forth in a previous 
season by members of the orchestra— 
“Why not play ourselves out of the dif- 
ficulty ?” 


Artists Contribute Services 


The members of the orchestra who, 
when the financial conditions of the 
country were less confused had de- 
manded a lengthened season, offered to 
perform without pay for a_ special 
series, and the Masonic Temple Asso- 
ciation, landlords of the Symphony, fol- 
lowed with an offer to give the facili- 
ties of the Temple without charge. 
With this as a basis, Murray G. Pater- 


son, orchestra manager, approached 
some among the great artists of our 
time. Without a dissenting voice, they 


said they would drop everything ; come 

to Detroit for rehearsal and perform- 

ance and do everything possible to keep 
(Continued on page 6) 
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KANSAS CITY ASSURES 
ORCHESTRA’S SEASON 


Contributors Guarantee Tenth 
Philharmonic Series — To 
Operate on New Plan 
Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—The 
tenth season of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, Karl Krueger, conductor, is 
assured. This announcement followed 


a meeting of the board of trustees on 
Feb, 23 at the Hotel Muehlebach. The 
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lief of a professional musician but of 
everyone concerned in wartime en- 
deavor, including Mayor F. H. LaGuar- 
dia, who before his resignation as direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Defense 
sent a telegram urging the continuance 
of all possible musical activities. It is 
toward this purpose that we shall make 
every effort to push next season’s plans 
as soon as possible. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


TOWN HALL PLANS 
COMPOSER’S AWARD 








the judges will be based on a prior read- 
ing of the scores, together with a previ- 
ous hearing of the works at a private 
rehearsal. For judging purposes all 
three works will be identified by num- 
ber only. The composers are required to 
have a conductor’s score and all neces- 
sary orchestral parts in the hands of 
Mr. Saidenberg not later than Aug. 15, 
1942. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
AND UNION AGREE 











confirmed by the City Council, is the 
outcome of the controversy which arose 
between the Musical Union and Frede- 
rick R. Huber, whom the Umion black- 
listed for his provocative public state- 
ments. F.C. B. 


TWO BALLET GROUPS 
TO SHARE N.Y. SEASON 


Ballet Russe and Ballet Theatre 
to Dance for Two Weeks 
at Metropolitan 

















Terms Reached for Next Winter’s S. Hurok will sponsor a two weeks ‘ 

To Commission New Works Concerts as Well as Summer  ‘°¢250"_of ballet _at_ the Metropolitan 

from Students—Winner Series at Watergate Opprd: Saeaee Saeeanen snore vy weck 
will combine the engagements of the P 

to Receive $250 WasHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—An__ Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and the 
Town Hall will commission three new agreement which not only assures mu- __ Ballet Theatre, both of which companies D 
works next year from outstanding tually satisfactory relations between the are under his management. It will : 

young composers, Walter W. Naum- local musicians’ union and the National mark the first time that two major bal- 

burg, chairman of the Town Hall Mu- Symphony for next Winter’s concerts, let companies have shared such a 

sic Committee, said in making public but also for a season at the Watergate season. 

new plans for Town Hall’s Composition this Summer has just been reached. The two ballets are currently touring, 
Award. This Composition Award will Achieved in record time, the agree- the Monte Carlo troupe having just 4 

henceforth be used as a means of bring- ment clears the way for the orchestra s completed its Pacific Coast travels, 

ing to public attention outstanding annual sustaining fund campaign in while the Ballet Theatre will finish a 
young composers within the student April. It is the first time that terms for Canadian tour before a Chicago engage- I 
bodies of recognized music conservato- the Summer concerts as well as for the ment late this month. Rehearsals are si 

ries and college and university music ‘egular Winter events have been cov- scheduled to start at the end of March. 
departments. ered Pipe time. — - a To Give Two Premieres : 
Under the new lan drawn u by terms ot 1é¢€ agreemen ne orchestra . s s 7 ; 
Kenneth Klein, deecter of Town Hall’. will +p . twenty-weeks’ bps = tg Bi poets. =. - Be s 
Concert De artment the Town Hall son and a Summer season Of Six Weeks. Tr 4 R ° ° Ss 
Giiiecdition Award will now be inde- The Union has agreed to an increase in men i easel reg pil mg Pe \ 
pendently sponsored by Town Hall, in- the number of engagements to be played ok ain phate premiere of ‘Pillar aA q 
stead of in cooperation with the League during these periods, and in return the Fire’, and a group of divertissements 7 
IK of Composers, as formerly. Now Town Association has agreed to an increase in Mashed Soldier’ Michel Fokine’s lat. s 
Ken Teusger Hall will commission three works, the weekly base pay, and to other ad- est production i, 3 tutes hesed upon i 

which are to be presented at the Feb. Justments. ‘ Prokofieff’s pend ‘Tieutenant Kiie’ 
chairman announced that the current 17, 1943, event of the Town Hall Music “Never before has a completely satis- ih « leer the tto by Fokin Prin dh 7 
season which ends on March 4, was so Forum, the new popular priced sub- factory agreement been reached so early ith Y amie a oP: - eens we r 
satisfactory that they adopted without  ¢cription series, which is to be presented in the year,” declared Corcoran Thom, Praline ste hrs pce sh eng his tl 
hesitancy a resolution to carry on again next season by Town Hall in coopera- president of the orchestra’s board of consti fe wegbion 3 seins duiiiainationtie tl 
in spite of the war. tion with Boosey and Hawkes Artists directors. Paul J. Schwarz, president i ab tts ies aekaiteen te an, u 
Certain financial burdens which were’ Bureau. of Local 161, Musicians’ Protective son Saar anomie eau By Saeed te the h 
successfully borne this season will not The three works will be commissioned Union, and Alfred Manning, secretary, a oe a ig htin » a i Sse Pane c 
obtain next year. We already have as- from three students whose past schol- carried on negotiations for the union, coon ghting on the Easte . 
surance of several larger contributors  astic accomplishments indicate that their While J. P. Hayes, manager of the sym- ise of Bled ta ths balled Actcay e 
that the necessary support will be forth- music now deserves such recognition Phony, represented the association. Tudor Price Fal of ‘Lilac Garden’. has h 
coming. We will operate next season and public performance. In this first Jay Watz jias en Seiiaeeet ‘Verklirte T 
on a plan we erage: = offer =. year of the new plan, the composition Nacht’. Scenery and ‘oan, tl have “a 0 
tinct improvement over the prevailing faculties of the music department of : he ter cs n 

achedule. For one thing the subscrip-  {arvard University, the Juilliard Grad- MUNMSP AL BOARD VOTE pac gn by Jo eo - a 
tion concerts will no longer be in pairs. yate School of Music, and the Eastman REFUSED BY PEABODY Ou. ek ‘SI: a . “Pp care , — 1 g 
There will be ten Tuesday night con- School of Music will be invited to des- Three Virgins and a Devil’, ‘Giselle’ . 
certs at fortnightly intervals over a jgnate one student each. In successive Institution Wishes to Avoid Any Future ‘Gala mba wilt tn shawn br c 
period of approximately twenty weeks. years composition faculties of other mu- Political Involyement—Mayor the Ballet Theatre while the Monte s 
Then there i T gamete sical institutions will be invited to rec- to Make Selection Carlo Company will offer, among others, d 
ets ee ten Eaeehy eee Comets ~ ommend deserving students. BaLtiMorE, March 5.—After due ‘Labyrinth’, ‘Saratoga’, ‘Magic Swan’, : 
late in the afternoon of Sunday follow ; as ‘ ‘The N ker’. ‘P hka’. ‘Scheh g 
ing the Tuesday night concerts. The Little Symphony to Play Works consideration, the Peabody _ Institute “ , one er, Petruc 7: . “Gaité I 
usual number of young people’s con- The three composers commissioned board of directors, J. Hall Pleasants, Pari ~e Saee Cornered at, = R 
certs will be scheduled under the spon- during 1942 will be required to write president, has chosen to preserve the arisienne’. ‘St. Francis’, a Massine \ 
sorship of the public schools and there or the same combination of instru- integrity of the institution as a private ballet with Hindemith music, will be . 
re greatly extended plans for road ments, for the same duration (15 min- cultural force rather than bind itself by tevived after several years absence from | 
— y the repertoire. © 


tours in the southwest territory. 
Soloists Engaged 


Guest soloists for the Tuesday night 
concerts already engaged are: Jascha 
Heifetz, Helen Jepson, return engage- 
ments of Claudio Arrau and Carroll 
Glenn, and two soloists to be chosen 
from the membership of the orchestra. 
Bizet’s opera ‘Carmen’ will be included 
in the major series with Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Metropolitan Opera contralto, in 
the title role. Soloists for the Twilight 
series include Jessica Dragonette, Rug- 
giero Ricci, Sigurd Rascher, Fray and 
Braggiotti, duo-pianists (return engage- 
ment), and the second appearance of 
Larry Adler. 

Mr. Krueger, who organized the Phil- 
harmonic ten years ago, is convinced 
that in continuing the orchestra we shall 
be able to contribute greatly toward the 
psychological elevation of public morale 
in war time. This is not merely the be- 


utes), and their works will all receive 
performance on the Feb. 17 program by 
the Saidenberg Little Symphony, Daniel 
Saidenberg conducting. The composers 
are to be present in the hall to take part 
in the forum following the perform- 
ances, as will be the custom at this new 
series. That same evening, a commit- 
tee of judges will pronounce one of the 
three works as especially meritorious 
and designate the writer as the winner 
of the Town Hall Composition Award 
for the current year. The composer of 
the winning work will then be presented 
with a money award of approximately 
$250, which is being made available 
through individual contributions from 
members of the Town Hall Music Com- 
mittee. The committee of judges will 
consist of a professional music critic, a 
conductor, two members of the Town 
Hall Music Committee and one repre- 
sentative of the music publishing firm 
of Boosey and Hawkes. The decision of 


membership representation on the newly 
organized Municipal Music Board. To 
this effect Dr. Pleasants advised Mayor 
Howard Jackson. He stated that re- 
fraining from partnership in the new 
order in no way indicated an apathetic 
view to the furthering of municipal 
music, but that the trustees were of the 
opinion that they could not nominate a 
member to serve on the Municipal 
Music Board since they wished to avoid 
possible future political involvement. 
This representation asked of the Pea- 
body, as the fifth member of the newly 
organized board which Mayor Howard 
Jackson has formed, leaves it open to 
the Mayor for a final selection to the 
chosen membership of the new board 
which consists of Henry D. Harlan, 
chairman: Dr. John B. Whitehead, Ed- 
gar W. Hunt, president of the Musical 
Union, and Mrs. C. Albert Kuper, for- 
mer president of the Baltimore Music 
Club. The public ordinance, which was 


The programs for the two-week sea- 
season will be announced in _ several 
weeks. 





Greta Rauch Wed to Martin Goldman 
Greta Rauch, one of the Constance 
Hope Associates, was wed to Dr. Mar- 
tin C. Goldman, of the New York Life 
Insurance Company staff on Feb. 20. 
Miss Rauch has been associated with 
the organization, publicizing Metropoli- 
tan opera stars and other musical per- 
sonalities, for the past seven years. 





Seattle Symphony Reengages Beecham 

SEATTLE, March 5.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham, English conductor, has been 
re-engaged as conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony for the Fall of 1942. Guest 
conductors will appear with the orches 
tra for the remainder of the season. 

N. D. B. 
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David Mannes Conduct- 
ing a Museum Concert 


By RonaLp F. EYER 


[corm and events have joined to 
complete an historic cycle for the 
symphonic concerts conducted by 
David Mannes at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Twenty-five years ago, a younger but 
no more vital nor keenly enthusiastic 
David Mannes brought his band of mu- 
sicians to the museum to play for the 
soldiers and the sailors of the first 
World War and also for the public. A 
quarter of a century has passed, another 
war has come, and Mannes and his mu- 
sicians play at the museum. To many, 
it is the reliving of an old experience. 

There was no void between, however. 
The concerts have continued uninter- 
rupted from that anxious day in 1918 to 
this, through peace and prosperity and 
through depression and _ international 
upheaval. The number of people who 
have made their way to these unique or- 
chestral performances over the years 
runs to fantastic figures. A single audi- 
ence of 10,000 is not unusual. There 
have been as many as 17,000 at times. 
There is no charge, and the only token 
of admission is the desire to hear good 
music. 

The orchestra had a propitious be- 
ginning. Shortly after Mr. Mannes 
shut his violin case for the last time as 
concert-master of the old New York 
Symphony, he was asked to furnish and 
direct an orchestra to play at a recep- 
tion to be tendered to J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, then president of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The effect of the music was 
so appreciated by the directors of the 
Museum and their guests that Mr. 


Mannes’ suggestion to give free con- 
certs in the great hall, met with ap- 
proval and soon thereafter. every man, 


These 
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David Mannes Carries on Free Symphonic 
Concerts at Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in 25th Year—Series Begun in 1918 
for Soldiers and Sailors Continues to 
Attract Vast Audiences of All Classes 


woman and child in New York became 
an invited guest to the concerts. 

There was a fateful rightness about 
this turn of events, particularly as it 
concerned Mr. Mannes. Few of the 
world’s goods or things of beauty were 
vouchsafed to David Mannes as a child. 
But one day, quite by chance, he hap- 
pened to wander into that tremendous 
and awesome structure on upper Fifth 
Avenue which is the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Man, The Creator 

“There and then,” he says, “I dis- 
covered the meaning of life and of my 
own existence. [I discovered man’s 
power of artistic creation. We are 
taught that man is the image and like- 
ness of God, but I learned the true 
meaning of those words then. Reflect- 
ing God, man, too, is a creator! And | 
was surrounded here by immortal ex- 
amples of his creation. The museum 
became a part of my life; it became a 
house of refuge for me.” 

The deep veneration of that lad for 
the great museum and its objects of 
visual beauty still figures prominently 
in the distinguished conductor’s whole 
attitude toward the concerts he directs 
there. It is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to him that his audiences can listen 
to the music in surroundings rich in the 
culture of sister arts. 

Complete informality rules at the con- 
certs, and it is not unusual for members 
of the audience to wander away from 
the music to examine a bit of Greek 
architecture, take a look at a Rembrandt, 
or stroll through the sculpture court. 
Far from dismayed, Mr. Mannes is de- 
lighted to observe this casual co-ming- 
ling of artistic experiences and appre- 
ciations, the one complementing and 
perhaps even quickening the other. 

Another source of satisfaction to Mr. 
Mannes is the universal character of 
his audiences. People from every 
stratum of society come together at 
these performances, but there are no 
distinctions among them. A brood of 
East Side urchins may grandly be oc- 
cupying the choice row of chairs while 


Rapt Listeners (Above) Were 


Fortunate Enough to Get Seats on the 


Left: Youth and Age—a Great Age— 





Balcony 


Attend to the Music, Gazing Up to the 








Balcony Over the Egyptian Figure 


GLIMPSES OF THE 
MUSEUM AUDIENCES 
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A Quarter-Century of Museum Concerts 


bd es “s 


Wide World 


A Portion of the Audience of More than 10,000 in the Main Entrance Hall of 
the Metropolitan Museum Listening to the Opening Concert of the Season on 


March |. 


The Orchestra, with David Mannes Conducting, Is on the Balcony 


in the Background 


a Park Avenue dowager sits on the 
stairway or endeavors to be comfort- 
ably perched on the pedestal of a 
statue. 

“It shows what is possible in a de- 
mocracy,” says Mr. Mannes. “To me, 
it represents the ‘aristocracy of democ- 
racy” in which all participate and noth- 
ing is too good for the least among 
them.” 


Conductor Meets His Audience 


“And I meet my audience wherever I 
go,” he continued. “A clerk in a depart- 
ment store may recognize me and tell 
me, with a fraternal smile, that she is 
a regular patron. Or a taxi driver may 
give me his confidential opinion of my 
Beethoven readings. I have many such 


encounters, and they are striking evi- 
dence to me of the widespread value of 
the work we are doing.” 

Music, in Mr. Mannes’s opinion, 
moves into no unique or unusual posi- 
tion in time of war. “There have been 
no changes in our programs nor in our 
audiences’ reactions to them since the 
war began,” he asserted, “except, of 
course, that we now begin with the na- 
tional anthem and the audience sings it 
with us.” 

In time of war, music functions as it 
always has functioned, he believes, and 
that is as an anodyne for torn hearts 
and emotions; a refreshing escape from 
worry and gnawing fears; a _ respite 
which renews strength, courage and the 

(Continued on page 37) 


Standing Through the Performance Is 
Not So Bad Once You Get Your 'Con- 


cert Legs' (Above) 





Knitting Is Good Form Today Anywhere, 





Even at a Concert—Or at the Foot of 


an Egyptian Mummy (Right) 





Photos by Wide World 
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SEATTLE HEARS MOZART CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 3) 
piu andrai’ from ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ revealed a voice of wide range 
and power and dramatic understanding. 

Charles Wilson Lawrence directed 
the University Chorus in some beautiful 
choral singing. It is an excellent en- 
semble, well balanced and with good 
intonation. They sang the ‘Ave Verum’ 
and ‘Adoramus Te, Christe’. 

Act three of ‘The Marriage of Fi- 
garo’ was given in concert form for the 
last half of the program. Participat- 
ing were Paul Elmer, Count Almaviva; 
Peggy Turnley, Countess Almaviva; 
Audrey Mildmay, Susanna; Douglas 
Beattie, Figaro; Marjorie Myers, Mar- 
cellina; George Peckham, Bartolo; Del- 
bert Anderson, Don Curzio. Miss 
Turnley’s solo ‘Dove sono’, was very 
well received. She is a young singer 
of understanding and good vocal tech- 
nique. The duet, ‘Sull’Aria’, by Miss 
Turnley and Miss Mildmay, was a de- 
licious bit of singing and received a 
round of applause. All members of the 


cast were well chosen and contributed to 
a notable performance. 5,000 listeners 
tendered an enthusiastic ovation. 

The final concerts of the Mozart Fes- 
tival were given Feb. 26 and 27. 

The program on Thursday night fea- 
tured Francis Aranyi, concert master of 
the orchestra, who gave an eloquent per- 
formance of the Concerto No. 4 in D, 
(K. 218). It was his first local appear- 
ance with the orchestra and he was 
given a special acclaim. He was re- 
called many times, a tribute which he 
modestly insisted on sharing with con- 
ductor and orchestra. The orchestra 
played three selections from The 
Divertimento No. 15 in E Flat: Adagio, 
Air with variations and Minuet. Two 
symphonies, No. 40 in G Minor, and 
No. 41 in C, completed this program. 

The burden of the concert was carried 
by the strings. Cleaness and precision 
of attack, such as the orchestra has 
never exhibited before, gave evidence 
of the rigid training of Sir Thomas. 

The program Friday night offered the 





Antonio Brosa 


Betty Humby 


Concerto No. 17 in G for piano and 
orchestra (K453) with Betty Humby at 
the piano. With deft touch, she sustained 
the spirit of the music with sure musical 
understanding. The Overture to “The 
Magic Flute’, and Symphony No. 35 in 
D (Haffner) and No. 38 in D 
(Prague) rounded out the series. 
Interest continued unabated through- 
out the festival. Hundreds of people 
heard the orchestra in the best concerts 
it has ever given. Ever responsive to 
the leadership of the famous conductor, 
soloists and players gave their very 





DETROIT HAS ALLIED MUSIC FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 3) 


the orchestra on its feet. 

Those who were chosen to take part 
were Dorothy Maynor, Alec Temple- 
ton, Efrem Kurtz, Albert Spalding, 
Kostelanetz and Oscar Levant. Three 
programs were arranged—all-British, 
all-Russian and all-American. 

Of the three, the latter, played on 
Feb. 28, was the most successful from 
an attendance viewpoint. At the be- 
ginning of the week the house, seating 
some 4,600 persons, was sold out, and 
extra seats were being provided in the 
orchestra pit. By Saturday afternoon 
the last available standing room was 
gone and the box-office closed. 

For the program Levant gave a spec- 
tacular performance of George Gersh- 
win’s Concerto in F, for piano and or- 
chestra, following it with three encores 
—Shostakovich’s Polka and two Gersh- 
win preludes. The orchestral portion 
of the concert was devoted to Gersh- 
win’s ‘An American in Paris’; Deems 
Taylor’s suite, ‘Through the Looking 
Glass’, with Richard E. Osgood as nar- 
rator, and Kostelanetz’s arrangement of 
Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite. It was 
a program provocative of tremendous 
excitement on the part of the audience 
and will be remembered by them as a 
high point in Detroit musical history. 

The Festival series opened on Feb. 24 
with the all-British concert (it must be 
remembered that the term covered only 
the musical content of the programs) 
with Miss Maynor and Mr. Templeton 
as the guest artists, Victor Kolar con- 
ducting. It is doubtful if Miss Maynor 
could possibly arise to greater heights 
of artistry than she did in her singing 
of ‘Care Selve’ from Handel’s ‘Ata- 
lanta’. Her famous pianissimo became 
veritable wisps of tone which magically 
permeated the entire area of the big 
hall. For her other offerings she sang 
‘Rejoice Greatly’, from Handel’s “The 
Messiah’; Watts’s ‘Stresa’, and ‘Ah, 
Love But for a Day’, of Beach, with 
Bizet’s ‘Les Adieux de _ 1|’Hotesse 
l’Arabe’ as an encore. 

For the orchestral part of the pro- 
gram Mr. Kolar directed performances 
of Elgar’s Overture ‘Cockaigne’ and 
the marches ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
and No. 1 in D; Walton’s ‘Facade’ 


Suite; Delius’s ‘On Hearing the First 


Cuckoo in Spring’, Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Norfolk Rhapsody’ and the accompani- 
ment to Mr. Templeton’s performance 
of his own ‘Rhapsody Harmonique’. At 
the conclusion of the Rhapsody, Mr. 
Templeton played an  extemporized 
symphonic version of the ‘White Cliffs 
of Dover’. 


Spalding Plays Tchaikovsky 


The second program, on Feb. 26, was 
all-Russian, with Mr. Kurtz conducting 
the Tchaikovsky ‘Pathetique Sym- 
phony’, and the orchestra responding so 
movingly that the conductor, with tears 
in his eyes, stumbled off the stage, not 
returning to acknowledge the plaudits 
until he had regained control of him- 
self. 

Mr. Spalding gave an equally moving 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, his sympathy for the music 
even revealing itself in the scholarly 
passages of the cadenza. 

The program opened with the ‘Festi- 
val in the Palace of Prince Vladimir’, 
from Gliére’s ‘Ilia Mourometz’, and 
closed with Shostakovich’s suite from 
the ballet ‘The Golden Age’. The latter 
received such a rousing response that 
Mr. Kurtz repeated the Polka before 
the audience was content to leave. 


On the regular subscription series of 
the Symphony, Detroit had heard, on 
Feb. 12, Désiré Defauw, Belgian con- 
ductor, direct the orchestra in one of 
the finest performances of the season. 
It was one of those rare occasions when 
orchestra members and audience were 
at one in their judgment of the conduc- 
tor. The program consisted of Ber- 
lioz’s Overture to the opera ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’, Prokofieff’s ‘Classical Sym- 
phony’, Franck’s tone poem “The Ac- 
cursed Hunter’, Respighi’s ‘Ucelli’ suite, 
Lekeu’s Adagio for string orchestra and 
three dances from Falla’s ballet ‘The 
Three-Cornered Hat’. 

For the thirteenth concert of the an- 
nual series, Herman Adler, Czecho- 
slovakian conductor, gave exciting di- 
rection to the first symphony of Tikhon 
Khrennikoff, played for the first time 
for Detroit Symphony audiences. 
Equally satisfactory was the perform- 
ance of Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’, with 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, and 
Georges Miquelle, first ’cellist of the 


orchestra performing notably. 

Less satisfactory was the Mozart 
Serenade in D (K 320) with which 
the program opened. The intimate na- 
ture of the music was at a disadvantage 
in the large hall and the work became 
boring in the extreme. 


Fields and Jencks Heard 


The sixth and seventh of the Satur- 
day night popular-priced concerts were 
given on Feb. 7 and Feb. 21 to audi- 
ences which have been disappointingly 
small throughout the season. Joan 
Fields, violinist, and Frederic Jencks, 
baritone, were the guests at the first 
concert, Mr. Kolar conducting. It was 
an all-Tchaikovsky program, with Miss 
Fields giving a superb performance of 
the violin Concerto, and Mr. Jencks 
singing three songs: Elezky’s aria from 
‘Pique Dame’, Pilgrim’s Song and 
Roberto’s aria from ‘Tolanthe’. Or- 
chestral works were Phantasy from 
‘Eugen Onegin’; excerpts from the bal- 
let suite “The Sleeping Beauty’ and 
Theme and Variations from the Third 
Suite in G, Op. 55. 

The seventh concert provided a world 
premiere of the amusing and well or- 
chestrated suite No. 2 for orchestra, by 
the Milwaukee composer Carl Eppert. 
The work is in three movements, Passa- 
caglia, Interlude and Chromatic Fugue 
and consists of parts of the ‘Ballet of 
the Vitamins’. The guest artist was 
Bendetson Netzorg, Detroit pianist and 
pedagogue, who played the Chopin Con- 
certo to an exceptionally fine orchestral 
accompaniment under Mr. Kolar’s di- 
rection. The program ended with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic _ suite, 
‘Scheherezade’, Mr. Schkolnik again 
playing the solo lines. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Popular Bands to Play for Camps 


WasHincton, D. C., March 5.— 
Through the cooperation of the wel- 
fare and recreational boards of the 
Army authorities plans have been con- 
summated to furnish for the Army 
camps and cantonments in the eastern 
states concerts by various well-known 
bands to be given periodically as the 
organizations are available. Inaugurat- 
ing the concert series the Tony Pastor 
Band plaved an hour’s concert at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., on Feb. 19. 
The concerts have been arranged 
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William Primrose 


Francis Aranyi 


best and the festival ended on a high 
note of enthusiasm. Sir Thomas left the 
stage with resounding applause an 
bravos ringing. 

Men of the orchestra feel that it has 
been not only a happy but a very profi 
able privilege to play under the direction 
of Sir Thomas. 

During the festival concerts were also 
given in Boise, Idaho; Victoria B. C., 
Pendleton, Eugene and Portland, Ore. 
Sir Thomas left immediately for New 
York to fulfill engagements in the East. 

Nan D. Bronson 
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through the efforts of musicians inter- 
ested in the upbuilding of Army morale. 


A.T.M. 





DALLAS TURNS OUT 
FOR ‘VICTORY SING’ 


Music Clubs Head Sponsors of 
Patriotic Program Which 
Attracts 5,000 


Datias, March 3.—At Fair Park 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Feb. 15, 
some 5,000 people assembled for a Vic- 
tory Sing, which proved a most stimu- 
lating event. The Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs headed the list of sixty 
organizations and individuals who were 
sponsors of the event. 

The Dallas Symphony conducted by 
Jacques Singer, augmented by a group 
of high school students, was presented 
in the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, after the singing of 
the National Anthem, and ‘God of Our 
Fathers’. Mrs. Harry Steinberg, presi- 
dent of Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs, greeted the audience. 

The dynamic song leader was Dr. 
Augustus Zanzig, of the extension de- 
partment of the University of Texas, at 
Austin, and for two hours the large au- 
dience sang a varied group of songs, 
accompanied by Marion Flagg, super- 
visor of music in the Dallas Public 
Schools, and Margaret Terry at two 
pianos. 





New Works Given 


‘The Voice of America’, words by 
John Bratton and the music by the 
Dallas composer, David W. Guion, was 
given its first performance anywhere by 
Edna Van der Meer. It received 
rounds of applause. 

‘Rancho Allgre’, a Latin-American 
song, was given in costume by Mexican 
children from two schools in the city, 
after they had carried the flags of th« 


twenty-one Latin-American countries to 


the stage. Another highlight in th: 
program was the singing by the Cen 
tennial Choir from the elementar) 
schools, about 800 strong, directed b 
Miss Flagg, of Dallas Today, music b: 
Johnny Thompson, words by Virgini 
Moody. 
MABEL CRANFILL 
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Shostakovich Seventh Symphony Has Premiere in Russia 


Played by Bolshoi Theatre Or- 
chestra in Kuibyshev, His 
Most Recent Opus Is Devoted 
“To the Ordinary Soviet Citi- 
zens’—War in 1941 Is Funda- 
mental Theme 


Associated Press from Kuibyshev, 

Russia, Dimitri Shostakovich’s 
Seventh Symphony, a work reflecting 
Russia’s battle against the invading Ger- 
mans, was given its first public per- 
formance on March 1 by the Bolshoi 
Theater Orchestra. An audience con- 
sisting of diplomats, and Red Army 
Corps officers was invited and received 
the Symphony with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. 


\ CCORDING to a report by the 


D. Rabinovitch and S. Shlifstein have 
compiled the following information con- 
cerning Shostakovich’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. 

The famous Soviet composer, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, completed his latest major 
work, his Seventh Symphony, on 
Dec. 27. The Symphony was begun 
in July while Shostakovich was in 
Leningrad, and much of it was com- 
posed in the intervals of his duties as 
air raid warden, watching for incendi- 
ary bombs on the roof of the Leningrad 
Conservatory, and as a member of the 
Leningrad People’s Guard Theatre, 
which toured the front lines entertain- 
ing the troops. Shostakovich wrote sev- 
eral songs while working with this the- 
atre group. 


Hopes for American Performance 


The composer has expressed a wish 
that the Seventh Symphony be per- 
formed in America soon after its pre- 
miere in the Soviet Union. Describing 
it, he said in a recent radio broadcast: 

“The symphony is devoted to the 
events of 1941—war. This does not 
mean, of course, that it gives a natural- 
istic imitation of the war, but neverthe- 
less it is an interpretation of the war. 

“My Seventh Symphony is devoted to 
the ordinary Soviet citizens who have 
become heroes of this patriotic war. 
That is its fundamental theme”’. 

In the immediate future, Shostako- 
vich said, he plans to compose a series 
of satirical compositions and _ several 
songs and marches dedicated to the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union. Later he 
plans another major work, but said he 
was as yet undecided whether it will be 
a symphony, opera or ballet. 

The following review of this most 
recent contribution to the great Russian 
musical tradition, received from Mcs- 
cow by radio, was written by two well 
known Soviet music critics. 

“The Seventh Symphony is the natu- 
ral sequence to what the composer ex- 
pressed in the best of his earlier works. 
Depth, ideological background, mobility 
and purity of feeling, uncommon “phys- 
ical” beauty of music and perfection of 
torm—these were the features that ap- 
pealed to us in the Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies and Quintet, and they at- 
tract us irresistibly in the new creation 
f Shostakovich’s genius. 

“At the same time the Seventh Sym- 
‘hony is endowed with entirely new 
iusical feature. We sensed manhood in 
he dramatic force of the first move- 
ent of the Fifth Symphony and in its 
olemn finale, in the volitional theme 





Dimitri Shostakovich Before the War: 
His Study in Leningrad 


dominating the introduction to the 
Sixth Symphony and in the crystal 
clear, classically strict outlines of the 
Quintet. But in the Seventh Symphony 
it appears in quite different form, free 
from resignation, unencumbered by con- 
tradictory sentiments, lucid, requiring 
truly Beethoven-like concentration and 
economy of expression. 


Composed in Besieged Leningrad 


“The Symphony’s ‘biography’ explains 
a great deal. This work was conceived 
during one of the tensest periods of the 
war, when the enemy was coming close to 
the gates of Leningrad. The three move- 
ments of this Symphony were composed in 
a besieged fortress. In his daily life, in 
thought and in will, the composer was at 


one with those fighting on Pulkovo 
Heights, erecting barricades at Narva 
Gate, and under artillery fire forging 


weapons for the defenders of Lenin’s city. 
It was from them Shostakovich drew the 
moral force which enabled him to create 
a work of art of overpowering beauty and 
humanity. 

“The Seventh Symphony speaks of the 
feelings and facts of today. It speaks of 
them with passion. It is a patriotic call 
to arms, with the wrathful spirit of denun- 
ciation characteristic of an anti-fascist 
cocument. Two worlds are opposed to 
each other in the Seventh Symphony. One 
is a world of thought and feeling, of great 
nassions and noble aspirations. It appears 
in the very first theme—straightforward 
and sturdy like the plain tanned faces of 
the millions of Soviet men and women 
who met on Sunday, June 22 amid a joy- 
ous and peaceful life. It is at the end of 
the exposition, in melody which is serenely 
happy and as radiant as a warm, bound- 
less June sky. And it appears again in the 
recapitulation of the first movement, 
where the same music becomes a sorrow- 
ful and grand requiem of people mourning 
those who have laid down their lives for 
the freedom of their country. 


“The other world is brutal, senseless 
and implacable. Against the background 
of constant drumming there are sounds 
of a martial theme. It is repeated twelve 
times, not developing, only growing in 
volume. At first it is executed by string 
instruments, pizzicato, and then it is taken 
up by the flutes, bassoons and trumpets. It 
tears furiously through blaring and howl- 
ing brass, it looms even larger—it ad- 


vances, yet there is something static in it. 
Cruel, like the mechanism of force, this 


Sovphoto 


the Composer at Work on a Score in 


music arouses a feeling of hatred, it calls 
for vengeance. It contains nothing of natu- 
ralistic imitations, ‘war sounds’. It is a 
psychological portrait of the enemy, ruth- 
less and denouncing. 

“In the first movement of the Symphony 
the composer uses a simple device of 
dramatic contrast. But he lends it force 
by a vast social generalization. The mar- 
tial episode in the first movement takes the 
place of the usual allegro. How sinister 
this sounds after the pictures of a happy, 
peaceful life presented by the composer in 
the exposition! And what force of tragic 
expression there is in the requiem follow- 
ing it! Sorrow, the great sorrow of a 
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NEW FRIENDS PLAN 
SEVENTH SEASON 


Annual Series to Continue De- 
spite War—Bach to Form 
Main Part of Programs 
The New Friends of Music will con- 
tinue their annual series of concerts for 
the seventh consecutive year next 
season, despite the war. I. A. Hirsch- 
mann, founder, said on Feb. 12 that the 
music of J. S. Bach will form the main 
part of the programs, with chamber mu- 
sic and Lieder by Robert Schumann and 

chamber music by Joseph Haydn. 

In view of the enormous output of 
Bach, the New Friends of Music will 
try to present as many aspects of Bach’s 
chamber music as possible. The pro- 
gram will offer examples of many types 
‘of Bach’s composition, including works 
for piano, violin (unaccompanied and 
with piano), solo ’cello, flute, small or- 
chestra and harpsichord. Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin will join in a series 
of violin sonatas and Bronislaw Huber- 
man and Joseph Szigeti will play so- 
natas for violin alone. 


To Sing Choral Works 


The New Friends will offer choral 
works in their chamber music series for 
the first time. There will be Bach can- 
tatas for small orchestra. Among Schu- 
mann works there will be two Lieder 
cycles, ‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ and 





people sounds in this music. But in that 
sorrow there is a courage and fortitud 
which no trials, however heavy, can break. 

“At the end of the first movement the 
radiant first theme reappears. But how 
changed! There is now meditation in it, 
profound gravity of feeling. The people 
have become maturer, sterner and more 
self-sacrificing. 

“The second movement—Scherzo—is de- 
scribed by the composer himself as ‘Mem- 
ories’. The author’s thoughts revert to 
the recent happy life. Here Shostakovich 
does not adhere to the usual treatment of 
the scherzo; there is no trace of wit or 
comedy, least of all sarcasm or grotesque- 
ness. All there is of the Scherzo in the 
second movement is a natural liveliness, 
but it is a liveliness of lyrical feeling 
rather than of sceptical thought. 


Largo Grand in Conception 


“The third movement—Largo—is grand 
in its conception, stirring in its depth and 
force of expression. The music is imbued 
with lofty fervor and contemplation. It 
represents the thoughts of a great contem- 
porary artist who has absorbed the pres- 
ent day feelings of many. Hence an orato- 
rical loftiness, a music active and manful, 
are qualities of this philosophically pro- 
found and lyrically penetrating Largo. 

“The idea of the finale of the Symphony 
is defined by the composer in one word: 
‘Victory’. This music of victory does not 
command at once. There is still a road to 
be traversed—a road marked by contem- 
plation, suffering and struggle. But when 
at the very end of the finale, against a 
background of the powerful, solemn music 
of the entire orchestra, there again appears 
in the full pride of its beauty the indomit- 
able initial theme of the Symphony, we see 
before us the figure of victory. 

“Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony is a 
most important artistic event. The very 
fact that it has been created in these days 
evokes a feeling of pride. A country whose 
artists are capable in grim times like these 
of creating works of immortal beauty and 
loftiness of spirit is invincible”. 
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‘Dichterliebe’, to be sung by Lotte Leh- 
mann, Other artists to appear in the 
series are Dusolina Giannini, Mack 
Harrell, Frances Blaisdell, Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff, Hortense 
Monath, Josepha Rosanska, Beveridge 
Webster, Carroll Glenn, Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, Emanuel Feuermann, Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky and the Budapest, Kolisch, 
Primrose, Gordon, Musical Art, Gali- 
mir, Curtis and Coolidge Quartets. 





Williamsburg Concerts to Be Given in 
Early May 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA., March 7.—Two 
concerts in the gardens of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace are planned as features 
of the seventh series of festival pro- 
grams of Eighteenth Century music to 
be presented by Colonial Williamsburg 
at the Palace during the week of May 
4-9. These festivals are under the di- 
rection of Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsi- 
chordist. Heretofore, all Spring con- 
certs have been given too early in the 
year to make use of the Palace gardens, 
but the first part of May was chosen 
this year as a time when the gardens 
would be in bloom and the weather suit- 
able for music out-of-doors. Programs 
are now being prepared by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick so that two identical series will 
be given during the week, with one 
program in each devoted to harpsichord 
music; one to woodwind music, and one 
to music for harpsichord, strings and 
one or two singers. As in the past, only 
music that was familiar to colonial 
America will be played. 
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OPERA: Thorborg Sings First Kundry; Huehn Amfortas 


P I oe climax of the fortnight at the 
opera was the performance of 
‘Parsifal’ as the last offering in 

the Wagner matinee cycle. Kerstin 

Thorborg sang Kundry for the first time 

in the house and Julius Huehn made his 

bow as Amfortas. Other Wagner 
works presented for the last time this 
season were: ‘Siegfried’, with Elisabeth 

Rethberg singing her first Briinnhilde; 

‘Gotterdammerung’; and ‘Tannhauser, 

with Irene Jessner as Elisabeth. John 

Charles Thomas appeared as Amonasro; 

Jan Kiepura and Stella Roman in 

‘Tosea’ and familiar artists in other 

favorites. 


The Fifth ‘Aida’ 

The fifth performance of ‘Aida’ on the 
afternoon of Feb. 21, brought John Charles 
Thomas to the role of Amonasro for the 
first time this season. Mr. Thomas in- 
variably gives a convincing personal em- 
bodiment of the role. Vocally, too, he is 
a master of the part, although on this occa- 
sion he did not exercise the full dramatic 
power of which his voice is capable and 
which is apposite to the sonorities of 
Amonasro’s music. Assuming again the 
familiar characters which they have por- 
trayed several times this season were 
Norina Greco as Aida, Bruna Castagna, 
Amneris; Frederick Jagel, Radames; 
Nicola Moscona, Ramfis; Lansing Hatfield, 
the King; John Dudley and Thelma Votip- 
ke. Paul Breisach conducted. E. 


‘Siegfried’ Has Second Performance 


Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ had its second and 
final performance of the season on the 
evening of Feb. 21 before an audience 
which demonstrated by its size and en- 
thusiasm that additional performances of 
the ‘Ring’ operas this year would have 
been welcome. Elisabeth Rethberg was the 
Briinnhilde, making her second appearance 
in the role at the Metropolitan. Mme. 
Rethberg’s Briinnhilde was _ surprisingly 
good, considering the fact that she has 
sung less heroic roles predominantly. It 
had dramatic conviction and vocal re- 
sourcefulness, despite the fact that she 
pushed upper tones and hardened the qual- 
ity of the voice in certain passages. Her 
commanding stage presence was an in- 
valuable asset in giving a semblance of 
conviction to the final act, one of Wagner’s 
least successful conceptions, as far as the 
average results on the stage are concerned. 
Lauritz Melchior’s Siegfried was in fine 
fettle, vocally speaking. Julius Huehn as 
the Wanderer sang sonorously, but Mr. 
Huehn should move more deliberately, and 
add other touches of characterization to 
give the figure greater dignity. Karl Lauf- 
koetter’s Mime was a brilliant success and 
the Erda of Karin Branzell was impres- 
sive. Erich Leinsdorf conducted a bit too 
vehemently, but on the whole to vitalizing 
effect. 


‘Gétterdammerung’ Has Final 
Hearing 


A large and enthusiastic audience heard 
the second and final performance of Wag- 
ner’s ‘GOtterdammerung’ on the evening of 
Feb. 23. It was a stirring achievement 
both on the stage and in the orchestra pit. 
Outstanding was the superb singing of 
Helen Traubel. Though there is still room 
for dramatic improvement in the first act 
and for touches in the later scenes, Miss 
Traubel’s “G6tterdammerung’ Briinnhilde 
is an artistic creation of high rank. All 
that it needs is unification to make it mem- 
orable. The Hagen of Alexander Kipnis 
was also something to remember with a 
shiver. The sombre coloring of the voice 
and the sinister threat of the dark figure 
contributed to a superb characterization. 
Herbert Janssen’s Gunther was vocally 
admirable, and Irene Jessner made a prop- 
erly appealing Gutrune. Lauritz Melchior 
was in good voice as Siegfried; his cos- 
tuming of the part remains exotic and he 
prwer | appear in the last scene, even 








Alexander Kipnis as Gurnemanz 








Bruna Castagna as Amneris 


though he is supposed to be dead. The 
Waltraute Scene was stirring, for Karin 
Branzell sang with tremendous conviction 
and vocal impact. The Rhine Maidens 
still need some additional rehearsals, 
though they grow slightly better with the 
years of changed casts, and the Norns are 
noticeably better than they were last sea- 
son. Mr. Leinsdorf and the orchestra out- 
did themselves in a glowing — 


Kiepura and Roman Sing in ‘Tosca’ 

The sixth performance of ‘Tosca’ this 
season, on Feb. 25, presented Jan Kiepura 
and Stella Roman in the chief roles for the 
first time in New York. Other details of 
the production were familiar. Alexander 
Sved repeated his sinister portrayal of 
Scarpia, utilizing his full voice to good ad- 
vantage and often dominating the stage 
with his carefully planned impersonation. 

Miss Roman brought to her new assign- 
ment the qualities which have character- 
ized her other roles in the house. Her 
ample voice sounded well in the ‘Vissi 
d’arte’, which merited a storm of applause. 
The upper middle register of her voice was 
warm and exceedingly musical, and al- 
though the extreme top and bottom tones 
were inclined to constriction and whiteness, 
the general effect of her singing was re- 
warding. Histrionically she was adequate 
and there was nothing out of keeping in 
her conception. 

The Cavaradossi of Mr. Kiepura was a 
vital one. He was almost too handsome in 
his well-fitting costume and his intensity 
gave fire to many of the scenes. Vocally 
he was at his best. His top tones were 


generally free, clear and full, and he did 
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Kerstin Thorborg as Kundry 


not disappoint the standees in his use of 
them. The applause of those standees was 
sufficient justification, perhaps, for the sob- 
bing in which he indulged. But surely not 
even they would condone the ridiculous 
laugh and death cry with which this 
Cavaradossi met his fate. With so much 
talent, it was a pity Mr. Kiepura saw fit to 
reveal so little taste in his impersonation. 
Arthur Kent, Gerhard Pechner, Alessio 
De Paolis, George Cehanovsky, Wilfred 
Engelman and Michael Kreatsoulas were 
heard in the lesser roles. Ettore Panizza 
conducted with his usual elan. If the 
singers were heard it was through no fault 
of his. K. 


Thorborg Sings Kundry in First 
‘Parsifal’ of Season 


The season’s first performance of ‘Par- 
sifal’ was given at a special matinee on 
Feb. 27, as the fifth item of the Wagnerian 
cycle, with Kerstin Thorborg singing Kun- 
dry for the first time here, and with Julius 
Huehn as Amfortas for the first time any- 


where. The full distribution was as fol- 
lows: 
SL ~<a.) ces caduhbens dea’ vatene Julius Huehn 
PE 546 ¢vandqnweds pet sees Nicola Moscona 
ED. cchedesncoesesee Alexander Kipnis 
SEE 4 coawtarceseseascesen Lauritz Melchior 
66s in ivan seh aGwuebes hakh Walter Olitzki 
| Serr Kerstin Thorborg 
By Vea Xs écccs vedvned tbubmansauniina Doris Doe 
PT re John Garris (debut) 
ee re Arthur Kent 
EE IIL, & nin sn 08 tgeencepes Marita Farrell 
ee Ee ree Helen Olheim 
TOME MeGMCs oc... cccccdices Karl Laufkoetter 
PO Mi ass kt sh 0 cee beinecd John Dudley 
Solo Flower Maidens: Eleanor Steber, 


Ira Petina, Helen Olheim, Marita Farrell, 
Maxine Stellman and Lucielle Browning. 
Erich Leinsdorf 

Although the audience was not, numeri- 
cally, as large as some that have assembled 
for the work in past seasons, it was a 
large one, and attentive and devotional in 
attitude. The performance, as a whole, 
was on a high plane and there were some 
changes for the better in Mr. Wallerstein’s 
stage business, and some not quite so 
good. 
Interest naturally centered in Mme. 
Thorborg’s Kundry. She has sung the 
role various times in Europe, so it was 
not a “first time anywhere” like the Am- 
fortas of Mr. Huehn. It was an interest- 
ing, musicianly and well routined charac- 
terization and if the music more than 
once lay a trifle high for her voice, most 
of it was well projected. The fact re- 


mains, however, that the role of Kund 
leaving its range out of the question, bei) 
the one female role in the opera, needs a 
soprano timbre for contrast with all 
the male voices, no matter whether 
artist assuming the role can sing all 
notes or not. 

Mr. Huehn, while his voice sounded 4 
trifle light, tentative perhaps, showed that 
his idea of the role was pointed in | 
right direction. It is a difficult part and 
one that requires not only deep cont 
plation but long experience as well, to ot 
out of it all that is in it. 

Mr. Melchior’s Parsifal is too familia; 
to require extended comment. He was in 
excellent voice and sang well throughout 
the opera. 

The most interesting work of the aft: 
noon was the Gurnemanz of Alexander 
Kipnis. It would be difficult to imagine 
a performance of higher musicality and 
greater dramatic interest. 

Mr. Olitzki’s Klingsor was sufficiently 
malevolent but his voice not quite weighty 
enough to be wholly convincing. The sub- 
stituting of what looked like a goldfish 
globe for Klingsor’s magic mirror was a 
questionable improvement. 

Mr. Leinsdorf conducted well, lyrically, 
and with excellent proportion throughout. 
He might add a little more of the rough- 
hewn quality which the work contains, to 
the advantage of his reading of the score, 
but it was at all times one to inspire in- 
terest and respect. 

The Flower Maidens have doffed their 
bunchy mother-hubbards and gone to the 
opposite extreme. While the type of cos- 
tume is not entirely that which an animate 
flower might be expected to appear in, its 
briefness was a gain. H. 


Third ‘Bartered Bride’ 


_The greatly enlivened English production 
of Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ entertained 
a large audience on the evening of Feb, 26, 
Paul Breisach sparking the proceedings 
with some animated and zestful conducting 
of the charming score. All of the princi- 
pals were the same as at previous perform- 
ances with the exception of Charles Kull- 
man who took over Armand Tokatyan’s 
role as Jenik. He was in excellent form. 
Jarmila Novotna was the Marie, Norman 
Cordon the Kezal and Karl Laufkoetter 
the Vashek. In other roles were Thelma 
Votipka, Irra Petina, Annamary Dickey, 
Arthur Kent, John Gurney, John Dudley 
and Ludwig Burgstaller. Laurent Novi- 
koff’s improved choreography was delight- 
ful and Désiré Defrére’s stage direction 
added immeasurably to the amusement of 
the circus scene. 


The Season’s Last ‘Bohéme’ 


‘La Bohéme’ was sung for the last time 
this season on the evening of Feb. 27, when 
it was given a spirited and well co- 
ordinated performance under the direction 
of Paul Breisach, who kept the orchestra 
within bounds with much greater solicitude 
for the singers than has been his wont. 
The outstanding features musically were 
the singing of Licia Albanese as Mimi and 
Charles Kullman as Rodolfo in the first 
and third acts and Colline’s farewell to his 
old coat as sung by Norman Cordon in the 
last act. 

The Musetta was Annamary Dickey; 
the Marcello, Francesco Valentino, and the 
Schaunard, George Cehanovsky, with Ger- 
hard Pechner doubling in the roles ot 
Benoit and Alcindoro. There were many 
recalls for the principals after every wa 


Bonelli Sings in ‘A Masked Ball’ 


The second and final performance 01! 
Verdi’s ‘A Masked Ball’ on the afternoon 
of Feb. 28 brought Richard Bonelli in his 
first appearance as Renato. Bruna Cas- 
tagna sang the part of Ulrica which ill- 
ness prevented her from singing at the 
earlier presentation. Otherwise the cast 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Dear Musical America: 


I seldom review books (or even read 
them!) but the other day your book 
editor handed me a volume and said it 
belonged in my department. Just ex- 
actly what my department is I’m never 
quite sure, now that priorities have hit 
the brimstone and sulphur business, but 
when I looked at the title of the book, I 
saw what was meant. My name has 
been taken—but not in vain—by Queena 
Mario for her latest mystery thriller. 
You will remember that the soprano 
who formerly sang at the Metropolitan 
wrote a pretty good ’tec tale several 
years ago, entitled ‘Murder at the 
Opera’. She knew what she was talking 
about, too, although the murder didn’t 
particularly concern interpretations or 
diction. She still knows what she is 
talking about, even though she has 
named me the victim. Yes, the title of 
the new who-dun-it is ‘Murder Meets 
Mephisto’. 

I really shouldn’t claim the gory glory 
of being her villain, because the charac- 
ter she refers to is dat ole debbil, Me- 
phistopheles in ‘Faust’ and I get in only 
because he is my namesake. He is a 
really nasty man (any resemblance to 
me is purely co-incidental), a German 
bass who mistreats his wife and sneers 
at his rivals, and he meets a nasty death, 
on the stage of the great opera during 
a performance. The story is told by an 
anonymous character called only ‘Maes- 
tro’, or as the police inspector says, 
‘My-stro’. I won’t be mean enough to 
give any of the mystery away, but I 
smacked my lips over some of the un- 
doubtedly authentic doings behind 
scenes, and was gladder than ever be- 
fore that I didn’t have to be an opera 
singer. Maestro slings a fine line of 
slang, incidentally, as well as showing 
pretty graphically how life goes on in 
the rabbit warren which is the old build- 
ing at 39th Street. I’m sure you'll try 
to identify some of the fictional charac- 
ters with real personages, and probably 
you'll succeed. That will give the mu- 
Sicians a lot of fun, and the rabid de- 
tective story fans ought to like Miss 
Mario’s lively tale too for its plot and 
surprising denouement. 


* * * 


As for me, I’ve never been one of 
those—rabid thriller fans, I mean—but 
seeing my evident delight in all those 
musico-murder goings-on, the book edi- 
tor promptly handed me another and 
said “What about it?” Well, what- 
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about-it is this: a couple or three mur- 
ders at a Bach Festival. You'll say that 
you’ve often wanted to commit mayhem 
or worse at some Bach performances, or 
that it was clearly committed from the 
stage, but that isn’t quite the point. As 
long as I’m supposed to do this prop- 
erly, I'll tell you that this book is en- 
titled “The Bach Festival Murders’, and 
that its author is Blanche Bloch, a vio- 
linist herself and the wife of Alexander 
Bloch, who conducts the Central Flor- 
ida Symphony. I started somewhat re- 
luctantly to read it, thinking I had had 
enough with my incursion into the 
opera murder field, but I soon was 
chuckling aloud at the picture of a small 
town having music crammed down its 
throat willy-nilly by two rival strong- 
minded females. One wanted an or- 
chestra, the other a Bach Festival. The 
town got both, but it suffered in the 
process, as did several musicians who 
got done ignobly to death. The musi- 
cal background for the tale is genuine, 
avoiding the mistakes that unknowing 
authors usually make when they attempt 
to talk about music or musicians, and it 
is also very funny. It is probably so 
typical that it may hurt occasionally. 

| liked especially the young conduc- 
tor who had talent but no desire to make 
a Rotary-clubber out of himself, and his 
delightful wife who persuaded him to go 
to parties with inevitable logic and 
devastating humor. | liked also the por- 
trait of the old conductor, supplanted 
but not willing, and the strong-woman 
who bullied and coaxed the town into 
going to concerts, even copying New 
York reviews for use in newspapers that 
didn’t have accredited critics, and who 
was amazed to find that a couple of 
murders drew greater crowds to the or- 
chestra than her efforts ever had. 

So now I’ve succumbed to the lure 
of the mystery story! But only if any 
more come along that deal with music 
so cleverly and are as good yarns as 
these two. 

i 


Since I have already gone bookish, 
this might as well be my all-out book- 
review number. Before me is a blue 
and silver volume which starts out with 
a chapter called ‘Obbligato for Dining’. 
Now, I have long pondered the subject 
of music as an accompaniment for di- 
gestion, particularly in our sleepy con- 
cert halls. But the book in hand has to 
do with the pre-concert, pre-slumber 
stage, save for the last four pages which 
bear the heading ‘After the Concert’. 

It is, in essence, a two-hundred-and- 
ninety-page appetizer. The title is 
‘Favorite Recipes of Famous Musicians’ 
and it is by Charlotte Morris. I sup- 
pose the one serious question it will 
raise for serious musicians everywhere 
is the one very good soldier puts next to 
the defense of his country—“When do 
we eat?” 

I note that Moses Smith, the former 
Boston critic who has turned phono- 
graphic propagandist, puts in a good 
word for the use of recordings in the 
home as an appropriate setting fer din- 
ing. He has written a chapter called 
‘Gourmet Music’—and in music, as well 
as what goes with it, he recommends 
moderation. In his own list of menus 
he gives the price of the records but not 
of the meals. Also, much as my mouth 
waters over his Viennese concoction, I 
really think something ought be said 
about the pills to be taken before or 
after ‘Pierrot Lunaire’. 


* * * 


But, ah, those recipes! They are 
alphabetically presented (even if noth- 
ing whatever is said about Alphabet 
Soup), except where a husband enters 


into the picture—as Pelletier with 
Bampton and Chapman with Swarthout 
—in which case the husbands move for- 
ward or back according to the letter 
they got married into. Being a duo- 
pianist doesn’t save Babin from going 
into the Vs with Vronksy, or Robert- 
son into the Bs with Bartlett. All the 
more reason, therefore, to raise a point 
of order about Zirato being in the Zs, 
and with him Morgana. Sometimes the 
alphabetization applies to the recipe as 
well as to the artist. There’s “Baked 
fish stuffed with shrimp a la creole” 
along with a photographic likeness of 
Balogh, who, hailing from Budapest, 
ought to know about all there is to be 
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(Kullman), Roast Chicken (Lily Pons 
and Andre Kostelenetz), and still more 
and more chicken—I can’t name them 
all. 

I really must leave to the book the 
information you may desire concerning 
the epicurean preferences of the many 
others, including Ballon, Barrére, Brai- 
lowsky, Burke, Carter, the Casadesuses, 
Chavechavadze, Crooks, Dilling, Enters, 
Francescatti, Gambarelli, Ganz (who 
supplies an entire menu), Golschmann 
(ditto), Goossens, Hatfield, Huberman, 
Hutcheson, Jepson, Kindler, Korn, 
Maynor, Meisle, Novotna, Olheim, Or- 
mandy, Pinza, Rodzinski, Schweiger, 
Smeterlin, Spalding, Speaks, Szigeti, 








“Wonder who digs up all this 16th century music." 


known about Creole sauce. Of course 
he has given us some Hungarian recipes, 
too, but that’s another matter. 

Never have I been confronted with 
so many personality dishes. [I won’t 
pretend, however, that the dish person- 
ality and the artist personality are al- 
ways recognizably the same. Would 
you, for instance, associate Bidu Sayao 
with Cheese Pudding? Or John Charles 
Thomas with Glorified Gingerbread? 
Or Lauritz Melchior with Giblet Soup? 
Or John Brownlee with Duckling with 
Turnips? Nationality is only a partial 
clew, as in the case of Boguslawski with 
Borscht, Iturbi with Spanish Omelet, 
Janssen with Apfelsstrudel, Milanov 
with Yugoslavian Eggplant Salad, Gui- 
omar Novaes with Coffee (must be 
Brazilian) Jelly; Piatigorsky with 
Blini; Kerstin Thorborg with Swedish 
Pea Soup; the Trapp Family with 
Vanille Kipferl; and, for the sake of a 
little hundred per cent. Americanism, 
Norman Cordon and James Melton with 
Southern Spoon Bread. 


* * * 


I do not necessarily think of Law- 
rence Tibbett when I consider Chicken 
Casserole or of Elisabeth Rethberg 
when I ponder Beef Stew. Neither 
would Lotte Lehmann have come to 
mind if some one had mentioned Fruit 
Soup. As for chicken, there is a vari- 
ety, including Chicken Figaro (Bonelli), 
Chicken and Rice Chasseur (Cas- 
tagna), Broiled Chicken (Igor Gorin), 
Chicken with Rice (Frank La Forge), 
Plaza Chicken Hash ( Monroe), Chicken 
Curry (Stevens), Paprika Chicken 


Templeton, and ‘Traubel, as well as vari- 
ous members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Then there’s O. 
O. Bottorff, whose specialty is Hun- 
garian Sauerkraut, also Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, an expert on French dressing; 
and the piéces de resistance which cer- 
tain chefs of high repute prepared for 
Caruso, Martinelli, Grace Moore, Pad- 
erewski, Artur Rubinstein, Nelson 
Eddy and Schumann Heink. Marcia 
Davenport supplies a Lena Geyer Menu. 
It is Virginia French, who, with at least 
the consent and apparently the full co- 
operation of husband Ward, has come 
to the rescue of after-the-concert hos- 
tesses with her favorite casserole, her 
ham cooked with sherry, and her cheese 
dish. 


* * * 


But the recipe that for some reason— 
perhaps you can explain why—has re- 
mained with me is this one from Har- 
old Bauer: 

CHEESE SANDWICH 
Take a loaf of rye bread and cut 
slices ¥% inch thick. Spread with but- 
ter and then (not before) cut the 
crust. Place slices of American cheese 

Ys inch thick upon the buttered bread. 

Serve with one bottle (not more) of 

beer. 

Presumably, if several sandwiches, 
several bottles, ruminates your 


[—— 
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O R C H E, T R A S ° Novelties and Soloists Lend 


UEST conductors continued to en- 

liven the orchestral season. Serge 
Koussevitzky completed his series with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and was succeeded by Eugene Goossens, 
who had Yehudi Menuhin as violin solo- 
ist at his first return concert. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra played under 
Eugene Ormandy with Samuel Sorin as 
piano soloist. Fritz Reiner conducted 
two orchestras locally, the New York 
City Symphony in the WPA Series and 
the NBC Symphony. George Szell led 
the opening concert of the New Friends 
of Music Orchestra. Henri Pensis fol- 
lowed Mr. Reiner in the New York City 
Symphony Series. Alfred Wallenstein 
conducted the NBC Symphony. In the 
fourth Winners Series concert Leon 
Barzin had Zadel Skolovsky as piano 
soloist; Mitchell Miller as soloist in 
Kent Kennan’s Andante for oboe and 
orchestra; Edouard Nies-Berger as 
organ soloist in Leo Sowerby’s ‘Me- 
diaeval Poem’ for organ and orchestra; 
and Nicolai Berezowsky as soloist in his 
own Viola Concerto. André Mathieu 
played his Concertino for piano and or- 
chestra at a Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People’s Concert under Rudolph 
Ganz and Diana Steiner was violin solo- 
ist at another concert. 


Mathieu Plays Concertino with 
Philharmonic 


Andre Mathieu, young French Canadian 
composer and pianist, whose Concertino 
received the $200 first prize in the contest 
sponsored recently by the Young People’s 
Concerts Committee, was soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Rudolph Ganz in a performance of his own 
work in Carnegie Hall at the Youth Con- 
cert on the morning of Feb. 21. 

The work is his Op. 13, No. 2. Divided 
into three sections and requiring about 
twelve minutes to play, it is remarkably 
vital and alive. The writing for the piano 
and the proportioning of the material be- 
tween the solo instrument and ensemble 
revealed an astonishing craft in one so 
young, for Master Mathieu is but thir- 
teen. The young composer played his own 
work excellently. The audience appeared 
delighted with the work and accorded the 
composer spontaneous applause. 

Mr. Ganz served as narrator for Herbert 
Haufrecht’s witty ‘Story of Ferdinand’, 
which the composer conducted. Other pieces 
included on the program were Henry Had- 
ley’s Overture ‘In Bohemia’, Henry Holden 
Huss’s Allegretto Giocoso for strings, and 
Schelling’s ‘A Victory Ball’. A chorus 
from Walton High School sang Foster’s 
‘My Old Kentucky Home’. B. 


Reiner Conducts City Symphony 


New York City Symphony. Fritz Reiner 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22, eve- 


ning: 
Overture ‘Leonore’ No. 3............ Beethoven 
Symphony No. 97 in C Major.......... Haydn 
First Symphony.............+-se Shostakovich 


This was Mr. Reiner’s first appearance 
as guest conductor of the New York City 
Symphony in the WPA series, and he 
added another distinguished concert to the 
imposing list which that orchestra has 
achieved under its guest leaders. The 
orchestra was keenly responsive to the 
conductor’s wishes, and it played with 
stirring vitality throughout the evening. 
Mr. Reiner obviously wanted the very best 
that he could get from the musicians and 
each of the performances was genuinely 
exciting. 

It was good to find Shostakovich’s First 
Symphony on a Sunday evening program 
and to hear it so well played as it was on 
this occasion. Mr. Reiner made the 
listener aware of the tremendous dramatic 
impact of the score without resorting to 
musical distortion. The fascinating colors 
and timbres of the music were captured in 
a performance remarkable for its expert- 
ness of detail as well as for its grandeur 
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Andre Mathieu 


Samuel Sorin 


of style. One could not expect the same 
virtuosity from the New York City Sym- 
phony that one hears from our leading 
orchestras, but once again one realized 
how astoundingly well this WPA group 
can play under stimulating leadership. 
The Hadyn Symphony was played with 
fitting simplicity and with a delightful 
finish. It is an irresistible work, full of high 
spirits and unflagging vivacity of fancy. 
The slow movement is gravely eloquent in 
contrast to the ebullient finale. After a 
somewhat tentative opening, the orchestra 
built the ‘Leonore’ Overture to a forceful 
climax. The audience cheered and ap- 
plauded both conductor and orchestra at 
the close of the concert. > 


Sorin Plays with Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conductor. Soloist, Samuel Sorin, 


pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24, evening: 
Symphony in G, ‘Military’.............. Haydn 
Concerto in F Mimor..........ccccccess Chopin 
Mr. Sorin 
Symphony in E Minor:No., 4......... Brahms 


This was a “new wine in old bottles” 
concert, notable principally for a steady 
crescendo in tingling vitality. An almost 
literally stunning performance of the last 
movement of the Brahms was the climax. 
One may disagree personally with many of 
Mr. Ormandy’s ideas about tempos and 
nuances, but the impact of a virtuoso or- 
chestra playing a favorite work under his 
compelling direction was blood-stirring. 
The more serene atmosphere of the Haydn 
was almost forgotten by that time. 

Young Mr. Sorin received this and other 
appearances for winning the Schubert 
Memorial prize and the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs award in 1939. The 
ease with which he tossed off the frills and 
fancies of the Chopin gave an impression 
of almost careless nonchalance, but perhaps 
Chopin needs nothing more unless it is a 
trifle of sentimentality. In matters of 
technique he was certainly not found want- 
ing—in fact, there seemed to be immense 
reserve stores of that commodity. His 
tone, too, was always pretty, many times 
really sonorous. Another work might 
serve to display his undoubted gifts to 
higher advantage. ; 


Koussevitzky Continues 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 26, evening : 

Suite in E, for strings, Op. 63.......... Foote 

A SEE - dec ented teth chet «cv ehatases Debussy 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor....Tchaikovsky 

Koussevitzky is one of the few orchestral 
conductors before us today who concedes 
that Debussy ever was anything but the 
arch-impressionist and the painter of 
pretty pictures in pastel media. This latter 
all-pervading reputation is not a lowly one, 
but Debussy had several other strings to 
his bow. ‘La Mer’ represents one of these, 
and, as such, it demands treatment quite 
different from the ‘Faun’, the orchestral 
suites, the piano music, etc. 

In ‘La Mer’, Debussy is essentially pic- 
torial and vigorous. Gauzy mezzo-tints 
give way to brilliant color, and bold thrusts 
of elemental power take the place of evolv- 
ing, crystalizing and dissolving harmonic 
movement in this music when compared to 
those works which properly belong to De- 
bussy’s impressionistic catalogue. It is 
such fundamental differences as these which 
Dr. Koussevitzky recognizes and which 
make his interpretation one of the few vital 
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and intelligible conceptions of the music 
to be heard today. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s particular genius with 
the music of Tchaikovsky is well known. 
There were those at this concert who re- 
garded his reading of the Fifth Symphony 
as even more cogent than that of ‘La Mer’. 
Such eloquence as he imparts to this emo- 
tional tour-de-force is of a freshness and 
genuineness which long ago departed from 
most conductors’ concepts of this too- 
familiar composition. There is little more 
to be said of his playing of the Symphony 
other than that it was as nearly a perfect 
comprehension of the Tchaikoysky idiom 
as anybody has a right to expect of a con- 
temporary interpreter. 

It was pleasant to hear again the solid, 
musicianly suite by Arthur Foote, if only 
because it served to emphasize the miracles 
Dr. Koussevitzky wrought in the string 
sections of the orchestra in the short period 
of his tutelage. Throughout the program, 
the orchestra was as one with the con- 
ductor and feats of artistic and technical 
virtuosity were executed which demon- 
strated that the orchestra is a far greater 
symphonic instrument than it has got credit 
for hereabouts in recent years. : 

The same program, with the exception 
of the Foote Suite, was played on Sunday 
afternoon, March 1. 


Barzin Offers American Works 


National Orchestral Association. 
Barzin, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
28, afternoon: 


Piano Concerto, No. 2, in © Minor 
Rachmaninoff 
Zadel Skolovsky 
Andante for solo oboe and small orchestra 


Kennan 
Mitchell Miller 
Concerto for viola and orchestra, Op. 28 
Berezowsky 


Leon 
Feb. 


Nicolai Berezowsky 
‘Medieval Pvem’, for organ and orchestra 
Sowerby 
Edouard Nies-Berger, Organ 
Jack Miller, Boy Soprano 

This was the fourth in the Winners 
Series of Gabrilowitsch Memorial Concerts. 
The Walter Naumburg Musical Foundation 
was represented by Mr. Skolovsky; the 
American Academy in Rome by Kennan 
and Sowerby, and the League of Com- 
posers by Berezowsky. 

Impressions of so variegated a program 
tend to become confused, but to this writer, 
the performances given by Mr. Skolovsky 
as soloist in the Rachmaninoff Concerto 
and of Mr. Miller in the piece for oboe 
stood out above the others. In profes- 
sional parlance, Mr. Skolovsky displayed 
“a lot of technique” but his pianism is of a 
delicacy which could scarcely compete 
with the heavy scoring of the orchestra. 
The latter provided an alert, though some- 
times stiff, accompaniment. 

Beautifully modulated, richly intoned 
and impeccably accurate playing character- 
ized Mr. Miller’s performance of the 
moody and pastoral Andante by Kennan, 
a work which sets forth yet again the 
melancholy and somewhat eerie lyricism 
which has become the oboe’s traditional 
song in music literature. 

Mr. Berezowsky’s viola Concerto is an 
uneven and capricious work which ranges 
from somewhat austere theme and varia- 
tions to a really droll Scherzo (the second 
movement) which is full of trick instru- 





THREE SOLOISTS 
WITH THE 
NATIONAL 
ORCHESTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Edward Nies-Berger, 
Organist (Above) 
Nicolai Berezowsky 
(Above Right), 
and (Right) 

Zadel Skolovsky 





mentation and clown episodes for the solo 
instrument. The composer seems to have 
a marked talent for orchestration, but his 
thematic material is somewhat ephemeral 
and his own viola playing is scarcely equal 
in tonal and technical versatility to cope 
with so extended and vari-chromatic a 
work. 

Mr. Nies-Berger and the choir boy, Jack 
Miller, contributed the principal interest in 
the Sowerby ecclesiastical poem. The 
music is discursive, but the effects gained 
by use of the organ in combination with 
orchestra and also the employment of the 
boy soprano voice instrumentally were suffi- 
ciently effective to lend more than passing 
interest to the work. Mr. Nies-Berger 
gave a fine account of the difficult organ 
part and negotiated treacherous solo pas- 
sages in the high register of the pedals 
with great agility. 

As ever, Mr. Barzin presided over the 
doings of his young musicians with calm, 
yet exacting, authority and co-operated 
with the numerous soloists with laudable 
adaptability and sympathy. E. 


Szell Begins New Friends’ Orchestral 
Series 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music, 
George Szell, guest conductor; assisting 
artists, John Wummer flutist; Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harpist; Town Hall, March 1, after- 
noon : 


Overture in Italian Style 


(Symphony No. 32) K. 318............ Mozart 
eS ee a Pe Mozart 
Divertimento in D, No. 2, K. 131....... Mozart 
Concerto in C for flute and harp, K. 299 


Mr. Wummer and Mr. Salzedo 


It is said that writing a Concerto for 
flute and harp was not congenial to 
Mozart, but that fact could never be drawn 
from a hearing of the composition played 
upon this program and which was written 
to please a patron, the French Ambassador 
to London, the Duc de Guines, and his 
daughter. As with every other instru- 
ment for which he wrote, and their name 
is Legion, Mozart composed with that 
sure instinct and feeling for color, for the 
sound of the two instruments together, 
which will remain one of the seven won- 
ders of the artistic world. The soloists. 
Mr. Wummer and Mr. Salzedo, did jus 
tice to the brilliance, delicacy and _ ric! 
fabric of the Concerto, and they receive: 
support of the highest value from Mr. Sze!! 
and the orchestra. 

This concert, beginning the New Friend 
series, was highly auspicious. The Ove: 
ture in Italian Style, the Symphony in (, 
and the Divertimento, are all replete wit 
Mozart’s genius and the orchestra of son 
twenty pieces was not so large as to d) 
violence to his conceptions, yet larg 

(Continued on page 18) 
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KRUEGER CONDUCTS 
WITH LOCAL SOLOIST 


Kansas City Philharmonic Plays 
Beethoven and Ravel Works 
—Lois Kraft Heard 

Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—The 
eighth pair of subscription concerts of- 
fered by the Kansas City Philharmonic 
in Music Hall was particularly to be re- 
membered for a superb performance of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6. The 
orchestra responded to Karl Krueger’s 
imaginative conception with deeply im- 
pressive results. Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’ Suite No. 2 reached the high 
plane set by the performance of the 
Beethoven. Zabel’s concerto in C Minor 
was chosen by Lois Kraft, soloist, to 
display her substantial gifts on the harp. 
Miss Craft, is a member of the orches- 
tra. 

Claudio Arrau, Chilian pianist, made 
his first appearance in this territory 
when he appeared as soloist with the 
Philharmonic. His performance of the 
Brahms D Minor Concerto won high 
praise. Mr. Krueger and the orchestra 
deservedly shared the ovation. It was 
the ninth and final scheduled arena con- 
cert. Other items on the program in- 
cluded works of Goldmark, Wagner, 
Wolf-Ferrari and Liszt. 

A recent Sunday Special Philhar- 
monic concert, in Music Hall introduced 
as soloist, Mrs. Thomas Johnston 
Strickler, local soprano. A seldom heard 
work of Mozart’s, Concertante in E 
Flat was another feature of the pro- 
gram. Samuel Thaviu, concertmaster 
of the orchestra and Harold Newton, 
first chair violist, gave a distinguished 
account of this masterwork. Mr. Krue- 
ger at the helm further contributed 
Mendelssohn’s Overture, ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’, Dukas ‘The Apprentice 
Sorcerer’ and added encores. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 








Boston Symphony to Give Benefit 
Concert in Washington 


The Boston Symphony, with Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, will give its 
first concert in Washington, D. C., in 
seven years on March 31. Proceeds of 
the concert will go to Russian War 
Relief for the purchase of medicines 
and surgical supplies for Russia. Plans 
for the concert were announced in 
Washington by Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, 
wife of the former American ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union and chairman 
of the committee in charge for Russian 
War Relief, and Mrs. Edward M. Wat- 
son, vice-chairman of the committee. 
Dr. Koussevitzky is one af the sponsors 
of Russian War Relief, Inc. 





Kansas City Hears Musicale 

Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—The 
third Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musi- 
cale presented members in ‘Chauve- 
Souris’ program. Frances Van Duzee 
and Dorothy Perkins directed the per- 
formance with the assistance of Dellah 
Borders, Zella Easley, Stanley Deacon, 
Pearl Roemer Kelley, Betsy Walter and 
Walter Cook. Duane Spencer was 
Ceremonaire. 





Charles Brendler to Lead Navy Band 

WasHInctTon, D. C., March 5.— 
Charles Brendler, for the past sixteen 
years assistant leader of the U. S. Navy 
Band, has been appointed to succeed 
Lieutenant Charles Benter, recently re- 
signed, as band leader. Mr. Brendler 
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enlisted in the Navy as a “landsman- 
musician” in 1913. He served on U.S.S. 
Florida from 1913 to 1917, when he 
joined the Washington Navy Yard 
Band. The new leader was appointed 
a Navy bandmaster in 1924, and be- 
came a member of the Navy Band when 
it was organized. He has been solo 


clarinetist of the group since that date. 
A.T.M. 


MILWAUKEE HEARS 
THREE ORCHESTRAS 


The Chicago Symphony Appears 
under Lange and Chavez— 
Local Group Plays 

MILWAUKEE, March 5.—On Feb. 16 
the Chicago Symphony appeared in 
Milwaukee with Hans Lange conduct- 
ing. Robert Quick, a member of the 
orchestra’s violin section, was soloist 
and Carlos Chavez was guest conductor. 
Mr. Lange opened the concert with the 
Overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ by 
Gluck, followed by the ‘Scotch’ Fantasie 
for violin and orchestra, Op. 46, by 
Bruch, with Mr. Quick as the brilliant 
soloist. From here on, the concert was 
led by Mr. Chavez, who conducted the 
Buxtehude-Chavez Chaconne, and his 
own ‘Sinfonia India’ and Concerto for 
Four Horns. Margaret Rice is local 
manager for the Chicago Symphony. 

Gonzalez and Gorin Sing 

The Wisconsin Symphony, with 
Jerzy Bojanowski conducting, gave a 
charming concert recently. The guest 
soloists were Enya Gonzalez, soprano, 
and Igor Gorin, baritone. Mr. Gorin 
and Miss Gonzalez sang the duet from 
the second act of ‘La Traviata’ and 
‘La ci darem la mano’ from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, besides solos. The orchestra 
played the Overture to ‘Fra Diavolo’, 
the waltz from ‘Eugin Onegin’, ‘Les 
Préludes’ by Liszt and ‘The Afternoon 
of a Faun’ by Debussy. 

Local Composer Honored 

On Jan. 19 the Chicago Symphony 
under Dr. Frederick Stock, played an 
‘Introduction and Scherzo’ by Edna 
Frida Pietsch, a widely known Milwau- 
kee composer. The Symphony of the 
evening was the Beethoven Seventh. 

On Jan. 15 the Arion Musical Club 
presented the Indianapolis Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, in its first 
visit to Milwaukee. 

The Sinfonietta Orchestra under Dr. 
Ehrlich gave the audience a delightful 
evening on Jan. 28 at the Pabst Theater. 

ANNA R. RoBINsON 








Horowitz Plays in Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 2.—The 


recital by Vladimir Horowitz at En-- 


glish’s on Feb. 16, sponsored by the 
Martens Concerts, Inc., was attended 
by a large audience which recognized 
his art of piano playing, after the first 
few chords of Bach’s Chorale ‘Now 
Comes the Gentiles’ Saviour’. His was 
a finely arranged program of Bach, 
Brahms, Schubert, Chopin with Liszt’s 
transcription of Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse 
Macabre’. He astounded his listeners 
with his prodigious technique. PP. S. 





Shirley Sorelle Appears in Chicago for 
Cancer Benefit 

Cuicaco, March 2.—Shirley Sorelle, 
soprano, gave a recital in Fullerton Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 1 for the benefit 
of the Prothero Memorial Cancer Re- 
search. Her program was made up of 
French, Italian, and English songs, and 


operatic arias. Thomas Brennan, tenor, 
appeared as assisting artist, and joined 
Miss Sorelle in duets from ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Aida’. Accompaniments were played by 
Ernesto Barbini at the piano. 


ARTIST SERIES DRAW 
WASHINGTON CROWDS 


Heifetz and Horowitz Appear 
—Chamber Music Guild 
Completes Season 
WasHinctTon, D. C., March 5.—Jas- 
cha Heifetz gave his annual recital in 
Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s series be- 
fore an audience that overflowed onto 
the stage of Constitution Hall. Heifetz, 
as usual, was unperturbed by the crowd 
which he had literally about his feet, 
and concentrated on his job as if there 
were, indeed, no one within hearing. 
His major offerings were Mozart’s C 
Major Sonata and Max Bruch’s ‘Scotch 
Fantasy’. Most popular novelty on his 
program was the ‘Masks’ from Pro- 
kofieff’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’. This was 

applauded until repeated. 

Prokofieff’s new piano Sonata was a 
major item in Vladimir Horowitz’s re- 
cital in the same series on Feb. 24. The 
pianist’s eloquence in this modern work, 
in which he frequently seemed to leap 
the bounds of one piano’s capacities, 
prompted the hope that this artist will 
some day devote more of his, and his 
audience’s time to the modern field. 
Also on the Dorsey list recently were 
Bidu Sayao and Ezio Pinza of the Met- 
ropolitan who gave a joint recital on 
Jan. 17. 











San Carlo Heard 


The San Carlo Opera gave a week of 
repertory musical drama in the National 
Theater in the first week of February. 
In it Carlo Morelli made a successful 
debut in Washington by singing the 
title role in ‘Rigoletto’. And Rachel 
Carlay was enthusiastically received in 
her American operatic debut when she 
sang the title role in ‘Tosca’. 

The Washington Chamber Music 
Guild completed its most ambitious sea- 
son successfully on Feb. 11 when Egon 
Petri was guest artist. He appeared in 
the Brahms Quintet for Strings in F 
Minor. Paul Garrett, Washington clar- 
inetist, also assisted the Guild’s String 
Quartet in the Brahms Clarinet Quin- 
tet. 

The National Music League is well 
into its Coffee Concerts at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, and the popular PM 
Musical Hours in Pierce Hall. Young 
artists, chiefly from New York, have 
been participating, and the music has 
traced the art’s development from 1600. 

Jay WALz 





Houston Junior League Presents Artists 
Houston, Tex., March 5.—The art- 
ist committee of the Junior League with 
Frances Heyck as chairman, continues 
its custom of presenting local artists 
preceding the luncheon on Fridays. 
February programs were given by Rob- 
ert Welch, pianist; Abner Lewis, tenor ; 
Haydn Roberts, pianist, and Rebecca 
Friedman Miller, pianist. Coralie Greg- 
ory Wood, music supervisor for the city 
recreation department, announces the 
formation of a citywide chorus for girls 
from twelve to fifteen years of age. The 
group will meet on the city’s play- 
grounds to study folk songs of all na- 
tions and will assist with the folk fes- 
tival planned for the Spring by the de- 
partment. H. P. G. 


li 


KINDLER CONDUCTS 
NEW NATIVE WORKS 


Cornelissen Symphony Is Heard 
Bales Leads His Own 
Music for Strings 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—With 
new works, American and otherwise, 
sharing the spotlight with appearances 
of celebrated soloists, the National Sym- 
phony made a high score for significant 
performances in February. On Feb. 25 
Hans Kindler, conductor, had Richard 
Horner Bales as guest artist to conduct 
his ‘Music for Strings’ which won this 
year’s Washington Arts Club prize. 
The persuasiveness of this work grew 
out of simple, direct, melodic and rhyth- 
mic treatment. 

Another “first” of the year was the 





Arnold Cornelissen 


performance on Feb. 8 of Arnold Cor- 
nelissen’s First Symphony. Two move- 
ments of this work won first place last 
Spring when Dr. Kindler invited audi- 
tors to vote their preference. The Feb. 
8 concert, however, gave the entire work 
its first hearing, and Mr. Cornelissen 
was present to receive the enthusiastic 
reception. Percy Grainger appeared at 
this concert as soloist in the Grieg 
Piano Concerto. The orchestra per- 
formed his ‘In a Nutshell’ Suite for the 
first time in Washington. 

Nathan Milstein’s performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto was the 
highlight of an all-Russian program on 
Feb. 15. Rudolf Serkin’s eloquent per- 
formance of the Brahms Concerto in D 
Minor provided one of the season’s 
notable experiences on Feb. 18. Helen 
Traubel gave a magnificent interpreta- 
tion of the ‘Immolation’ Scene from 
Gotterdamerung’ and sang a group of 
ingratiating Beethoven songs on Feb. 4. 
René LeRoy, who makes the flute sound 
as warm and personal as the human 
voice, gave an exquisite performance of 
Mozart’s seldom heard Concerto for 
flute and orchestra in D Major on 
March 1, 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
Washington for its fourth visit of the 
season, stayed well within the bounds of 
conventional programming to display its 
feats of tonal magic. Artur Rubinstein 
was soloist in a dazzling reading of the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto. Eugene 
Ormandy also conducted Prokofieff’s 
‘Classical’ Symphony and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’ Suite. 

Jay Watz 
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SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
SHARED BY CHAVEZ 


Stock and Lange also Conduct 
—Quick, Horowitz, Kurtz and 
Piatigorsky Appear 





Cuicaco, March 1.—Carlos Chavez, 
one of Mexico’s leading composer-con- 
ductors, took the baton for the last half 
of the Thursday-Friday concerts, Feb. 
12 and 13, in Orchestra Hall, with the 
Chicago Symphony. Earlier in the pro- 
gram, Robert Quick, first violinist, ap- 
peared as soloist in the portion con- 
ducted by Hans Lange. 


Overture to ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’........ Gluck 
Fantasie for Violin and Orchestra, 

Ru Ts nein sc qdekesedhe tameeeredys sen08 Bruch 

Mr. Quick 
Carlos Chavez, Composer-Conductor 

SS OREO Buxtehude-Chavez 
Concerto for Four Horns............. Chavez 
EE EN ook 5 vn cus nGuntsheusdives Chavez 


A dynamic figure on the podium, Mr. 





Carlos Chavez 


Chavez’s music reflected the intensity 
and force of his native music. The ‘Sin- 
fonia India’ had been heard at Ravinia 
last Summer, and its pulsating rhythms 
and barbaric brilliance retained the ex- 
citing qualities observed at that time. 
The Concerto for Four Horns lacked 
appeal and it seemed unusually harsh 
and trying. The transcription of the 
Buxtehude Chacona was beautifully 
played. 

Mr. Quick’s playing of the Bruch 
Fantasie was notable for its warm tone 
and splendid interpretative qualities. 
Mr. Lange began the concert with a 
fine reading of the ‘Iphigénie en Au- 


lide’ Overture by Gluck. Q. 
Concerto for string orchestra, No, 3, 

iT hinknndninehicentoapivensdecewaensssees Bach 

Overture, ‘Portsmouth Point’........ Walton 


Symphony No. 1, ‘Pennsylvania’....Cadman 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1, in B Fiat 
BENE, QP. Ba riccccccsccnccacsce T 

Vladimir Horowitz played Tchaikov- 
sky’s B Flat Minor Piano Concerto with 
the Orchestra on Feb. 19 and 20 and 
charged the audience with such excite- 
ment that uninhibited shouts and whis- 
tles rang through formal Orchestra Hall 
at the conclusion of the performance. In 
addition to this the pianist was hon- 
ored as only the very great are honored 

according to Orchestra Hall tradi- 
tions) by the audience rising to its feet 
and the orchestra playing a fanfare. 
Horowitz received these tributes smil- 
ingly and modestly and tried to make 
Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor, share 
the glory with him. 

Everything about the occasion—be- 
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ginning with the choice of the music 
itselfi—was sensational. Far from com- 
promising himself musically by playing 
a work now looked upon by everyone as 
a popular tune, Horowitz succeeded in 
restoring its original importance and 
luster. The tremendous sonority of the 
opening chords, the lyrical calm of the 
second movement, and the phenomenal 
dexterity exhibited in the most tech- 
nique-taxing passages of the Concerto— 
these were but a few of the dramatic 
moments of the performance. Edward 
L. Ryerson, president of the Orchestral 
Association, announced that Mr. Horo- 
witz was donating the fee received for 
his two appearances to Russian war re- 
lief. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘Penn- 
sylvania’ Symphony, which was receiv- 
ing its first performance here, was ex- 
pressively played by the orchestra, Full 
of attractive melodies and interesting 
reflections of some of the aspects of the 
composer’s native state (such as steel 
factories and Indians), the Symphony 
made an agreeable first impression. 


Edmund Kurtz, first ’cellist, was solo- 
ist under Frederick Stock on Feb. 24. 


a ere ee Bach-Rusch 
Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn, 
hb Wiins casedesdocncecescicnedeceastes Brahms 
Concerto for ‘cello in A Minor, Op. 129— 
humann 
Five Symphonic Etudes, Based on the 
American Folk-Song, ‘El-A-Noy’..Mueller 
‘Voices of the Forest’, from ‘Siegfried’— 


i . : Wagner 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, from Gétter- 
EE dose pastes hack tacit Wagner 


The Schumann Concerto was played 
with considerable warmth and color by 
Mr. Kurtz, the slow movement being re- 
plete with rich feeling. Florian Mueller, 
first oboist, was the featured composer 
at this concert and his Five Symphonic 
Etudes based on ‘EI-A-Noy’ had a 
freshness and buoyancy that was im- 
mensely satisfying. 

The Brahms Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn were exceptionally well 
played as was Milton Rusch’s transcrip- 
tion of the Bach Fantasia in G. Dr. 
Stock gave a fine interpretation of the 
Wagner excerpts and the orchestra re- 
sponded with its best. 


Paul Hindemith’s Concerto was the 
vehicle chosen by Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, for his appearance with the 
orchestra, Dr. Stock, conducting, at the 
Thursday-Friday subscription concerts 
on Feb. 26 and 27, in Orchestra Hall. 

Prelude from Suite the play ‘Kénigskinder’—- 

Humperdinck 

RN RUD. OD aviv csdakecestate Beethoven 

Variations Solenelles............... Van Vactor 

€ composer conducting) 

Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra. .Hindemith 

While the Hindemith Concerto had 
an austerity and meagerness of outline, 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s energy and compel- 
ling playing seemed able to make it 
palatable. He was heartily applauded 
and returned to play a movement from 
Bach’s unaccompanied Suite for ’cello 
with rare delicacy and beauty. 


The Fourth Beethoven Symphony 
was matchlessly played and Dr. Stock’s 
reading of the score had great dignity. 
David Van Vactor conducted his own 
composition, Variations Solenelles, 
meeting with warm-hearted approval for 
both the composition and his conduct- 
ing of it. The concert began with the 
Prelude from Suite to the play ‘Konigs- 
kinder’ by Humperdinck. Q. 


Chicago 


By RuTH Barry and CHARLES QUINT 








RECITAL AND CHORAL 
ATTRACTIONS HEARD 


Rubinstein Appears in Concert 
—Polish Ballet Gives Five 
Nationalistic Dances 


Cuicaco, March 5.— Artur Rubin- 
stein gave a recital in the Civic Opera 
House on Feb. 22. Beginning with 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, the 
Polish pianist at once demonstrated his 
prodigious technical skill. In two in- 
termezzi and the B Minor Rhapsody by 
Brahms which followed, his playing 
took on a gentle, introspective charac- 
ter. Throughout the afternoon Mr. 
Rubinstein shifted easily from one atti- 
tude to another and each of the widely 
differing compositions on the program 
received a revealing performance. 

The St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, 
Minnesota, directed by F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, presented two concerts for the 
benefit of Norwegian relief on Feb. 16 
and 17 in Orchestra Hall. 

The Polish Arts Club of Chicago took 
over the Civic Opera House in the eve- 
ning and presented the radiant Polish 
Ballet in a program of five nationalistic 
dance sets. The ballet is composed of 
local dancers under the direction of 
Felix Sadowski. An orchestra under the 
stimulating leadership of Jerzy Boja- 
nowski furnished the music. 

The ballets presented were: ‘Chopini- 
ana’, a classical ballet in one act; 
‘Country Wedding’, a series of native 
dances with music by Moniuszko and 
Kurpinski; ‘Gypsy Camp’, which uses 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances; ‘Moun- 
taineer’, with music from Paderewski’s 
‘Manrw’ and Moniuszko’s ‘Halka’; and 
a character ballet, ‘Umarl Maciek 
Umarl’, with music by Noskowski. 
Principal roles were danced by Nina 
Juszkiewicz, James Jamieson, Janina 
Frostowna, William d’Luger and Mr. 
Sadowski. 


Kolberg Appears at Curtiss 





Hugo Kolberg, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, appeared in recital 
at Curtiss Hall on Feb. 23. In a pro- 
gram which included Bach’s Sonata No. 
3 in E, Max Reger’s Sonata, Op. 91, 
for violin alone, and Mozart’s Concerto 
for Violin, No. 5, in A, Mr. Kolberg 
played with a vigor and clarity. His ac- 
companist was Hilda Freund. The re- 
cital was sponsored by the Principia 
Mothers Club of Chicago. 

The Chicago Symphonic Choir, di- 
rected by Walter Aschenbrenner, gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall on the 
afternoon of March 1 for the benefit of 
the Jugoslav Relief Fund Association. 
Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, was soloist. 
The program included songs of a sacred 
and nationalistic character written by 
Slavic composers. A number of tran- 
scriptions by Mr. Aschenbrenner were 
presented. Mr. Balokovic played a 
group of three selections by Smetana, 
Szmanowsky, and Lhotka. Jasna Bjan- 
kini played the accompaniments. 

On the same afternoon Howard E. 
Preston, bass-baritone, appeared in re- 
cital at Curtiss Hall. His program in- 
cluded arias from Verdi’s ‘Simon Boc- 
canegra’, ‘Wotan’s Farewell’ from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Walkiire’, and songs by Mus- 





sorgsky and Wolf. Robert MacDonald 
accompanied at the piano. 

Another bass-baritone, who gave 
recital March 1, was H. Johann Esch 
bach. In Kimball Hall he presented a 
program of songs by Henry Purcell 
Brahms, Massenet, Bantock, Trunk 
Warren, Rohlfing, and Sacco. B. 

The Musicians Club of Women pre 
sented Alice Shearer, Merle Benedict 
Margaret Jean Chee and Eva Horade 
sky, in a concert at The Cordon on Feb 
16. Accompanists were Aloha Lawvei 
Louise Evans and Esther Hirschberg 

Martha Graham and her dance group, 
including Erick Hawkins and Merce 
Cunningham appeared at the Blackstone 
Theater on the afternoon and evening, 
Feb. 15, presenting three new dances, 
‘El Penitente’, ‘Letter to the World’ 
and ‘Punch and The Judy’. 

Barton Mumaw, dancer, formerly 
with the Ted Shawn male dance group, 
gave a recital in the Great Northern 
Theater on Feb. 22. With Jess Meeker 
at the piano, he presented a number of 
dances from the Shawn days, plus sev- 
eral new ones of his own. 

The Ballet Theater presented ten pro- 
ductions, eight of them new to this city, 
in the Civic Opera House, during its 
five performances beginning on Feb. 26 
and ending March 1, with a matinee 
on Saturday. All new ballets were pre- 
sented the opening night, ‘Princess Au- 
rora’, ‘Pas de Quatre’ and ‘Bluebeard’. 
Two new ballets were viewed on Feb. 
27, ‘Naughty Lisette’ and ‘Russian Sol- 
dier’ along with ‘Swan Lake’. 

The company, considerably aug- 
mented and improved since its work 
with the Chicago Opera Company two 
seasons ago, was cordially received at 
all performances and the _ individual 
stars headed by Anton Dolin, Irina 
Baronova, and Alicia Markova, were 
warmly welcomed. 

Quartet Sings Opera Selections 

Dorothy Cornfield, soprano; Bar- 
bara Russell, contralto; John Gabler, 
tenor, and Harry Swanson, baritone, 
gave a program of solo and ensemble 
operatic selections in Kimball Hall on 
Jan. 27. Mr. Swanson, last season’s 
winner of an opera audition with the 
Chicago Opera disclosed an especially 
beautiful baritone voice handled intelli- 
gently. The other singers showed un- 
usual promise. 

Peter Melnikov, pianist, made his de- 
but in Curtiss Hall on Jan. 27, in a 
varied program of classical and modern 
works played with understanding and 
ample ability. Jesse Meriwither, pian- 
ist, gave a recital in the Studebaker 
Theater on Feb. 8, playing a program 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Schubert and Liszt. 

Jascha Heifetz elected to play a curi- 
ous program in his recital in the Civic 
Opera House on Feb. 15, ending with 
Russell Bennett’s ‘Hexapoda, Five 
Studies in Jitterroptera’, a blatant bur- 
lesque, played with the same serious 
mien reserved for the classics. Mr. 
Heifetz was in top form and, whether 
a Strauss sonata or the Bennett opus, 
one had the satisfaction of listening to 
superb playing. He was admirably as- 
sisted by Emanuel Bay at the piano. 





ADLER LEADS WPA MEN 





Symphony Resumes Concerts with 
Stephan Hero as Soloist 

Cuicaco, March 1.—After a two 
weeks’ tour playing in defense areas 
downstate, the Illinois WPA Symphony 
resumed its series of Monday evening 
concerts at the Eighth Street Theatre 
on Feb. 23. Kurt Herbert Adler of the 


(Continued on page 28) 





ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
VIENNESE PROGRAM 


Orchestra Launches Ten-Day 
Brahms Festival with 
Zimbalist as Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—Attrac- 
tive and melodious as well as somewhat 
on the lighter side was the all-Viennese 
program which engaged the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at its concerts of Feb. 
20 and 21 with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting and the audiences—by the 
amount and character of applause— 
very responsive and approving. Mr. 
Ormandy and his colleagues gave their 
best to the music. 





Three Movements from Divertimento No. 
10, in F Mozart 


Symphony in G, ‘Military’............ Haydn 
Entr’acte from ‘Rosamunde’.........Schubert 
Suite from Music for ‘Much Ado About 
RE rr Korngold-Ormandy 
Overture to ‘Waldmeister’............ Strauss 
‘Die Schénbrunner’ Waltz............ Lanner 
New Pizzicato Polka.................Strauss 
‘Leichtes Blut’ Fast Polka........... Strauss 


‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’ Waltz.Strauss 


The patterns, textures, and melodic 
materials of the Mozart excerpts de- 
lighted in a deftly-wrought, gracious, 
and refined statement. Thoroughly ac- 
ceptable too was the reading of Haydn’s 
Symphony, a direct and clean-cut ex- 
position. The ‘Rosamunde’ music was 
also appropriate to character and con- 
tent, luscious orchestral tone contribut- 
ing’to the pleasure. This commentator 
likes Erich Korngold’s ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’ Suite but prefers the 
music in its original continent orches- 
tral dress rather than in the “expanded” 
and overly-heavy “symphonic” version 
introduced by Mr. Ormandy at these 
concerts, a version sanctioned by the 
composer, taking the program notes at 
face value. The Johann Strauss, Jr., 
and Lanner works furnished their own 
special measure of tunefulness and 
charm and in serving them Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra did not lessen 
the qualities and standards of their re- 
spective duties. 


Brahms Program Given 


Launching a _ ten-day Philadelphia 
Brahms Festival, the Orchestra at its 
concerts of Feb. 27 and 28 featured an 
all-Brahms bill with Mr. Ormandy on 
the podium and Efrem . Zimbalist as 
soloist. The ‘Academic Festival’ over- 
ture, the Symphony No. 3, and the D 
Major violin Concerto were played. 
From the Concerto derived the pro- 
gram’s greatest share of satisfaction. In 
his elucidation of the solo part Mr. Zim- 
balist revealed depth of feeling and a 
mature and understanding artistry 
while Mr. Ormandy and his associates 
admirably consummated their obliga- 
tions in accompaniment and collabora- 
tion. The ‘Academic Festival’ Over- 
ture had brilliant treatment and the re- 
ception of the Symphony denoted that 
the audience relished the interpretation, 
but all things considered, the reading 
fell short of a strong and complete 
manifestation of the vitality and beauty 
inherent in the score. 

On Feb. 23 with Mr. Ormandy di- 
recting, the orchestra reached the sev- 
enth concert in its Monday evening 
series. The soloist was the pianist, 
Samuel Sorin, winner in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs Young Art- 
ists Contest and recipient of the Schu- 
bert Memorial Award. Mr. Sorin who 
also appeared with the orchestra here 
last season, was heard in Chopin’s Con- 
certo No. 2, in F Minor, bringing to 
his assignment a secure and facile tech- 
nique and a generally resourceful pian- 
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ism. The surrounding schedule com- 
prised Hadyn’s ‘Military’ Symphony 
and Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. 


LITTLE SYMPHONY GIVES 
NAVY RELIEF BENEFIT 








Barone Includes Two American Works 
on Program—Woltmann Leads 
Own Variations 

PHILADELPHIA, March 5—The Amer- 
ican Little Symphony conducted by its 
founder Joseph Barone appeared at the 
Academy of Music on March 2 in a 
concert for the benefit of the Navy Re- 
lief Society. For ‘The Star-Spangled 


Philadelphia 


By WirLuuaM E. SmitH aes 








Banner’ the singing was led by Dorothy 
Sarnoff. 

The group played Corelli’s charm- 
ing Concerto Grosso in B Flat, Op. 6, 
No. 11; Boccherini’s "Cello Concerto in 
B Flat minor with Jean Schroeder as 
the skilled soloist; Bach’s ‘Come Sweet 
Death’ in Mr. Barone’s arrangement; 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 35, in D, the 
‘Haffner’, and music by two American 
composers. Frederick Woltmann con- 
ducted his well-constructed Variations 
on an Old English Folk Tune (‘The 
Three Ravens’) with Mary Norris as 
exponent of the important piano part. 
Alan Hovaness appeared as piano solo- 
ist in his ‘Prayer for Peace’. 
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LASCALA COMPANY 
OFFERS ‘TROVATORE’ 


Local Singers Appear—Mozart 
Work Given by Phila- 

delphia Opera : 
PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—The Phil- 
adelphia LaScala Opera Company gave 
a meritorious performance of ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ on Feb. 19 with Herbert Fiss con- 
ducting. An enthusiastic audience filled 
the Academy of Music. Bernardo De 
Muro sang the role of Manrico. Now 
sixty-one years old, Mr. De Muro had a 
fluency and strength of delivery that 
younger artists might envy. The part 
of Leonora was well taken by Anita 
Amon, new here and impressing favor- 
ably. Dramatically intense was Maria 
Crescentini’s delineation of Azucena. 


(Continued on page 20) 











RECORD CONCERTS CORP. 


The Concert Theatre 
202 W. 58th St., N. Y.C.—Clrcle 6-6085 





AMY 


ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


. a deep, rich, smooth 
> 


contralto .. . 
Sioux Falls Press 





NORMAN 


ROLAND 


Baritone 


“Amazingly fine in acting 
and voice” 
—Toronto Daily Star 





GERTRUDE 


RIBLA 


Dramatic Soprano 


Superb 


“A sensation! 
voice and acting ... 
Philadelphia Bulletin 








JOHN 


WALSH 


Baritone 





“. . . resonant and naturally 


LILLIAN 


MOORE 


Solo Dancer, Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


“... brilliant and captivat- 





NICOLAI 
Berezowsky 


Composer-Conductor-Violinist ¥ 


“Enthusiastically acclaimed” 








expressive quality . . .” 


-——Minneapolis Tribune 





Jp attractive voice . . a ing!” 
Zs . a Te. eee . Cincinnati Times-Star The New York Post & 
SUZANNE FRANK JEAN 
ROBINSON | KNEISEL HANDZLIK 
Soprano Violinist Contralto 
“| . clear, flexible voice of |“. . - Belongs to the aristoc- . rich . . distinctive . . 


racy of musicians. 
~—-Chicago Herald & Examiner 





heroic...” 
—Portiand News-Telegram 























lustre... 
—Danbury News-Tribune 





— ALICE BROOKS 
GARTH I! HOWLAND | DUNBAR 
Negro Baritone Messo-Seavéns “ee 
Concert—Radio— “Full—-mature——brilliant” +. tlt « ian 
wine ee ne —New Bedford Mercury ; . oan Baar Pek Sea 
ISABEL SELMA ELVIRA 
WESTCOTT KRAMER DEL MONTE 
Contralto Pianist f Soprano ; 
oe _——. oo” a readth 





—New York Herald-Tribune 


of feelings .. . 
—Newark Evening News 











“... earned the plaudits of 
the large audience with her 


vocalism and histrionics . . .” 
—New York Times 











JULIET LORRAINE MARIANA 
SHAW RILEY SARRICA 
er Coloratura Soprano Pianist 
a‘ ; “ge out pre-eminent- ok eae oat fs a — dash, style and 
—The Norwalk Hour que... _Heten Mabie Washington Eve. Star 
RUTH MAXINE HELEN 
ROONEY DORELLE HENRY 
Soprano Lyric Soprano Soprano 


. a voice of power, true 
soprano, singular clarity.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune 
Per. Rep.: B. Ufelder, Hotel Bretton Hall, N. Y 








; . glorious voice en- 
raptured audience .. .” 
—Harrisburg Telegrap 
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C O N § E R x - - Landowska Returns and Plays Bach’s 


FTER fourteen years absence, 
Wanda Landowska returned in a 
harpsichord recital devoted to 

Bach’s ‘Goldberg’ Variations which was 
one of the high points of the season. 
Pianists of the fortnight were Robert 
Goldsand, Webster Aitken, Henri Deer- 
ing, in joint recital with Mischa Elzon, 
violinist, and Anna Antoniades. Vocal- 
ists included Gladys Swarthout, Maria 
Kurenko, Winifred Watson and Henri 
Mondi. Joseph Szigeti, Jascha Heifetz, 
Henri Temianka, Helen Teschner Tas, 
Alexander Suwalsky, Dr. Jerome Gross 
and Karola Muller were heard in violin 
recitals and Maurice Eisenberg gave a 
‘cello recital The New Friends of 
Music continued their chamber music 
series with a recital in which Rose 
Bampton, soprano, and the Budapest 
String Quartet were the participating 
artists. Rene Le Roy, flutist, gave a 
concert with the assistance of Marjorie 
Call Salzedo and Carlos Salzedo, harp- 
ists; Janos Scholz, ’cellist; Bernard 
Wagenaar, composer and pianist; and a 
chamber orchestra. 


Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist 


The afternoon of Feb. 21 will remain 
memorable in musical annals for the return 
of Wanda Landowska after an absence of 
fourteen years, in a harpsichord recital in 
Town Hall which was devoted to Bach’s 
‘Goldberg’ Variations. The audience was 
composed in large measure of famous art- 
ists and professional musicians and it gave 
Mme. Landowska a fervent reception, 
which showed how sorely she has been 
missed. For she is not only the greatest 
harpsichordist of the day, though that 
would be a high distinction. She is also 
one of our greatest interpreters and musi- 
cal scholars, in the best sense of the word. 
The music of Bach, as Mme. Landowska 
plays it, is intensely alive, because she has 
had the patience, the intelligence and the 
inspiration to restore it to us as it was 
conceived and performed. This is not a 
restoration in the sense of historical patch- 
work, but a recreative experience which 
has involved a vast amount of research and 
hard work. 

For a long time, Bach’s ‘Goldberg’ Vari- 
ations suffered the fate of ‘The Art of the 
Fugue’. If people heard those works at 
all, they heard them in dull, academic per- 
formances which gave little inkling of their 
true glory. oday, the story is different. 
Half of the fascination of the ‘Goldberg’ 
Variations lies in the composer’s genius for 
instrumental effects. And Mme. Landow- 
ska obtained a variety of color and dynamic 
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‘Goldberg’ Variations 











w~ 


Winifred Watson 


Helen Teschner Tas 


contrast throughout the thirty variations 
which rivalled in miniature the resources 
of the modern orchestra. Technically, her 
performance was a miracle of rhythmic 
vitality and impeccable accuracy. Every 
phrase was woven into a texture of flaw- 
less conception. The ornaments fell natur- 
ally into place in the design, and the con- 
trapuntal patterns emerged without a trace 
of over-emphasis. When Mme. Landow- 
ska repeated the original theme at the 
close of the variations, one realized what 
a tremendous experience her performance 
had been. She was compelled to add a 
Ground of Purcell and Rameau’s ‘Tam- 
bourin’ as encores. S 


Helen Teschner Tas, Violinist 


Ernst Victor Wolff, at the piano. Town 
Hall, Feb. 21, evening: 


ae Bi ee i bev dvnscassscinccess Tartini 
Adagio in E Major, K. 261 (cadenza by 
Beare Teeenner. TAS). ciccccssccsccece Mozart 
Partita No. 3, in E Major............+«:- Bach 
Sonata, Op. 47 (‘Kreutzer’)........ Beethoven 
PN, Sade daviss 40exeuei'eVedanntaenvent Ravel 


Helen Teschner Tas has long been recog- 
nized as a violinist of sterling musicianship 
and artistic attainments, and she amply 
justified her reputation as such at this re- 
cital, the first she has given here in several 
seasons. 

It was in the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata that the 
artist came most fully into her own for she 
entered into the music of this work with 
an emotional intensity and rose to heights 
of eloquence in it scarcely foreshadowed in 
her playing of the previous works. Under 
her hands and those of her able collab- 
orator, Ernst Victor Wolff, the thrice- 
familiar Beethoven opus became a freshly 
vital and soulful utterance, in which every 
measure was a vivid factor. The audience 
was prompt to recognize the unusual cali- 
bre of the stimulating reading given the 
work. 

The rarely heard Mozart Adagio, writ- 
ten to replace the original Adagio of the 
violin concerto in A major for the specific 
use of a violinist incapable of negotiating 





Concerts in New York, March 11 through 25 


Carnegie Hall 


March 11: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
** 12: Boston Symphony 
“13, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“* 13: Osear Levant, pianist 
“14, afternoon: Boston Symphony 
“14: New York Schools of Music 
“15, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
** 15: Alexander Brailowsky, pianist 
“16: National hestral Association 
“19: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
*“* 20, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
20: National Youth Orchestra 
“21: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
22, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
osef Hofmann, pianist 
hiladelphia Orchestra 
: Schola ntorum of New York 


Town Hall 


March 11: Yvonne Druian, pianist 

“13: Norma Hozore, pianist 

14, afternoon: Blair McClosky, baritone 

“14: College of St. Elizabeth Glee Club 

** 15, afternoon: Florence Hartley, soprano 

“15, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music Orchestra, Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist 


March 15: Aubrey Pankey, baritone 
“ 16: Adolf Busch and his chamber music 
players 
17: Yara Bernette, pianist 
** 18: Lawrence Tibbett, baritone 
20: Irene Rosenberg, pianist 
** 21: Helvetia Maennerchor 
22, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music Orchestra, Artur Schnabel, 
pianist 
22: Concert, auspices the Little Red 
Schoolhouse 
23: Arved Kurtz, violinist 
“24: Skidmore College Chorus; College In- 
strumental Trio 
25: Louis Kaufman, violinist 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


March 13: Esther Jacobson, soprano 
“14; Paula Crystal, soprano 
“15: Jerome Sacks, baritone; Gula Keagy, 
contralto 
16: Robert Stuart, tenor 
“18: Helen Wakefield, pianist 
20: Piano recital by artist-pupils of Carl 
er 
21: Brooklyn Free Musical Society 
22: Piatro Frosini, accordionist 
“23: Otto Gruenbaum, pianist 
25: Stella Halpern, pianist 





the technical difficulties of the original sat- 
isfactorily, is a characteristically melodic 
and an elaborately developed work and the 
recitalist’s own cadenza proved to be 
eminently consistent stylistically and ad- 
mirably designed in general. Mrs. Tas’s 
performance of it was marked by an au- 
thoritative sense of style and artistic finesse, 
though, like her playing of the Tartini 
sonata and the Bach partita, it suffered to 
a certain extent from insufficient variety of 
color and vitalizing spontaneity. A sizable 
audience applauded with warm responsive- 
ness at every opportunity. G 


Winifred Watson, Soprano (Debut) 


Paul Ulanowsky, pianist. The Town 
Hall, Feb. 22, afternoon: 
‘Bist du bei Mir”; 

‘Mein Glaubiges Herze’...............-. Bach 
Aria from ‘Radamisto’............ Handel- Bibb 
‘An die Nachtigall’; 

‘Kommt dir Manchmal’.............. Brahms 
Se. on Jc uaseteccedestebusten Franz 
ET ludintu satincncisencsents Schumann 
SE SEE. cc ocnsncedacesosececs Martini 
cab NSe so ued scosoedovecctdesevany Rabaud 
Gs Rr ee re Chausson 
, i» ers Fourdrain 
Ee PPR OCOD 6 oo vc ccc cecscccceces Granados 
SE TAL. venenatis beenesens bees 


‘In Quelle Trine’ 

from Manon Lescaut’.........scscee: 

‘The Cloths of Heaven’...............:: 

DD, EAPO BO NGS’. nccccecoscce 

‘My Lord, What a Morning’ 

‘O, What a Beautiful City’............ 

This recital added one more to the ex- 
cellent singers of the Negro race who are 
rapidly taking the position their efforts 
deserve in the musical world. Mrs. Wat- 
son, who hails from Bermuda originally, 
has a warm, beautiful soprano voice which 
she handles almost perfectly, the single 
reservation being the high tones when 
sung loudly. These had a tendency to sound 
“spread”. Her interpretative gifts rank 
with the best, though a trifle too much 
restraint, a rare quality with singers, made 
some of her numbers less poignant than 
they might otherwise have been. Still, 
this is an admirable fault if fault it be. 
Another rare asset is that the amplitude 
of the voice makes it sound large even 
when used softly. 

The Bach and Handel works were well 
negotiated. Of the German group, the 
Franz was the best. Incidentally, the 
singer’s German diction was especially 
good. The French songs, with the group 
of the lovely Martini were not particu- 
larly important songs but they were given 
with conviction which made them seem so, 
and the Puccini aria sounded better than 
it has in a long time. The English songs 
were all well given and there were, of 
course, numerous encores. Mrs. Watson 
is a most welcome addition to the ex- 
tremely small number of concert singers 
who really know how to sing! 





Rose Bampton Assists Budapest Quartet 
Budapest String Quartet: Josef Rois- 
man and Alexander Schneider, violins; 
Boris Kroyt, viola; Mischa Schneider, 
’cello. Rose Bampton, soprano; Brooks 
Smith, accompanist. New Friends of 
Music, Inc., Town Hall, Feb. 22, after- 
noon: 
we in F, Op. 96 
‘Suleika’; ‘Nachtlied’; Neue Liebe’; ‘Der 
Mond’; ‘Andres Maienlied’; ‘Bei der 


Wiege’; ‘Frihlingslied’ ........ Mendelssohn 
: Miss Bampton 
Cees Bi ES Gi tk ciiven cacccctcodes Mozart 


Since both the Dvorak and the Mozart 
quartets represented here are repertoire 
numbers, the Mendelssohn Lieder and Miss 
Bampton’s singing of them were the mat- 
ters of principal concern. Like the same 
composer’s ‘Songs Without Words’, these 
songs “with words” are flawlessly con- 
structed, they are in impeccable artistic 
taste and they contain scarcely a fibre of 
vital or substantial musical protoplasm. 
They are reasonable facsimilies of great 
song literature which only a few singers 
can make to sound like the real thing, 
and that seems to be as good a reason as 
any why they so seldom are heard. 

The full-bodied, dramatic voice of Miss 





Lipnitzki 


Wanda Landowska 


Bampton is one of the few that can re- 
move the pallor from this kind of music. 
Certainly nothing could come of them on 
the lips of a true lyric for whom such songs 
presumably are written. The dynamic 
range of Miss Bampton’s operatic soprano, 
the richness and depth of her tones and the 
breadth of statement which her theatrical 
experience brings to bear in all of her 
singing, lent import and substance upon 
which the songs themselves have no claim. 
Only the ‘Andres Maienlied’ had power and 
movement, but it suffered, unfortunately, 
from _ recollections of Schubert’s ‘Er! 
K6nig’ of which it seemed to be a tenta- 
tive rehearsal. ‘Neue Liebe’ has possibili- 
ties as a piano piece and it would be in- 
teresting to hear it performed thus with 
the vocal line incorporated. 

The Dvorak Quartet, one of the Spill- 
ville, Iowa, compositions, and the Mozart 
work were given spirited and somewhat 
emotionalized readings, but it was all for 
the best since neither work responds well 
to strictly formal treatment. E. 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 


Mason Jones, French horn player, as- 
sisting artist. Andor Foldes at the piano. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 25, evening: 


Sonata in E Minor (K. 304)............ Mozart 
Prelude to Partita in B......ccccoscscces Bach 
MEE. ccd G4 speeds Rabebesess aceon oveet hen Ravel 
‘Danse Paysanne’ from 

“Harnaszie’ ......... Szymanowski-Kochanski 
‘La fontaine d’Arethuse’......... Szymanowski 
Fourth Sonata: ‘Children’s Day 

at the Camp Meeting’.......... Charles Ives 


Trio for horn, violin and piano 
Op. 40 


This was a superb recital. Mr. Szigeti 
devoted the proceeds to the British War 
Relief Society and the concert had the pat- 
ronage of Lord and Lady Halifax, but 
there was none of that dullness which so 
often hangs over benefit recitals, no mat- 
ter how fine the cause to which they are 
dedicated. On the contrary, both in pro- 
gram and performance it was one of the 
most satisfactory musical events encoun- 
tered thus far in a singularly brilliant 
musical season. Compared with Mr. Szig- 
eti’s program, the musical fare offered by 
most of our virtuosi is as a cheap chromo- 
lithograph to a Cezanne water-color. 


Mozart’s E Minor Sonata is an amazing 
piece of music. There is nothing light or 
precious about this sonata; it is pure 
strength and feeling, simple in form, but 
tremendously concentrated. Both Mr. Szig- 
eti and Mr. Foldes played it with a full 
realization of those qualities, the result 
being a performance of impressive nobility. 
Mr. Szigeti kept an even line of vitality 
in the Bach E Major Prelude, so that the 
audience was tense with excitement by the 
time he reached its conclusion. Ravel's 
Sonata is not an easily accessible work, 
but once it has been assimilated into the 
listener’s system, so to speak, it has a 


(Continued on page 22) 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
RESUME CONCERTS 





Rodzinski Conducts Orchestra 
on Return from Tour— 
Koutzen Work Given 


CLEVELAND, March 1.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, returning from a tour, 
resumed its regular concerts in Sever- 
ance Hall on Feb. 19 and 21. Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, was the soloist, play- 
ing the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. En- 
thusiastic applause 
greeted perfect per- 
formance of this 
lovely work. The 
Symphonic Poem, 
‘Valley Forge’, by 
Boris Koutzen, was 
given its perform- 
ance in Cleveland, 
the composer being 
present to receive 
the plaudits of a 
warmly responsive 
audience. The program closed with 
Brahms’s First Symphony. Artur Rod- 
zinski conducted. 

The concerts of Feb. 26 and 28 pro- 
vided a variety and range to please 
everyone. Opening with Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in B Flat, No. 102, the after- 
intermission fare consisted of ‘Spirit- 
uals’ for string choir and orchestra, by 
Morton Gould, a first performance in 
Cleveland, and ended with Debussy’s 
‘Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun’, 
excerpts from ‘Iberia’, by Albeniz, the 
‘Féte-Dieu a Seville’ and ‘Triana’. But 
the thrill of the evening was the electri- 
fying performance of the violin Con- 
certo, No. 1, in D, by Paganini, in 
which Zino Francescatti in a debut ap- 
pearance with the Cleveland Orchestra 
achieved an unprecedented success. 





Boris Koutzen 


Twilight Series Resumes 

A concert for fourth grade children 
was given by the Orchestra on Feb. 27. 
Music of Handel, Paul White and Deli- 
bes pleased the young concert-goers. 
Twilight Concerts were resumed on 
Feb. 22. The program included the first 
movement from the Symphony of 
Franck, the ‘Dance of the Happy 
Spirits’ and ‘Dance of the Furies’ from 
‘Orpheus’ by Gluck; ‘Omphale’s Spin- 
ning Wheel’ of Saint-Saéns, the 
Scherzo from the ‘Afro-American Sym- 
phony’ of Still and ‘Jubilee’ from ‘Sym- 
phonic Sketches’ by Chadwick. The old 
and new combined in pleasing young 
and old in a capacity overflow audience 
of 2,000. 

The Cleveland Concert Course, under 
the direction of Mrs. Emil Brudno, com- 
pleted a series of outstanding quality 
and attainment when the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, led by Dmitri Mitropoulos, 
gave a program of distinction. Mitro- 
poulos drew from his eighty-six players 
tone and volume of appealing quality. 
The program included the Weiner tran- 
scription of the Bach Toccata No. 1 in C 
Minor, followed by Beethoven’s Seventh 
Sy mphony. The ‘Provenecal Suite’ of 
Milhaud, followed by Anis Fuleihan’s 
‘Pastorale for orchestra’ both held gen- 
eral appeal. Falla’s ballet, ‘The Three- 
Cornered Hat’, gave a brilliant and ex- 
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citing ending to an evening of rare de- 
light. Prolonged applause bore testi- 
mony to the pleasure and appreciation 
of a large audience. 

Witma HuNING 


LOCAL ARTISTS GIVE 
CLEVELAND RECITALS 


Luboshutz and Goldovsky Heard 
—Loesser Plays—Phelps and 
Herbert Elwell Appear 


CLEVELAND, March 2.—On Feb. 15, 
in Severance Hall, under the auspices 
of the Women’s City Club, there was 
presented a recital of interest and ap- 
peal. Lea Luboshutz, violinist, and her 
son, Boris Goldovsky, pianist, gave a 
joint recital which for quality, perfec- 
tion of ensemble and brilliance of exe- 
cution has rarely been surpassed in 
Cleveland. An assemblage of 1200 
greeted the artists, and remained to 
request two encores. The program in- 
cluded music by Beethoven, Bruch, 
Weber, Dohnanyi and others. 

On Feb. 18, at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, a program, outstanding in its 
unusual qualities of interest and charm, 
was given by Arthur Loesser, head of 
the piano department at the Institute. 
Mr. Loesser gave performances of dis- 
tinction and thorough enjoyment. His 
program included works by J. L. Dusek, 
John Field, Hummel, Prokofieff, and 
Beethoven. 

On Feb. 13, at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, a song recital was given by 
Marjorie Phelps with Lawrence Ste- 
vens at the piano. On Feb. 13 Herbert 
Elwell gave a lecture on Giuseppe Verdi 
in the Comparative Arts Series at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. 

The Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land presented on Jan. 14 the String 
Art Quartet in music by Beethoven and 
Brahms. The Cleveland String Quartet 
played Mozart, Dohnanyi and Beetho- 
ven on Jan. 28 and the final concert in 
the series was given on Feb. 25 when 
the players were Philip Farkas, Felix 








Eyle, Frederick Funkhouser, Samuel 
Goldblum, Charles McBride and Boris 
Goldovsky. Witma HuNING 





Michigan WPA Symphony Plays Con- 
certo by Burr-Brand 


Detroit, March 1.—A Concerto for 
piano and orchestra by Helen Burr- 
Brand was played by the Michigan 
WPA Symphony under the baton of 
Valter Poole at Northern High School 
Auditorium on Feb. 20. Margrete 
Gordon was soloist in the work which 
received it first performance upon this 
occasion and was warmly received. Mr. 
Poole also conducted three works by 
Sibelius, the Overture to ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’ by Mozart and Haydn’s 
‘Clock’ Symphony. 





Britten to Write Harp Concerto 

Benjamin Britten, young English 
composer, has undertaken to write a 
Concerto for harp and orchestra for 
Edna Phillips, concert harpist. The 
composition will have no program and 
will not be based upon any known 
themes. It will be a concerto in three 
movements, ready for performance in 
the Autumn of 1942. 


‘No GUARANTORS. Sosa MUSIC : Asso C 
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VISITING RECITALISTS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Iturbi and Rachmaninoff Play 
—Graham and Schapiro Heard 
Ensembles Are Active 


SAN Francisco, March 4.—Of the 
solo pianists, José Iturbi was outstand- 
ing both as performer and as program 
maker. His concert made history, too, 
for it was the first to be given here 
during a blackout. The audience was 
oblivious to the situation until inter- 
mission time when an air raid warden 
appeared on the stage and asked the 
auditors to remain inside the auditor- 
ium, since the Opera House’s blackout 
system was not yet completed. But the 
announcement had hardly been com- 
pleted when the all-clear sounded. 

Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tions, Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, and 
unhackneyed numbers by Liszt, Gersh- 
win, Iturbi and Albeniz made up the 
artist’s program. His was magnificent 
playing, and he produced an uncom- 
monly lyrical quality of tone through- 
out the evening. 

Rachmaninoff’s program was the 
poorest he has ever given here, but his 
playing was top notch. Except for the 
Mozart Variations in A, in which he 
was superb; the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
111 and Schumann’s Novelette in F 
Sharp Minor, the entire program was 
one of transcriptions and arrangements. 

Janet Graham, in the Community 
Playhouse on the preceding night, of- 
fered a program distinguished by excel- 
lent playing and an exceptional group 
of modern numbers by Kodaly, Pro- 
kofieff, LaViolette, and Milhaud. Ear- 
lier in the month Maxim Schapiro 
again proved his artistry in the second 
of a series of six historical programs. 


Chamber Programs Welcomed 


There was much good chamber music 
during the last half of February. The 
Music Lovers Society introduced Loeil- 
let’s Sonata 4 Quatre for violin, viola, 
‘cello and piano; Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 
3 for violin, viola and ’cello; and Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Piano Quartet. The play- 
ers who gave consistently excellent per- 
formances were Frank Houser, violin- 
ist; Lucien Mitchell, violist; Herman 
Reinberg, cellist ; and Margaret Tilly, 





pianist. 
The San Francisco Trio, Willem 
Wolski, Alice Morini and Boris Blin- 


der, violinist, pianist and ’cellist, respec- 
tively, introduced the Bach-Casella 
Sonata a Tre from “The Musical Offer- 
ing’, Rachmaninoff’s D Minor Trio and 
Schubert’s in B Flat at its second con- 
cert of the year, doing beautiful work 
from start to finish. 

Another local chamber music group, 
too long absent from the regular con- 
cert calendar, reappeared under Com- 
posers’ Forum auspices to effectively in- 
troduce scores for woodwinds by Frank 
Fragale, Emanuel Leplin, and Frank 
Denke, while the Woodwind Ensemble’s 
solo flutist joined with Wesley LaVio- 
lette in a superb performance of the 
latter’s Sonata for flute and piano 
written in 1942 and dedicated to its 
performer, Henry Woempner. The 
other pecan of this group are Mer- 
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ril Remington, oboe; Rudolph Schmidt, 
clarinet; Ernest Kubitschek, bassoon, 
and Herman Trutner, horn. 

The same Forum, directed by Ashley 
Pettis in the Museum of Art, also pre- 
sented an excellent string quartet 
written by Ellis Kohs, now a Lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Army. The players 
were Nathan Ross, Ernest Michaelian, 
Emanuel Leplin and Detlev Anders. 

Maryory M. FIsHER 


MONTEUX ENLISTS 
SEVEN SOLOISTS 


Ganz, Schmitz, Frantz, Liszt 
Gimpel, Bonnet and Henley 
Play with Symphony 

SAN Francisco, March 1.—February 
was a month of pianists, eight being 
heard during the past fortnight. True, 
four of them came together as soloists 
for a symphony program, but even so 
Rachmaninoff, Iturbi, and Janet Gra- 
ham gave solo recitals within a five 
day period, Jakob Gimpel was a sym- 
phony soloist, and Rudolph Ganz, E. 
Robert Schmitz, Dalies Frantz and 
Eugene List made up the four-piano 
team which proved a box-office attrac- 
tion. 

Bach’s arrangement of Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for four violins and Infante’s 
‘Andalusian Dances’ for four pianos 
and orchestra were the display pieces 
for the pianists’ quartet. Their offer- 
ings proved good fun if not good en- 
semble, so the musical and artistic 
triumphs of the day went to Pierre 
Monteux and the orchestra for a superb 
performance of Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ and 
an excellent reading of Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 2. 

The preceding week Jakoh Gimpel 
gave an exciting demonstration of piano 
virtuosity as soloist in Strauss’s ‘Bur- 
leska’ for piano and orchestra. On that 
occasion Mr. Monteux also presented 
the seldom heard d’Indy Symphony No. 
2, the Overture to Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys’, 
Brahms’s ‘Academic Festival Overture’ 
and Johan Strauss’s ‘Emperor Waltz’. 








Bonnet Plays under Monteux 


An organist, Joseph Bonnet, was guest 
artist with the San Francisco Symphony 
in a program featuring the Handel Con- 
certo No. 4 for organ and orchestra, 
Saint-Saens’s Symphony No. 3 for or- 
gan and orchestra and an organ and 
a three-trombone version of a Bach 
Chorale, in which the trombonists won 
high honors. This concert, under Art 
Commission auspices, also introduced 
the talented young composer-conductor 
Frank Denke, who directed his own In- 
troduction and Allegro for orchestra and 
won general acclaim, especially for his 
composition. Monteux directed the per- 
sistent Strauss ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture. 

First of the season’s Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts was given on Feb. 
28 under the baton of Rudolph Ganz 
and presented fiiteen year-old Enid 
Henley as violin soloist in the first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. Enid played with a beautiful 


tone, exceptional poise, accuracy. She 
is a pupil of Naoum Blinder. 
Marjory M. FISHER 
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The Metropolitan Season 

HE Metropolitan Opera’s fifty-seventh regu- 

lar season has achieved its goal without much 
being said about the difficulties under which the 
management has labored in a time of war all 
over the globe. There have been many large audi- 
dences, particularly in the latter part of the season. 
But there also have been some disturbingly slim 
houses. Either standees have packed the space 
behind the rail or they have remained away. 

Of the revivals projected in the management's 
pre-season announcement, only ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ failed to materialize. Clearly the decision 
not to undertake Wagner’s expansive (and expen- 
sive) comic opera was a wise one. The work 
should await the appearance of a suitable new 
Hans Sachs. If the war is to continue through 
several years more, ‘Die Meistersinger’ might well 
be among the operas presented in English. At 
the moment its glorification of German art—in 
German—might prove embarrassing in a way and 
to a degree not at all manifest in the public’s atti- 
tude toward the eight works sung in German dur- 
ing the season now ending. 

The annual “Ring” cycle posed serious prob- 
lems of casting. The “Walkiire’ and ‘Gétterdam- 
merung’ Briinnhildes of Helen Traubel and the 
‘Siegfried’ Briimnhilde of Elisabeth Rethberg 
alone stood between the series and possible or 
probable cancellation, even though 23-year-old 
Astrid Varnay may have stood ready to take a 
flier with all three parts, as she did with the 
“‘Walkiire’ Briinnhilde earlier in the season. But 
Elsa and Elisabeth are her rightful roles today. 
It was the part of wisdom not to attempt “Tristan 
und Isolde’, which, chiefly because of Kirsten 
Flagstad, was the leader in total performances a 
year ago. But Kerstin Thorborg met successfully 
the obligations of Kundry in ‘Parsifal’, thus round- 
ing out the Wagnerian repertoire as satisfactorily 
as was possible with ‘Tristan’ out of the picture. 

There were, all told, twenty performances of 
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the seven works by Wagner, as compared to 
twenty-one for six operas by Verdi and twelve for 
three by Puccini. Two post-season performances 
of ‘Parsifal’ will place the Wagner total above the 
Verdi. On this basis it cannot be said that the 
Wagnerian repertoire has fared badly in number 
of representations, in spite of the absence of both 
Mme. Flagstad and Marjorie Lawrence. 

There was welcome compensation in twelve per- 
formances of three Mozart operas—an unusual, 
though not an unprecedented entry in the Metro- 
politan’s records. Also out of the ordinary has 
been the presentation of four works in [nglish, 
three in translation. Of these, the one real nov- 
elty of the season, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s one-act 
opera, ‘The Island God’ proved to be a respectable 
attainment, though less successful than the same 
composer’s ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’. As Bach’s 
‘Phoebus and Pan’, another of the works heard in 
english, was familiar in its ordinary concert form, 
the production was of®most interest for its stage 
trappings. Whether ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ are the harbingers of further ad- 
ventures in translated opera may depend upon 
circumstances not yet to be foreseen. 

Rather surprisingly, Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ leads the 
record of operas performed with a total of seven 
representations. Not since 1928-29 has it had so 
many performances. In some of the intervening 
seasons it was not heard at all. The Floria Tosca 
of five of the seven performances for 1941-42, was 
Grace Moore and to her presumably can be attrib- 
uted a fresh interest in a work that fell upon evil 
days with the departure of Maria Jeritza and 
Antonio Scotti. 

Second to ‘Tosca’ in the records of the season stand 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ and Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, each with six 
performances. 

Operas with five performances: ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
‘La Traviata’, ‘Carmen’, and ‘Tannhauser’, 

With four performances: ‘Nozze di Figaro’, ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’, ‘Otello’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘The Magic Flute’, ‘La 
Fille du Regiment’, ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘La Boheme’ and ‘Phoebus and Pan’ (including the per- 
formance that had a place in the mixed bill of the Red 
Cross Benefit). 

Three performances: ‘Orfeo’, ‘Samson et Dalila’, 
‘Lakme’, ‘Le Coq d’Or’, ‘The Bartered Bride’, ‘Faust’, 
‘The Island God’, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Die Walkiire’ and (if two 
announced post-season performances are included), 
‘Parsifal’. 

Two performances: ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, ‘Siegfried’ 
and ‘Gotterdammerung’. 

One performance : ‘Madama Butterfly’ and ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’. 

This is a varied and comprehensive repertoire 
of thirty-two operas for a season of sixteen weeks. 
It will be noted that among the absentees are 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor’. But surely the presence of 
‘Orfeo’, ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, ‘Don Giovanni’, 
‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Otello’"—works that in 
many a prosperous year Metropolitan subscribers 
have gone without—has more than compensated 
for such absences. If notable new voices were at 
a premium, the conductor staff was the strongest 
it has been in recent years. Less clear and posi- 
tive were the results of shifts in the stage direc- 
tion. 
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Personalities 





Richard Hageman, Composer, Prepares for a Canter in 
Los Angeles without the Aid of Boots or Saddle 


Anderson—A portrait of Marian Anderson by Paul 
Meltzner is included in a current exhibition at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., entitled ‘The 
Negro as a Subject in American Art’. 

Petri—Among the well known musicians who have 
recently given recitals in training camps is Egon 
Petri, who played for the soldiers and officers at the 
proving grounds at Aberdeen, Md. 


Barbirolli—Although he has not been an American 
citizen for very long, John Barbirolli has signified 
his willingness to join the United States army. He 
saw service during the first World War with the 
British forces. 

Farrar—On her sixtieth birthday, which occurred 
on Feb. 28, Geraldine Farrar said: “The professional 
Miss Farrar is a very remote person. I never sing 
any more. I never think of the past. I have no 
regrets. I look only to the future.” 


Dilling—A member of both Sigma Alpha Iota and 
Psi Iota Pi, Mildred Dilling, harpist, was recently 
guest of honor at a reception given by the two 
sororities at the University of Indiana, following an 
appearance as soloist with the Indianapolis Symphony. 


Strauss—Now in his seventy-eighth year, Richard 
Strauss is completing the score of his latest opera, 
‘Danae’, the premiere of which is expected to take 
place in Germany some time during the Winter. The 
libretto is based upon the Greek legend of Danae 
and Perseus and the music in the style of the com- 
poser’s ‘Elektra’. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco—The first performance any- 
where of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘King John’ Over- 
ture, written especially for the centenary of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, will be given this 
month. The work, which is dedicated to John Bar- 
birolli, the orchestra’s conductor, has as its motto, 
the passage in Shakespeare’s ‘King John’ beginning: 
‘This England never did nor never shall lie at the 
proud foot of a conqueror’. 


Heifetz—Playing before soldiers in camp, accord- 
ing to Jascha Heifetz, is the most difficult task 
imaginable. He recently went through the experience 
and says that when he got out before the men he 
didn’t know what to do. Finally he said: “I don't 
know whether you'll like it or not, but I’m going to 
play some Bach!” They apparently did like it, as 
they kept him playing a long time and demanded 
numerous encores. _ 























COLUMBIA OPERA 
APPEARS IN DETROIT 


‘Trovatore’, ‘Faust’, ‘Barber of 
Seville’, ‘Carmen’ and 
Other Works Given 


Detroit, March 4.—At the Wilson 
Theatre, the Columbia Opera Company 
noved in for a two-weeks stay on Feb. 
22, bringing as guest stars Margaret 
Matzenauer, Michael Bartlett, Virginia 
Pemberton, Ralph Errolle, Lucille Man- 
ners, Arthur Anderson and_ Ethel 
Barrymore Colt. 

Mme. Matzenauer was accorded a 
warm reception for her singing of the 
role of Azucena in Verdi's ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, with which the season opened. An- 
other high point of the first week was 
Miss Manners’s performance of Mar- 
guerite, with Mr. Bartlett in the title- 
role of Gounod’s ‘Faust’. The ‘Faust’ 
was easily the finest performance of the 
stay as of Feb. 28. Mr. Anderson’s 
Mephistopheles was sung and played 
with excellent voice and with artistic 
restraint. 

Other performances were ‘Barber of 
Seville’, on Feb. 23, with Lloyd Harris 
as a thoroughly enjoyable Don Bartolo, 
Alfredo Chigi as Figaro and Luisa 
Coronina as Rosina; ‘Carmen’ on Feb. 
24, with Miss Pemberton as Micaela. 
Mr. Errolle as Don José and Louise 
Caselotti in the title role. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 25, ‘Rigo- 
letto’ was presented, with Mario Pal- 
ermo as the Duke, with ‘Faust’ in the 
evening. “Aida” was the presentation 
for Thursday; ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
on Friday; ‘La Traviata’ on Saturday 
afternoon and ‘Samson and Delilah’ on 
Saturday night, Feb. 28. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 


ELIXIR OF LOVE GIVEN 
BY CLEVELAND GROUP 


Goldovsky Conducts Opera 
Theatre Production of 
Donizetti Work 

CLEVELAND, March 5.—On Jan. 26, 
the Cleveland Opera Theatre, Boris 
Goldovsky conducting, gave a delightful 
and refreshing performance of “The 
Elixir of Love’, a Donizetti opera, 
which has not been given for several 
years here. Beautifully staged and with 
charming costumes, the production won 
high praise from critics and audience 
alike. 

Margaret Goldovsky, charming as the 
capricious Adina, Myron Ryan as the 
love-sick Nemorino, Giuseppe Gentile 
as the swashbuckling Sergeant Belcore, 
Harold Anderson in the part of Dr. 
Dulcamara, miraculous medicine dis- 
penser, Angelice Mancine as Gianetta, 
a peasant girl, and Robert Burket as 
notary, all gave excellent performances 
and the chorus sang well, looked well 
and acted well! There was a remark- 
able degree of stage ease and the gen- 
eral impression was of highest stand- 
ards; some of the perfection of the pro- 
fessional mingled with the spontaneous 
delight of the true amateur. The orches- 
tra, largely composed of members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, gave excellent 
support throughout. Carabella Johnson 
was the capable and experienced stage 
director. The performance was a bene- 
fit for the Infantile Paralysis fund for 
President Roosevelt’s Birthday. 

The Cleveland Opera Theatre was 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


Scenes and Principals in the Metropolitan's 
Below, a Rhine Landscape, Act |, Scene |. 
The Margrave. At the 


Poor Caruso! 


“There is not a word of truth in the 
statement”, declared Mrs. Caruso, “that 
the vocal organs of Mr. Caruso were 
left to the Naples Museum. At no time 
after his death was his body unguarded 
by some members of the family until tt 
was sealed in the Canessa Chapel. There 
is but one key to the chapel and I have 
it”. A London physician is said to 
have attempted to gain possession of 
Caruso’s throat two days after his death. 


1922 


founded to give opportunity for gifted 
musicians to appear in performances, to 
bring opera in English to the public 
at a price within their reach, and to 
serve as a beneficiary to some worthy 
cause, at each performance. The next 
opera to be produced is ‘Carmen’, under 
the direction of Boris Goldovsky. 
WitMa HUNING. 





METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS 
SELECT SIX FINALISTS 





Two Contraltos, a Soprano, Two Bari- 
tones and a Tenor to Compete 
on the Air 

Six young American singers were se- 
lected as finalists of the 1941-42 ‘Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air’. 
After careful consideration by the Com- 
mittee of Judges, third chances at con- 
tracts with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company were given to Margaret Har- 
shaw, contralto of Narbeth, Pa.; Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, coloratura soprano 
of Philadelphia; Clifford Harvuot, bari- 
tone of Norwood, O.; Frances Greer, 
soprano of Piggott, Ark.; Elwood Gary, 
tenor of Baltimore, Md., and Robert 
Brink, baritone, born in McKeesport, 
Pa., but raised in Cleveland, O. 

On the first of the two finalist broad- 
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Production of Catalani's ‘Loreley'. Above, ths Setting for the Castle of the Margrave, Act Il. 


At Left, Claudia Muzio in the Title Role, Marie Sundelius as Anna and José Mardones as 


A.W.O.L.? 

Pianists Missing for Week from New 
York Recital Halls. Vocalists Outnum- 
ber all Others Combined in Total of 
Programs. 


1922 


Anesthetic? 

Chicago’s Ether Recitals. Artists re 
cently heard in radio recitals from the 
local station of the Westinghouse Flec 
tric Company include, etc., etc. 

1922 


casts, on March 8, were to be heard 
Miss Greer, Mr. Brink and Mr. Gary. 
The remaining trio will be heard the 
following Sunday. This is the seventh 
year of the auditions. 

The winners of the current programs 
will add their names to the roster of the 
thirteen who have already received con- 
tracts with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the $1,000 awards and the 
plaques testifying to their artistic abili- 
ties. 

The Committee of Judges making the 
selections consists of Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Earle Lewis and Ed- 
ward Ziegler, assistant general man- 
agers; John Erskine, member of the 
board of directors, and Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, conductor. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY HEARD 





Singer Gives All-Beethoven Program— 
Chorus Aids in ‘Ninth’ 

Daas, Tex., March 5.—The fourth 
pair of concerts given by the Dallas 
Symphony under Jacques Singer gave 
pleasure to two large audiences on Feb. 
22 and 23, at Fair Park auditorium. An 
all-Beethoven program was played open- 
ing with Symphony No. | which re- 


Top, Beniamino Gigli as Walter (Left) and Giuseppe Danise as Herman 


Quite a Melon 
Stokowski Wins First Bok Prize for 
Distinctive Service to City. “Philadel- 
phia Award” of $10,000 Established by 
Editor, Presented. 
1922 


An Unalluring Loreley 
Catalant’s ‘Loreley’ was produced for 
the first time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. There was no lack of applause 
but this seemed to be directed chiefly to- 


wards the singers. 
1922 


ceived an artistic interpretation. Before 
the rendition of the Symphony the orch- 
estra played the national anthems of the 
United Nations. 

After the intermission the Symphony 
No. 9 in D Minor, Op. 125, was heard. 
The well trained choral organizations of 
North Texas State College at Denton, 
over 250 in number, sang with the 
orchestra in the last movement. This 
group, trained by Dr. Wilfred Bain, 
sang flawlessly. The soloists were Flor- 
ence Lockhart, soprano; Helen Havens, 
contralto; Fred Kendall, tenor; and 
Hugh Martin, bass, all from North 
Texas State Teachers College. They 
did fine work, both vocally and interpre- 
tatively. 





Metropolitan Opera to Appear for First 
Time on College Campus 
The Metropolitan Opera Association 
signed a contract on Feb. 27 for the 
first performance in its history on a 
college or university campus. The com- 
pany will perform ‘Aida’ in Blooming- 
ton, Ind., on April 13 in the new audi- 
torium of Indiana University. Wilfred 
Pelletier will conduct and _ principals 
will include Rose Bampton, Bruna 
Castagna, Arthur Carron, Leonard 
Warren, Ezio Pinza, and others. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


enough to play without repressing its tone. 
Mr. Szell and his players achieved a fine 
balance, nowhere better exemplified than 
in the Adagio of the Symphony in C, ex- 
quisitely played and with a fine attention 
to dynamics. ‘ 
The Divertimento, crammed to the brim 
with Mozart’s unsparing genius, won fresh 
honors for the orchestra, for it was played 
with vitality, spirit, and sensitivity of 
touch and tone throughout. The French 
horn players were called upon at the con- 
clusion of the work to take separate bows, 
richly deserved. The audience was un- 
stinting in its applause throughout the 
afternoon. W. 


Koussevitzky Gives Repeat Program 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 


Serge Koussevitzky, guest conductor, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 28, evening. 
Suite for String Orchestra : 
(arr. by Ettore Pinelli)............+++: Corelli 
— Ce canabdnessans setessneeneeeees Copland 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite No. 2......... Ravel 
‘Symphony No. 5, Wiscecccss Shostakovich 


At this students’ concert, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s program comprised works which he 
_had conducted at earlier concerts in_his 
series of guest appearances with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. It was a_ well 
arranged program, and the orchestra was 
in top form. Mr. Copland was present to 
share the applause for ‘Quiet City’ with 
the conductor and orchestra. Harry 
Glantz, trumpet, and Michael Nazzi, Eng- 
lish horn, distinguished themselves again in 
the solo sections of the work. 

The reading of the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
Suite was as expert and rewarding as ever. 
The wood winds responded to Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s will as though they had been 
playing under him for years. The Shos- 
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takovich Symphony wears well. It has 
been played frequently in the last few years 
and it seems to gain popularity with every 
performance. Mr. Koussevitzky gave a 
stirring performance of it. Again the 
orchestra played beautifuly. K. 


Erica Morini Soloist with City 
Symphony 
New York City Symphony, Henri Pen- 
sis conducting: Soloist, Erica Morini, 


violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 1, eve- 
ning: 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue.......... Giannini 


First Performance for full orchestra 
Concerto in E Minor 


for violin and orchestra........ Mendelssohn 
Erica Morini 
Variations on a Theme by Mozart...... Reger 


‘Til Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’....Strauss 


This was .e second appearance of Mr. 
Pensis with the orchestra but he did not 
disclose any particularly unusual qualities 
as an orchestral leader. He is a calisthenic 
conductor who manages to bring into play 
practically all of the muscles in his body. 
He frequently made intense gestures from 
the waist up but with no perceptible effect 
on the music as the players appeared to 
treat his gyrations with complacent in- 
difference. 

Mr. Giannini’s work has been heard be- 
fore in its original version for strings. In 
view of the muddy, unclear performance 
on this occasion, detailed criticism of its 
present form would be difficult. The 
Prelude seemed over-long and the Chorale, 
not especially interesting in itself, was 
subject to a number of orchestral combina- 
tions some of which were very striking. 
The Fugue was begun well, but in the 
Episode, dismay seemed near, more than 
once. Mr. Giannini, however, was called 
to the stage to acknowledge loud applause. 

Miss Morini gave a distinguished and 
musicianly performance of the Concerto 
though it was very poorly accompanied. 
She finally went her own way and let the 
orchestra follow as best it might. The 
lovely Andante was delivered with ex- 
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Richard Mohaupt, Whose First Symphony Had 
Its World Premiere under Eugene Goossens 


quisite tone and without sentimentality. 
The final movement, too fast as usual, be- 
came a piéce de virtuosité, but was ad- 
mirable from that point of view. 

The Reger and the Strauss works were 
well received though both have been played 
with greater distinction in the same audi- 
torium. 


Reiner Conducts NBC Symphony 


_ NBC Symphony, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. Radio City, March 3, evening: 


Overture to ‘Egmont’ ............. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in C.............. Beethoven 
2 Bee eer Rieger 
SME. ict dhne onkbca¥ickeecesadens Revueltas 
"Carmaval Overture’. .cccccccccccecece Berlioz 
Mr. Reiner gave more or less _ re- 


strained performances of each of the Bee- 
thoven works and both were highly satis- 
factory. Wallingford Riegger’s piece is not 
unfamiliar and it is written in the idiom 
which he has used now for some time. The 
Revueltas piece is scored in a clever man- 
ner and is rhythmically interesting. It was, 
however, in the Berlioz that Mr. Reiner let 
himself go and gave a really stirring per- 
formance of the somewhat faded music, 
galvanizing it back into life. A large audi- 
ence was highly approving. af 


Wallenstein Conducts NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony, Alfred Wallenostein 
conducting. Richard Hale, narrator. Radio 
City, Feb. 24, evening: 


vereure te “Avaiida? ocickcccccscccceve Haydn 
Symphony No. 8, in F............. Beethoven 
MT ti Chath cece aah ads veubes cane Walton 


‘Romeo and Juliet’ Fantaisie Overture— 
Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Wallenstein gave a highly interest- 
ing performance of the Beethoven after a 
delicate one of the Haydn Overture to a 
forgotten opera. Mr. Hale’s reading of 
Edith Sitwell’s poems evoked much amuse- 
ment from the public. It was good if you 
think Miss Sitwell amusing, just as Wal- 
ton’s music was effective if you like Wal- 
ton. It was, however, in the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ that the most satisfactory playing 
of the evening was given forth. The per- 
formance was well rounded and not too 
robustious in the louder aspects, while the 
love scene was beautifully performed. 


Third in Philharmonic’s Elementary 
Series Given in Town Hall 


The third concert in the elementary 
series for young people, presented by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Town Hall, took place on the afternoon of 
Feb. 23 under Rudolph Ganz. The pro- 
gram consisted of Mr. Ganz’s ‘Animal Pic- 
tures’, Herbert Haufrecht’s ‘The Story of 
Ferdinand’, with the composer conducting 
and Mr. Ganz as narrator; ‘Pop Goes the 
Weasel’, sung in ensemble by the audience, 
the third movement of Mendelssohn’s E 
Minor violin Concerto, with Diana Steiner, 
nine-year-old violinist as soloist with the 
orchestra, and Franz Anton Schubert's 
‘The Bee’, played by Miss Steiner to the 





Saint 
Saéns’s ‘The Swan’, with solos by Josep! 
Emonts, ’cellist, and Theodore Cella, harp 


accompaniment of Otto Herz; 


White’s ‘Mosquito Dance’, Rimsky 

‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee’ 

‘The March of the Littk 
I 


ist; 
Korsakoff’s 
and Pierné’s 
Fauns’. 


Goossens Conducts Premiere of 
Mohaupt Symphony 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, assisting artist 
Carnegie Hall, March 5, evening: 
Symphony in G Major, No. 92 (‘Oxford’) 


aydn 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A 

Beet, GIR. BS. csccccvscssvanns vorak 

Phantasy for Strings in One Movement, Op. 

BE-- pwaavdey. ob eweus tives og eekeen yoossens 

Symphony No. 1. .0..cccscccccess Mohaupt 
(First Performance Anywhere) 


A stirring performance of Dvorak’s Vio- 
lin Concerto by Yehudi Menuhin and the 
premiere of Richard Mohaupt’s Symphony 
No. 1 made this a gala program, Mr. Mo- 
haupt’s symphony has four movements, all 
of which are composed of variations on a 
rhythm stated at the opening by percussion 
instruments. The first movement contains 
seven variations; the second is an ‘Inter- 
mezzo burlesco’ with a trio; the third is 
in the form of a passacaglia ; and the fourth 
consists of a Fantasia-Fugato and Chorus. 
The work is rhythmically boisterous, and 
it keeps the “kitchen” of the orchestra as 
busy as a short-order restaurant at noon. 
Little of significance seemed to emerge 
from its noisiness at first hearing, though 
Mr. Goossens and the orchestra did very 
well by the work, The material was 
commonplace; the treatment efficient but 
all-too-familiar in its methods. It would 
be an understatement to say that one heard 
echoes of Hindemith; there were blasts 
which constantly reminded one of that com- 
poser’s style. The audience recalled Mr. 
Goossens and the composer took several 
bows at the conclusion of the symphony. 

Mr. Menuhin did everything for the 
Dvorak Concerto which fervor and virtuos- 
ity could, to make it seem first-rate. His 
tone was rich and vital, his technique amaz- 
ing, his interpretation full of devotion. But 
it was his performance rather than the 
music which excited the listener, for this 
concerto has all of Dvorak’s weaknesses 
and few of his strong points. The thematic 
material is none too good, the work is 
padded throughout, and there are long 
stretches of musical carpentry in which the 
composer seems to be filling out a precon- 
ceived framework instead of creating a 
form. The violinist was recalled many 
times, however, and he could not have 
paid a sincerer tribute to the centenary of 
Dvorak. Mr. Goossens’s Phantasy for 
strings, originally written for string sextet 
and first played at the Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival in 1923, is one of his most 
effective works. It is broadly and un- 
ashamedly melodic, its harmonic treatment 
is more or less conventional, but it sounds 
extremely well and it has real warmth. 
The audience obviously liked it very much. 

The delectable Haydn Symphony was 
played with stylistic distinction. In the 
opening phrase one could sense the concep- 
tion of the whole first movement, and 
throughout Mr. Goossens maintained a fine 
balance and shapeliness. The superb adagio 
was eloquently played by the strings, and 
the menuetto was not turned into a per- 
petuum mobile as some of our conductors 
are wont to do. 





Juilliard Students Give Concertos 


The second of a series of concerto con- 
certs at the Juilliard School of Music was 
given in the auditorium of the school on 
the evening of Feb. 7. The orchestra was 
under the leadership of Albert Stoessel. 
The works presented included the Brahms 
violin Concerto with Fredell Lack as solo- 
ist; the Schumann piano Concerto with 
Ruth Geiger as soloist, and Prokofieft’s 
second violin Concerto, with Robert Mann 
as soloist. 





_Two courses in American music will be 
given at the Juilliard Summer School, one 
by Lamar Stringfield and another by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. Miss Kinsceila will 


be a new member of the Summer school 
faculty. 
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A CELLIST "WAY DOWN EAST 
Gregor Piatigorsky Braving the Blasts of Downeastern Maine to Give a Recital 


for the Lewiston-Auburn Community Concert Association. 
Pavlovsky, 


(Right) Are Shown Valentin 


With the Cellist 


Accompanist, and Mary Kenney, 


Executive Secretary of the Community Concert Association 


WALTER CONCLUDES 
LOS ANGELES SERIES 


Leads Philharmonic with Gim- 
pel, Kennedy and Beal as 
Recent Soloists 
Los ANGELES, March 4.—The most 
popular orchestra conductor in South- 
ern Californio, Bruno Walter, conduc- 
ted his last Philharmonic program on 
Feb. 27 and departed for the Metropoli- 

tan. 





Bruno Walter’s _last-of-the-month 
programs were played to crowded 
houses. Feb. 19 and 20, the program 


opened with ‘Dives and Lazarus’ by the 
English composer, Vaughan Williams. 
Concert-master Bronislaw Gimpel and 
first ’cellist, Lauri Kennedy had signifi- 
cant solo parts and distinguished them. 
The work is well-knit, clear and de- 
lightful. Between the Williams work 
and a memorable reading of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth, Eula Beal, twenty-two- 
year-old winner of the National Fed- 
eration prize last June, was heard in 
the Mahler ‘Kindertotenlieder’ and the 
aria from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’: 


This was her orchestral debut in Los 
Angeles. She hails from Riverside and 
has sung with Richard Lert conducting 
the Pasadena Civic Orchestra. Al- 
though young, she went far beyond the 
natural beauty of her rich contralto 
voice in communicating the spirit of 
these portentous songs of the Mahler 
cycle. The performance was impres- 
sive. 

Victory Concert Given 


A Victory concert by the Philhar- 
monic with defense stamps bought, ex- 
hibited for reserved seat checking and 
retained by the purchaser, filled the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Feb. 23. 
Bruno Walter conducted a lighter-than- 
usual program for this patriotic con- 
cert sponsored by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Music Foundation. 

‘The Star Spangled Banner’ was 
sung with special verve at the Phil- 
harmonic program conducted by Bruno 
Walter on Feb. 26, after the Coast 
blackout and anti-aircraft shooting be- 
fore dawn the day before. This was 
the last concert-pair of the eminent con- 
ductor and a comprehensive one. It be- 
gan with a chamber orchestra perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Twelfth Symphony. 
‘La Mer’ by Debussy followed, and the 
Brahms Second was the finale. 

The Haydn performance was a per- 


fect example of the cultural values of a 
vanished Vienna. The fertility of the 
Debussy romanticism was richly por- 
trayed in his poem of the sea and the 
results of exceptional training in 
Brahms had by this orchestra, were 
apparent in the attainment of the ideal 
reading which closed the program. 


Project Forces Busy 

The WPA Music Project directed by 
Dr. Karl Wecker in Southern Cali- 
fornia is rapidly going all-out for vic- 
tory. 250 concerts a month are given 
in camps or civilian-sponsored soldier 
entertainment. The orchestra concerts 
given weekly at the Embassy Audi- 
torium continue. James Sample con- 
ducted the program on Feb. 18 with 
Siroon Mangurian, Armenian contralto, 
as soloist in Falla’s ‘Love the Magician’. 
As a matter of international amity in 
this community of Spanish-speaking 
residents, this was a notable occurance. 
Miss Mangurian gave a highly praise- 
worthy performance. Miklos Rosza, 
one of the most active composers of 
film-scores, conducted his Theme, Var- 
iations and Finale on this list. The 
music was Slavic-Oriental. 

Los Angeles City College sent its A 
Cappella Choir to the WPA Orchestra 
concert to perform a fine program with 
the orchestra under Ralph Peterson and 
winding up with Mascagni’s ‘Caval- 
leria’ directed by Vladimir Rosing. The 
cast was headed by Laura Saunders as 
Santuzza. Henry Korn sang Turiddu 
and the choir did the choruses. The 
choir sang Ernest Bloch’s chorus from 
the ‘America’ Symphony and revived 
it. It has not been done here since 
MusIcaAL AMERICA awarded Bloch the 
prize. The highlight of the choral pro- 
gram was a colorful performance of F. 
Melius Christiansen’s ‘Regeneration’. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Schola Cantorum Sings at Bryn Mawr 
and St. John’s 


For the first time in its more than 
thirty years of existence, the Schola 
Cantorum of New York, Hugh Ross, 
conductor, left its home ground this 
season to appear out of town in several 
engagements. On March 5 it sang 
in Bryn Mawr and on March 6 at St. 
Johns College, Annapolis, Md. The 
Schola, which has already been heard 
in Newark at the Griffith Foundation, 
will give its second concert of the season 
at Carnegie Hall on March 25 in mem- 
ory of Kurt Schindler, the organiza- 
tion’s founder and first conductor. Paul 
Draper will be the assisting artist. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
SAN CARLO OPERA 


‘Traviata’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Carmen’ 
Please—Evening on the Roof’ 
Chamber Events Continue 
Los ANGELES, March 3.—The travel- 
ling >an Carlo troupe opened on Feb. 
<f in the Auditorium with ‘Traviata’ 
with attractive Lucile Meusel in the 
title role. Eugene Conley made his de- 
but here as Alfredo and Carlo Morelli, 
Chilean baritone, was the hit of the per- 
formance in the part of the elder Ger- 

mont. 

Richard Wentworth of Texas, sub- 
stituting for Harold Kravitt, was an 
immediate success as Mephistopheles in 
the ‘Faust’ matinee on Feb. 28. Stefan 
Kozakevich was outstanding as Valen- 
tin. Carlo Peroni, conductor, finished 
the first trio of operas with Coe Glade 
dominating ‘Carmen’. Her sultry voice 
was rivalled by Mostyn Thomas as the 
dynamic Toreador. 

‘Evenings on the Roof’ devoted to 
rare and sometimes new, music, were 
enjoyed again in a program of the 
Brahms Clarinet Sonata, a Beethoven 
clarinet trio and Duo tor ‘cello and 
viola with the Debussy Sonata for clari- 
net taking first honors, in the Assist- 
ance League on Feb. 16. The players 
were: Kalmon Bloch, excelling clarinet- 
ist from the Philharmonic, Kurt Reher, 
‘cellist, Sven Reher, violist and Leonard 
Stein, pianist. 

Xenia Selinsky, a very young pianist 
who won the opportunity to play with 
the Philharmonic at a Children’s con- 
cert conducted by Albert Coates, played 
her first recital on Feb. 25, in the Bilt- 
more Music Room. She gave a repre- 
sentative program and demonstrated 
exceptional command of her instrument. 





Eminent Artists Appear 

Sergei Rachmaninoff played in the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Auditorium 
on Feb. 22. His transcriptions of Bach 
interested his audience especially and 
he closed with a long list of noteworthy 
songs arranged for piano by himselt, 
by Liszt and the best one by Tausig. 

Marian Anderson sang two recitals 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium, Feb. 
10 and 15, and several in the colleges. 
Her accompanist was Franz Rupp. 

Joseph Szigeti gave his only Southern 
California program Feb. 5 in Royce 
Hall, University of California. 

The Belgian Piano Quartet played in 
Pasadena’s Community Playhouse on 
Feb. 8 in the Coleman Chamber Music 
concert series. S. Lipschutz, solo 
double-bass player, joined the quartet 
for the ‘Forellen’ Quintet by Schubert. 
A piano quartet by Marcel Poot, dedi- 
cated to the Belgian ensemble, was en- 
joyed because of its smart rhythms and 
introspective slow movement. The out- 
standing performance was the Brahms 
piano Quartet in G Minor. 

Dr. Paul A. Pisk and Roland Leach 
resumed their sonata recitals at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. A Sonata by Henry 
Eccles, English court composer, and the 
Sonatine by Jean Frangaix with the 
violin Sonata by Ernest Bloch made a 
distinguished list. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Battle Creek Symphony Led by Gould 

BATTLE CREEK, Micu., March 2.— 
TheBattle Creek Symphony presented a 
program in the Kellogg Auditorium on 
Feb. 22 with Roger Parkes as guest 
conductor. The program opened with 
the Overture to ‘The Merry Wives of 
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Windsor’ by Nicolai, followed by Beeth- 
oven’s Symphony No. 6.  Strauss’s 
Waltz, ‘Vienna Life’ and the Overture 
to Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ com- 
pleted the program. Raymond Gould, 


conductor of the symphony, will direct 
the next concert which is scheduled for 
April 19. M. 
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Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 13) 


Stefano Ballarini as Count di Luna was 
assured in voice and stage deportment ; 
John Lawler made good use of his op- 
portunities as Ferrando, and others in 
the cast were Elena Craig, Inez; Cos- 
tanzo Sorvino, Ruiz; Theodore ’ Czer- 
winski, an Old Gypsy, and Pierino Sal- 
vucci, a Messenger. The’ chorus did its 
part commendably; the ballet, directed 
by William Sena, was much applauded 
and the orchestra handled the instru- 
mental passages pleasurably. Preceding 
the performance there was a back-stage 
tragedy in the sudden death of Enrico 
Odierno, veteran impresario. Mr. Odi- 
erno was present for Miss Amon’s debut 
which he had arranged. 

Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte’ was given 
in English as “They All Do It’ by the 
Philadelphia Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 24. Sylvan 
Levin conducted. The presentation had 
been organized by Mr. Levin and Hans 
Wohlmuth, stage-director. For the 


MUSICAL 


“stage within a stage” plan m the set- 
tings John Harvey merits approbation 
In the roles of Isadora and Dorabella, 
Emma Beldan and Brenda Lewis ac- 
complished satisfactory results. William 
Hess and Howard Vanderburg as their 
officer sweethearts, Ferrando and Gra- 
tiano, found their assignments conge- 
nial and Leonard Treash as the cynical 
Don Alfonso and Hilda Morse as the 
maid Despina rounded out the cast. The 
orchestra was in top form. 


SABATINI CONDUCTS 
AMERICAN WORKS 


WPA Symphony Gives Wash- 
ington Birthday Concert of 
Native Music 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Honoring 
Washington’s birthday, the Pennsylva- 
nia WPA Symphony, Guglielmo Saba- 
tini conducting, offered an all-American 
program in Irvine Auditorium on Feb. 
22. In MacDowell’s Piano Concerto No. 
1, in A Minor, Myra Reed as soloist 
revealed interpretative excellence. A 
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suite, ‘To Maalah’, by Harry Adjip, 
had its premiere. The suite was com- 
consequence of the com- 
poser’s visit to Maalah, a town near 
Mecca, Arabia. Also heard were Deems 
Taylor's pleasant ballet music for ‘Casa- 
nova’, Alexander Laszlo’s effective Im- 
provisations on Foster’s ‘Oh! Susanna’, 
and two other pieces by  Philadel- 
phians—Otto Mueller’s pleasing con- 
cert-overture, ‘La Chasse’, with the 
horn solos played by William Sabatini, 
son of the conductor, and James Fran- 
cis Cooke’s ‘Black Swans at Fontaine- 
bleau’. Originally for piano, Dr. Cooke’s 
music was played in Mr. Sabatini’s 
transcription. 

On March 1 the orchestra under Mr. 
Sabatini played Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1 and Piano Concerto No. 1 in D 
Minor. Karl Zapf, young Philadelphia 
pianist, was an able soloist in the con- 
certo. Several music appreciation con- 
certs in the schools had Mr. Sabatini 
as conductor and commentator. Two 
special concerts for U. S. sailors and 
marines were given in the Recreation 
Center Theatre at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. 


SHOSTAKOVICH PIANO 
QUINTET INTRODUCED 


Ensemble Plays Work at Russian 
War Relief Concert—Local 
Artists Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—The Phil- 
adelphia premiere of Shostakovich’s 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 57, 
was the highlight of a concert for the 
benefit of Russian War Relief, Inc., in 
the Academy of Music Foyer on Feb. 
20, an admirable performance engag- 
ing Joseph Levine, piano, Rafael Druian 
and Paul Shure. violins, Simon Asin, 
viola, and Harry Gorodetzer, ’cello. In 
structure, writing, ideas, and import, 
the work impressed as a notable crea- 
tive achievement and a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of contempo- 
rary chamber music. 


posed as a 








The program also presented Messrs. 
Levine and Druian in a gratifying read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Sonata No. 7, in C 
Minor, Op. 30, No. 2, and Frances 
Greer, soprano, in songs by Giannini, 
Nordoff, Saminsky, and Worth. Louis 
Kazze played the piano accompani- 
ments and a group of solo pieces by 
Juon, Mussorgsky-Rachmaninoff, Medt- 
ner, and Prokofieff. 

On Feb. 21 Rollo F. Maitland, organ- 
ist, gave his fourteenth annual Bach re- 
cital in the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem. On Feb. 28 Dr. Maitland inter- 
preted music by the American com- 
posers James H. Rogers, Russell Han- 
cock Miles, Howard R. Thatcher, 
Frances McCollin, Felix Borowski, Leo 
Sowerby, S. Marguerite Maitland, 
Horatio W. Parker, and Gaston M. 
Dethier, 

Irma Volpe, pianist, and Jani Szan- 
tho, violinist, on Feb. 22, at the Settle- 
ment Music School, collaborated with 
advantageous effect in Sonatas by Bach, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. 

Observing Washington’s birthday, the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lewis James Howell presiding, on 
Feb. 23, at the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, dedicated its meeting and program 
to American composers. 

Silvio and Isabel Scionti, duo-pian- 
ists, at the Presser Home on Feb. 24, 
manifested fine co-ordination in tech- 


nique and expression in a Bach group 
page 
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CARNEVALE CONDUCTS 
PENNSYLVANIA FORCES 





Leads Philharmonic in Works by 
George Boyle and Himself— 
Vera Sirangelo Sings 
PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—Continu 
ing its current series the Pennsylvani: 

Philharmonic performed _ before 
warmly apprecia 
tive audience i: 
Town Hall on Feb 
27 under the ener 
getic leadership o 
Luigi Carnevale 
founder and regu 
lar conductor. 
Interest centere: 
in the premiere oj 
Mr. Carnevale’s 
agreeable ‘Sym 
phonic Ode’ and 
the re-hearing of 
his melodious and 
nicely-colored ‘Villanella’ as well as in 
the presentation of two pleasurable and 
skillfully-scored works, ‘Slumber Song’ 
and ‘Aubade’, by George F. Boyle, pian 
ist-composer well-known in Philadel 
phia and New York musical circles 
Also introduced with Mr. Carnevale’s 
orchestration and the participation of a 
vocal ensemble was ‘The Road to Vic 
tory’ by Frank Scicchitano of Camden, 
N. J. 
The remainder of the program offered 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4, and 
arias from ‘Samson and Delilah’, ‘II 
Trovatore’, and ‘Carmen’, sung by Vera 
Sirangelo, young local contralto, 
greeted with warm applause for her 
contribution in which were revealed 
pleasing vocal reserves and sympathetic 
feeling. W.E. S. 





George F. Boyle 
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PHILADELPHIA MEN 
PLAY IN NEW ORLEANS 


Celebrate Philharmonic Society’s 
Anniversary—Chorus of 
400 Assists 

New ORLEANS, March 5.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society’s course for 1941-42 
can be said to have been thus far an un- 
broken series of triumphs. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Eugene Or- 
mandy, gave two performances, at the 
second of which Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was especially given in cele- 
bration of the society’s thirty-fifth an- 
niversary. A chorus of 400 voices, 
specially trained by Maynard Klein of 
Newcomb School of Music, was a great 
contribution to the evening’s- success. 
Mr. Ormandy and his musicians were 
given a rousing ovation. Following the 
concert, a reception for the members of 
the society was held. Corinne Mayer, 
for. thirty years the president, was 
warmly congratulated. 





Many Soloists Heard 


The New Orleans Symphony has 
been purveying delightful evenings both 
at its regular and at its Pop series. Ole 
Windingstad, its highly-esteemed con- 
ductor, continues to reveal new phases 
of his musicianship. His magnificent all- 
Wagnerian program on Feb. 12 fully 
merited the emphatic acclaim accorded 
him and proved a highlight of the bril- 
liant musical season. The soloist was 
Emily Rickey, a young local singer pos- 
sessing a beautiful soprano. Another 
young artist who scored heavily in the 
presence of the orchestra’s largest audi- 
ence was Irving Lyons, who played the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Concerto with the 
poise and bravura of a veteran concer- 
tizer. Other soloists who appeared with 
the orchestra are Fritz Manezyk, who 
played most successfully Saint-Saéns’s 
first Concerto for ’cello; Isaac Stern, 
who enchanted his listeners in the 
Brahms Concerto; and Sari Biro, who 
played for the first time in America 
Weiner’s Concertino, Op. 15, and was 
rewarded with long loud and deserved 
plaudits. Henry B. Lorn 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
VISITING RECITALISTS 


Kipnis, Vronsky and Babin, 
Maynor and Pinza and 
St. Olaf Choir Visit 


NEw ORLEANS, March 5.—Alexander 
Kipnis, one of the society’s outstanding 
offerings, roused his hearers to a pitch 
of enthusiasm seldom evoked by any 
singer, when he appeared in this city. 
His superb artistry captivated the vast 
audience. 

Vronsky and Babin, five days later, 
appeared in what may be termed two 
recitals, as the audience, breaking all pre- 
cedents within memory, crowded about 
the stage and insistently demanded no 
less than fourteen encores. 

One of the rarest treats of many sea- 
sons was the song recital of Dorothy 








Maynor who appeared under the local 
management of Crescent City Produc- 
tions. In excellent voice, the singer re- 
vealed the finesse of her vocal skill and 
the wealth of her interpretative powers. 
Her success was complete. 

Ezio Pinza was presented in recital 
by Benedict Grunewald, to whom this 
community is grateful for many out- 
standing attractions. The basso’s opu- 
lent voice was especially convincing in 
his operatic arias. An insistent and 
delighted audience left no doubt as to 
their admiration. Fritz Kitzinger’s ac- 
companiments were of the highest order. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir ap- 
peared at the N. O. Auditorium. The 
masterly direction of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, revealed the great organization 
in its best form. The perfection of en- 
semble and phrasing was a memorable 
experience. Henry B. Loren 


RAUDENBUSH LEADS 
HARRISBURG FORCES 


Symphony Gives Eighty-Second 
Concert with Kaminsky 
as Soloist 

HArRIsBURG, March 5.—The Harris- 
burg Symphony, conducted by George 
King Raudenbush, gave its eighty-sec- 
ond concert on Feb. 3 at the Forum. 
The assisting artist at this concert was 
Anatol Kaminsky, who played the 
Tchaikovsky violin Concerto. The pro- 
gram opened with Beethoven’s second 
Symphony and the second half was 
made up of three dances from Smetana’s 
‘Bartered Bride’ and ‘The Moldau’ by 
the same composer. 

On Feb. 2 Mr. Raudenbush conducted 
a Young People’s concert with Carol 
Malsh, daughter of Harold Malsh, a 
member of the first violin section of the 
Harrisburg Symphony, as soloist in the 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for 
violin and orchestra by Saint-Saéns. 
The program included Smetana’s ‘The 
Moldau’, Skilton’s ‘Deer Dance’ and 
‘War Dance’ from the Indian dances, 
and a suite from Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. 








Rose Bampton Sings in San Antonio 


San ANTONIO, March 5.—Rose Bamp- 
ton, soprano, enjoyed a complete tri- 
umph on her appearance on Feb. 10, 
at San Pedro Playhouse in the third 
concert of the Tuesday Musical Club 
Artist Series. A capacity audience 
commended the dignity, beauty of pres- 
ence and vocal resources of this artist. 
Her choice of program won favor for 
its intelligent selection and beautiful 
rendition and included Handel arias, a 
Russian group by Glazunoff, Gret- 
chaninoff and Rachmaninoff; Spanish 
works by Obradors and Granados. A 
group in English gave opportunity to 
hear Hageman’s ‘Music I heard with 
you’ and songs by MacDowell, Sacco 
and Warren. The arias were ‘Vissi 
d’Arte’; ‘Pace, Pace, mio Dio’; and a 
long list of extras included ‘Il est doux, 
Il est bon’, ‘Seguidilla from ‘Carmen’, 
‘An Ocean Idyl’ by Brooks Smith, who 
played beautiful accompaniments and 
solos by Bach-Busoni, Dohnanyi, and 
George Copeland. G. T. 
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subtle charm which is irresistible. Mr. 
Szigeti and Mr. Foldes played it flaw- 
lessly. The Charles Ives sonata, ‘Chil- 
dren’s Day at the Camp Meeting’, has an 
American flavor, but it is not first-rate 
Ives. It is weak melodically and episodic 
in structure, though still a very interest- 
ing work and one well worth hearing. Mr. 
Jones produced a tone of magical beauty in 
the Horn Trio of Brahms which brought 
the evening to a delectable close. The 
audience remained to cheer Mr. Szigeti 
and his collaborators and to demand en- 
cores. S. 


Karola Muller, Violinist (Debut) 


The latest and one of the most engaging 
additions to the ranks of juvenile debu- 
tantes was eleven-year-old Karola Muller, 
of Bronxville, who pluckily gave an ac- 
counting of her talents in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 22. She played the 
Beethoven ‘Spring’ Sonata, a Romanza in 
F by the same composer, the Bach-Heifetz 
Prelude in E, the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Concerto and short compositions by Gran- 
ados and Wieniawski. 

For her years, Miss Muller has a re- 
markable grasp of the technique of her in- 
strument and has developed a fine ear for 
intonation. Matters of mature interpreta- 
tion and style naturally must wait upon 
the young player’s own maturity. Louis 
Spielman supplied very able accompani- 
ments. E. 


Alexander Suwalsky, Violinist (Debut) 


Beatrice Anthony, at the piano. Town 
Hall, Feb. 23, evening: 

Sonata DE ied Ss Svieth ct snscuedaverktinal Fauré 
Sonata in G Minor: Prelude and Fugue, 

Bach 
Concerto in G Mimnor................000- Bruch 
Praeludium and Allegro............... Kreisler 
pI REEES RS ERE SRA Wagner 
IS ae ere Chabrier 


‘La fille aux cheveux de lin’, 

Debussy -Hartmann 

SE ci diddecehadessetees Prokofie ff -Grunes 

Scherzo Tarantelle .........:..0.0 Wieniawski 

For his first New York recital Alexan- 
der Suwalsky, a young violinist from Bal- 
timore, had arranged a well-balanced pro- 
gram that called for sympathetic response 
to many different styles of music. His 
approach to everything that he undertook 
was marked by sincerity of purpose, struc- 
tural awareness and musical intelligence in 
general. 

The newcomer displayed a_ technical 
equipment adequate to cope with the diffi- 
culties presented by the program numbers 
and played for the most part smoothly and 
with a certain suavity ; his intonation, how- 
ever, was frequently faulty and especially 
so in the Bach prelude and fugue for violin 
alone. The playing on the whole was of a 
cerebral type, with but little emotional or 
imaginative quality. The recitalist had 
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Karola Muller Alexander Suwalsky 


made an exceptionally felicitous choice of 
an accompanist as he received unusually 
valuable collaboration from Beatrice An- 
thony at the piano. Miss Anthony brought 
to the piano part of the Fauré sonata not- 
able musical warmth and vitality and sen- 
sitiveness, and these qualities conspicuously 
characterized all her subsequent accom- 
paniments. C. 


Gladys Swarthout, Mezzo-soprano 


Lester Hodges, accompanist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 23, evening: 
‘Lascia ch’il Pianga’ from ‘Rinaldo’; 
‘La Speranza’ from ‘Ottone’.......... Handel 
Che Faro senza Euridice’ from ‘Orfeo’..Gluck 
Prayer from Cantata, ‘Moscow’..Tchaikovsky 


Se MINES eivccctvercigeednccecedansanes Cui 
NRE oi an eh bbe sens ecevecensavetns Medtner 
I os 5 oon on 44s 4eicgneeasteas Borodin 
‘Song of the Lark’.......... Rimsky- Korsakoff 


‘Passo del Prat’; ‘Maluroud qu’o uno Fenno’ 
(Folk songs from Auvergne) 
arr. by Canteloube 


‘Cantiga de Ninar‘....................Mignone 

Te, oda dia deceeetenstneoedl Tabuyo 

gO "Pri erere Pittaluga 

» cD OD OO ere Kingsford 

CR . TOI ns 5 ont ach sbne nde snckves Griffes 
First New York Performance 

iy TO os ivé kn iedn dda ccadeecess hg Sacco 

‘Ave Maria’ from ‘Ramuntcho’......... Taylor 
First New York Performance 

"Tee PRG oo ccc cccccccsenssnsccess Naginski 

SEEN > aheesnesececvboseeesetaceve Hageman 


Once more Miss Swarthout demonstra- 
ted to the New York public that she is the 
possessor of one of the best and best- 
trained mezzo-soprano voices in_ this 
country. Gifted with a gracious simplicity 
of bearing, she caught her audience at the 
moment of her appearance and strength- 
ened the bond with each number she sang. 
The two Handel works were given in ex- 
cellent classical style and the Gluck with 
intensity, though the aria itself lay a trifle 
low for the singer’s voice. 

The second group was better as it pro- 
gressed. The Tchaikovsky aria from the 
cantata composed for the coronation of 
Alexander III, is one of the dullest pieces 
of vocal music ever written and even the 
artistic rendition that Miss Swarthout 
gave to it did little to enliven its longueurs. 
The Cui song about the fountain at Tsar- 
skoe Selo was charming and Borodin’s 
brief number equally so. 

The folk tunes from Auvergne were in- 
teresting. Miss Swarthout has made a 
specialty of them and admirably so. Of 
the Spanish-Portuguese songs, the ‘Can- 
tiga del Ninar’ of the noted Brazilian, 
Mignone, was the most interesting. The 
American group was cut short, the latter 
two being omitted by the interruption of 
the President’s speech after which Miss 
Swarthout, obviously deeply moved, re- 
turned to the stage to sing Malotte setting 
of ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ giving it signifi- 
cance by her artistry. ri. 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 25, evening: 


Variations in D, Op. 21, No. 1........ Brahms 
Scherzo from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’— 
Mendelssohn 


ee CO Oe, DE Ma sadeedesepwsass Beethoven 
Ep cagueWeban teetuksdseda Schuman 
» SAS Seep Jacques Miller 


Prelude; Interlude in ‘Waltz Time’ from 
Suite for Piano; ‘On the Green Grass’”’— 
Donald Tweedy 
‘Quietude’; ‘Turbulence’, Op. 17— 
Marion Bauer 
Capriccio, from ‘Portraits’....Charles Haubiel 
‘Marches for Tomorrow’: ‘In Remembrance 
of Things Past’; ‘Of Things to Come’; 
‘The Path of Glory’; ‘The World’s Great 
Age Begins Anew’.......... Mischa Portnoff 


This recital, constituting the seventh 
event in the Twelfth Town Hall Endow- 
ment Series, was awarded to Mr. Goldsand 
as a result of his Town Hall recital last 
season. The Viennese pianist made a ges- 
ture to the land of his adoption by devot- 


Robert Goldsand 


Gladys Swarthout 


ing the second half of his program to new, 
or practically new, works by contemporary 
American composers. 

On many previous occasions Mr. Gold- 
sand had displayed a fleetness of finger and 
a general technical prowess that can take 
almost any hurdle with comparative ease, 
and his assets in this respect once more 
stood him in good stead at this concert. It 
was in the latter-day American composi- 
tions, however, that he did his most spon- 
taneous and convincing playing. He has an 
extensive repertoire to draw upon, but his 
choice of material for the standard section 
of the program was not a very happy one. 

The Brahms variations in D on an 
original theme are far from being among 
the composer’s most interesting essays in 
the given form, and it requires the utmost 
intimacy of sympathetic approach and the 
deepest penetration of the soul of the mu- 
sic to keep the Schumann ‘Kreisleriana’ 
on a vitally communicative level. Inasmuch 
as the Brahms, the Beethoven and the 
Schumann works alike lacked the requisite 
enkindling imagination a pall of dullness 
hung over the first half of the program 
excepting while an unidentified transcrip- 
tion of the Mendelssohn Scherzo was 
played with greater élan and glib digital 
velocity. 

Of the group by American composers 
the three short pieces by Donald Tweedy 
had a certain engaging piquancy, but the 
compositions that proved to be of deepest 
significance were Marion Bauer’s ‘Quie- 
tude’ and ‘Turbulence’, which are not only 
aptly conceived and skillfully written mood 
pictures, but pieces of genuine musical 
worth in which the composer’s latter-day 
compositional idiom has been used as the 
inevitable means of expression of ideas of 
strong individuality. The four Portnoff 
‘Marches for Tomorrow’, on their part, of- 
fered a rather discouraging outlook for the 
future. 


Maurice Eisenberg, ’Cellist 
Erich-Itor Kahn at the piano. Town 
Hall, Feb. 26, evening: 


De <.e caabiicusnavesocstoxsnedaenss Fauré 
Concerto in B Flat Major... .-Boccherini 







Suite in C Major, No. 3.......cscessceees Bach 
NOS cbs cGeesadacheccecetees .. Debussy 
Ce ee OCP TTT TE .... Krein 
CREED ivcccvseveseesccsennees Hindemith 
DR cacccde<accvavecsee’ ...Albeniz 
“At the Fountain’... ccevevcecs .. Davidoff 


Boccherini’s music for the ‘cello is just 
as brilliant in its exploitation of the in- 
strument’s technical powers as Liszt’s 
music for the piano. The Concerto in B 
Flat which Mr. Eisenberg played at this 
recital is not merely a showpiece, but fine 
music as well, full of melodic freshness 
and harmonic invention. It was in the 
slow movement of this work that the ’cel- 
list warmed his tone and played with an 
eloquence which one had missed in the 
Fauré Andante which opened the evening. 
The audience was obviously stirred by the 
beauty of this performance. 

The Bach Suite in C Major for ’cello 
alone went solidly, but certain of its 
phrases could have been more plastic. Un- 
less this music is played with superabund- 
ant vitality and tonal impact it is apt to 
grow monotonous. But there was nothing 
pallid about Mr. Ejisenberg’s playing of 
Debussy’s eccentric Sonata. This is music 
of capricious moods, fitful changes of 
style and an intricacy of texture which is 
concealed by the subtle manner in which 
it is employed. The ’cellist made the most 
of it, though the piano part was a mere 
wisp as Mr. Kahn played it. Throughout 
the evening he maintained an anemic scale 
of sonorities which threw the compositions 











Maurice Eisenberg Maria Kurenko 


out of focus. Another stirring performanc: 
was that of Hindemith’s whirlwind Cap 
riccio which Mr. Eisenberg took at light 
ning speed. He made the Malaguena oi 
Albeniz sound so sumptuous that he was 
compelled to repeat it. The audience was 
of good size and enthusiastic throughout 
the evening. 


Maria Kurenko, Soprano 


Ivan Basilevsky, accompanist; Mildred 
Hunt, flutist; Salvatore Mario de Stefano, 


harpist. The Town Hall, March 1, after- 
noon: 
ERE Antbicnekeensivendstatiennageseeed Glinka 


Aria from ‘Christmas Eve’ 
Rimsky -Korsakoff 
‘O, del mio Dolce Ardor’.......ccccesess Gluck 
‘Allelujah’ from ‘Exultate, Jubilate’...Mozart 
‘O, Dolce Contento’ Theme and Variations 
Mozart 
Flute Obbligato by Drouet. Mildred Hunt 
‘La Flute Enchantée’ from ‘Schéhérazade’ 


avel 
Flute Obbligato, Mildred Hunt 
Four Songs with Harp Accompaniment 


Vocalise en Forme de Habanera........ Ravel 
"2s. Oe ee I oes Sn hconndbvaeeschudie Koechlin 
“ME. 32k ds dea caedandesadiwersncs Rubinstein 


Lullaby from ‘Mazeppa’.......... Tchaikovsky 
‘Complaint of the Bales ; ‘Gypsy’s Song’ 


; Tchaikovsky 
‘O, Cease Thy Singing’.......... Rachmaninoff 
EEE Ln dcccscyedhs cdwiciekade dat Strimer 


‘Peasant’s Lullaby’; ‘At the Nursery’ (Two 


EE ct ldvies sancieowisobsecsss Mussorgsky 
‘Tatar Girl’ s Song’. IAA Spendiaroft 
SU his icasnes6bes ésesea<awan Stravinsky 





‘Armenian Serenade’ .........0.c000 Vasilenko 

This recital was given under the aus- 
pices and for the benefit of the American- 
Russian Committee for Medical Aid to the 
U.S. S. R., Inc. Mme. Kurenko’s singing 
was, at best, very beautiful, the high tones 
being round and well placed. Her sense 
of phrase was invariably good, an unusual 
characteristic in present-day singing. The 
Ravel Vocalise was beautifully sung, also 
the following Koechlin number, though 
the artist made the mistake of repeating 
the latter, in response to a burst of ap- 
plause, always a dubious thing to do. The 
two Mozart works might have been dis- 
pensed with as the former has been much 
over-sung, and the latter is not interesting. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
In the final, all-Russian group, the Rach- 
maninoff was especially rewarding and the 
two Mussorgsky Nursery Songs were de- 
lightfully presented. 

Mme. Kurenko had one of the most en- 
thusiastic audiences of the season and was 
rewarded with prolonged applause which 
she acknowledged fittingly with agreeably 
sung encores. H. 


Webster Aitken, Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 28, afternoon: 
Four Duets: E Minor, F, G, A Minor...Bach 
Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 28 opin 
Twelve Etudes: ‘Pour les “cinq doigts’’’: 
‘Pour les tierces’; ‘Pour les quartes’; 
‘Pour les sixtes’; ‘Pour les octaves’; 
‘Pour les huit doights’; ‘Pour les degrés 
chromatiques’; ‘Pour les agréments’; 
‘Pour les notes répétées’; ‘Pour les sonor- 
itiés opposées’; ‘Pour les arpéges com- 
posés’; ‘Pour les accords’........... bussy 
It was a program departing sharply from 
the conventional pattern that Webster 
Aitken presented at this recital. Bach, 
Chopin and Debussy are a not infrequent 
combination in themselves but the Bach 
duets, so-called, have seldom if ever ap- 
peared on a concert program here, while it 
is just as rare an occurrence for all twelve 
of Debussy’s etudes to be played as a com- 
plete set. The character of the program 
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Hans Weil 
Mischa Elzon and 
Henri Deering 


Webster Aitken 


attracted an audience that included a gen- 
erous representation of the recitalist’s 
piano-playing colleagues. 

The Debussy etudes exploit most of the 
basic phases of technique that the pianist 
of today finds it necessary to develop to 
the utmost of his capacity, and inasmuch as 
Mr. Aitken possesses an equipment suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to meet the require- 
ments of these pieces ably it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would do ample 
justice to them as demonstrations of how 
to negotiate the problems inherent in them 
with ready fluency. And inasmuch as they 
stimulated in him a more vital response 
than the previous works had done his play- 
ing of these etudes took on a color, a 
spontaneity, and a verve and dash and bril- 
liance that brought them to life musically 
and made them convincing as musical en- 
tities in themselves that, incidentally, re- 
sounded with echoes of the composer’s 
other works. 

The four Bach duets listed, studies in a 
sense for greater works by the master, 
were played in a detached, objective man- 
ner, while the Chopin preludes, while tech- 
nically well projected, were wanting in 
emotional glow and conviction and the 
imaginative qualities they call for. After 
the Debussy etudes the audience recalled 
the pianist many times but he preferred not 
to add any extra numbers. ofl 


Mischa Elzon, Violinist; Henri Deering, 
Pianist 

Mischa Elzon, violinist, and Henri 
Deering, pianist, gave a sonata program 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 27. The works offered 
included Beethoven’s Sonata in E Fiat, 
Op. 12, No. 3; that by Brahms in A, 
Hindemith’s Sonata in E and Fauré’s in 
A. The playing of both artists was highly 
satisfactory both as individuals and as parts 
of an ensemble, making the recital a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one. The small hall was 
amply filled by a highly interested audi- 
ence. N. 


Henri Mondi, Baritone 


Klahr Alexander, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, March 1, evening: 
a. ©. b>. Se seer Leveridge 
Baegus LOVE SOM... 62. cvccecsecces Traditional 
Serenade from ‘Don Giovanni’.........Mozart 
‘Togliatemi la Vita Ancor’............ Scarlatti 
Sa MND WORE Gin nent cob cevcerusboan Jensen 
2 t« eee Hinrichs 
‘Ich Hab im Traum Geweinet’..... Schumann 
pO ER ES ey errr Schubert 
EE, | -hiscehaberebatstakscesvbabeceace Brahms 
Aria from: ‘THiérodiade’ .: ......ccccese Massenet 
‘Di Provenza’ from ‘La Traviata’....... Verdi 
EE Vedudd use eedakereenkesn ns olf- Ferrari 
ESSERE NE Pan et Tee Brogi 
: x oo. ear. Bax 
‘Two Worn Little Shoes’........ Mana-Zucca 
oe 7 8 2 — ee arr. by Burleigh 
EE PE ov cc tckenteane nee MacGimsey 
I FP rere Coleridge-Taylor 


Mr. Mondi made his New York debut a 
year ago in the Town Hall. At the pres- 
ent recital he strengthened the impression 
of possessing a good natural voice, better 
in its lower than in its higher register. 
Some of his singing was, stylistically, the 
result of a long sojourn in Italy, where 
legato singing seems to have given way 
to aspirated turns and scale passages. He 
also once more displayed the tendency to 
end phrases with a biting sort of tone. The 
natural sweetness of the voice, however, 
redeemed much that one might have wished 
otherwise. Of the three arias offered, that 
from ‘Hérodiade’ was the best sung. The 
singer was not invariably happy in his 
choice of numbers. Jensen’s sugary ‘Lehn 
deine Wang’, for instance, has been out of 
the running a long time. Schumann’s ‘Ich 


Hab im Traum Geweinet’ was very well 
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done and could have been repeated, also 
Hinrich’s ‘Prinzessin’. In fact, in most of 
his placid items, Mr. Mondi sang in a most 
satisfactory manner and the large audience 
gave him prolonged applause. H. 


Henri Temianka, Violinist 


Carl Fuerstner at the piano. Town Hall, 
March 2, evening: 


ee, TM  Baccacbsadtcevccicccacessas Pugnani 
Sonata in A (‘Kreutzer’)............ Beethoven 
Six Rumanian Dances.......... Bartok-Szekely 
yo rT Paganini- Milhaud 
PR re eer Sarasate 


Scherzo-Tarantelle ................ Wieniawski 

Mr. Temianka is a very superior mu- 
sician as well as a fine violinist, and this 
recital was distinguished from the interpre- 
tative point of view. Nothing that he did 
was calculated merely for effect, and there 
was a wealth of musical observation and 
sensitivity in his playing. Pugnani is 
known to most music-lovers through the 
Praeludium and Allegro which he did not 
write, but for which Kreisler borrowed his 
name. In his own right, he was a gifted 
composer and the sonata which Mr. Temi- 
anka played at this recital might well be 
heard oftener. It was done with stylistic 
grace and finish. For Mr. Temianka Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata was, as it should 
be, a stirringly dramatic work. Though 
he did not get into stride in the opening 
sections, his playing gained in warmth 
and intensity of tone as the music progressed 
and the finale was exhilarating. There was 
a balance of emotion and intelligence in 
this performance which was doubly grate- 
ful, for singers and violinists are the most 
frequent victims of prima-donna complexes. 

The Six Rumanian Dances by Bela Bar- 
tok, played in the Szekely violin arrange- 
ment, are magnificently stark. What a 
relief to hear folk music in a setting that 
had the ruggedness and stern tragedy of 
folk life in it! The three Paganini 
Caprices have been “treated as duos con- 
certantes for violin and piano” by Milhaud. 
The French composer has greatly increased 
the musical interest of the pieces by his 
changes and additions, as Szymanowski 
did in his versions of three of the caprices. 
Other composers might well follow suit. 
The Sarasate and Wieniawski works were 
expertly done and the audience applauded 
Mr. Temianka enthusiastically. Mr. 
Fuerstner was an able collaborator at the 
piano. 


Dr. Jerome Gross, Violinist (Debut) 





Lawrence Stevens at the piano. Town 
Hall, Feb. 27, evening: 
EN Sh EE. soasbinicetiessasebsodeeen Handel 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’............sesese+- Lalo 
Sonata, Op. 9 (1921)......... Joseph Schillinger 
PU citcacacaserssaseecaasans Tartini-Kreisler 
‘Nigun’ from ‘Baal Shem’ Suite.......... Bloch 
Praeludium and Allegro............... Kreisler 


Dr. Gross is a practicing surgeon in 
Cleveland but since his youth he has de- 
voted much of his spare time to music 
and he has appeared publicly with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Last season he played 
several violin compositions on the pro- 
gram ‘Music in Crinoline’, which Arthur 
Loesser gave in New York. Dr. Gross 
contributed ten percent of the gross pro- 
ceeds of this debut recital to the American 
Hospital in Britain. 


Though it would be unfair to compare 
Dr. Gross’s performances with those of 
professional artists who devote all of their 
time and energies to music, it was obvious 
that his accomplishments are far above 
those of the average gifted amateur. His 
playing of the Handel Sonata and of the 
andante movement of the Lalo ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole’ was genuinely expressive and 
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it had an intensity which many profes- 
sionals might envy. Exacting technical 
passages suffered from too heavy bowing 
at times, but there was a bravura touch to 
his playing of them. The audience was 
cordial. 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 

Emanuel Bay, accompanist, Carnegie 
Hall, March 4, evening: 

Sonata No. 8 (K. 296)...............+... Mozart 

| ss. aes nhandevisaskewwed Bruch 

Sonata No. 1.....<.. ocecscees RIS SACHS 

Caprice .................... Wieniawski-Heifetz 

Two Valses (Nos. 6 and 7)...... Ravel-Heifetz 

Larghetto, ‘Masks’ 

(from ‘Romeo and Juliet). Prokofieff -Heifetz 
Scherzo (from ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) ....... Mendelssohn- Heifetz 

Faced by a capacity audience in the hall 
and backed by a full stage of men in uni- 
form, Mr. Heifetz gave his only recital of 
the season here in his usual masterly fash- 
ion, completely unruffled by the enthusiasm 
of his hearers. After playing ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ he turned his keen artis- 
try to the Mozart Sonata, the only really 
important work on the program. For those 
who were fortunate enough to be close to 
the violinist it was a memorable perform- 
ance. His tone was delicate without weak- 
ness, and stylistically his reading was a 
treat to the purist. There is no particular 
technical hurdle in this work, rather it re- 
quires color and nuance, both of which Mr. 
Heifetz drew from his violin. ; 

The ‘Scotch’ Fantasy is a melodious 
work without too much invention, but the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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and pieces by Arensky, Chasins, 
haud, Chabrier, and others. 

On Feb. 25 Anna Burstein-Bieler, 
pianist, held the stage at Irvine Audito- 
rium and evidenced artistry in a varied 
program. The same evening witnessed 
an excellent-ordered and _ projected 
concert by the Renaissance Singers, 
James Fleetwood, director, and Josef 
Smit, viole de gambe of the American 
Society of the Ancient Instruments with 
Maurice Stad at the piano, in Ethical 
Culture Society Auditorium. 

Weede Gives Recital 

Sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Forum, a recital by Robert Weede, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 27, attracted 
a large and receptive audience. Pablo 
Miquel was at the piano. Simultane- 
ously at the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy Vladim Hrenoff, 
pianist, inaugurated a series of three 
recitals devoted to ‘Piano Music in 
Historical Order’. 

At a Concert for Youth in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum on 
Feb. 28 the Mendelssohn Club, with 
Harold W. Gilbert conducting, offered 
a diversified choral program and also 
presented Veda Reynolds, Curtis Insti- 
tute violinist, who recently won first 
prize in the club’s Young Artists Con- 
test. March 1 witnessed a display of 
brilliant pianism by Genia Robinor at 
the Settlement Music School, and also 
a recital by Ruth Luty Campbell, or- 
ganist, with Samuel Mayes, solo ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as as- 
sistant artist. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1942 


MOZART WORK SUNG 
BY TRENTON OPERA 


Kuttner Conducts ‘Abduction 
from the Seraglio’ in English— 
‘Traviata’ also Heard 

Trenton, N. J., March 5.—To the 
Trenton Opera Association belongs 
credit for a fine achievement in pre- 
senting Mozart’s ‘Abduction from the 
Seraglio’ in Stacy Park Memorial 
Auditorium on Feb. 26. The work was 
given in English, the version employed 
(according to the program, for the first 
time, and with the permission of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association) being 
that of Ruth and Thomas P. Martin. 

Michael Kuttner, musical director of 
the association, conducted capably and 
with pleasing results, and the staging 
was in the able charge of Hans Busch 
as guest stage director. Mr. Busch and 
Luther Wenner were jointly named as 
designers of the settings which were 
stylized and ingenious. 

The members of the cast encountered 
their vocal and histrionic obligations in 
gratifying fashion. Marjorie William- 
son, a young and attractive Constanza, 
projected her music fluently and pleas- 
urably and realized a sympathetic por- 
trayal. Of handsome presence and as- 
sured stage demeanor was Edward 
Kane as Belmonte, his delivery as well 
as bearing establishing him as a young 
artist of potentialities and appeal. 





Kuzak Sings Blonda 


Andzia Kuzak as Blonda proved 
agreeable in appearance, action and 
tone, revealing a light and flexible voice 
and otherwise fulfilling the require- 
ments of her part excellently. Donald 
Dame as Pedrillo gave a well developed 
and nicely sung impersonation. The 
comic bass role of Osmin had convinc- 
ing service from Lorenzo Alvary. Bram 
Nozzen was heard in the speaking role 
of Pasha Selim; the chorus in its brief 
opportunities was commendable, and the 
overture and other orchestral passages 
were well played. 

The association presented Verdi's 
‘Traviata’ in the War Memorial Build- 
ing on Jan. 29, conducted by Mr. Kutt- 


ner. The cast included Vivian Della 
Chiesa, James Melton and _ Robert 
Weede. 


WILLIAM FE, SMITH 





Philadelphia Music Club Awards Prizes 

PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—The finals 
in the Philadelphia Music Club’s fifth 
annual Lee Wade Memorial Prize Con- 
tests were held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom on Feb. 24. Winners of the 
respective prizes for piano were Walter 
Hautzig, David Garvey, and Josef 
Arcan; for women’s voices, Catherine 
Latta, mezzo-soprano; Ruth Doerr Ein- 
wechter, soprano, and Dorothy Overholt, 
mezzo-soprano; for men’s voices, Joseph 
Kotzin, baritone; Walter Pfannenstein, 
tenor, and Frederick Robinson, baritone. 


W.E.S 





Novotna Sings in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 5.—As the fourth 
attraction in the artist series, J. H. 
Thuman brought Jarmila Novotna, a 
very personable Czech soprano, in reci- 
tal. Mme. Novotna sang songs and 
airs by Haydn, Tchaikovsky and French 
and Czech composers. Miss Novotna 
also sang an aria from Dvorak’s opera 
‘Rusalka’, and the ‘Jewel Song’ from 
‘Faust’. George Reeves was at the 
piano. V. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEN 
MAKE TORONTO VISIT 


Mitropoulos Conducts Symphony 

in Canadian City—Toronto 

Orchestra in Concerts 

Toronto, CANn., March 1.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony, under Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos played its first Toronto con- 
cert in Massey Hall on Feb. 11. The 
orchestra has been an important factor 
in the musical life of Western Canadian 
cities where it has regularly appeared 
since it was founded nearly forty years 
ago by Emil Oberhoffer. Later under 
Henri Verbruggen and Eugene Or- 
mandy the concerts of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra were annual events in Winni- 
peg, Calgary and other cities of the 
West. A large and musically discrimi- 
nating audience gave the conductor and 
his musicians a very warm reception 
and at the close of the program Mr. 
Mitropoulos was repeatedly recalled to 
acknowledge the acclaim. As its major 
work, the orchestra gave a first Toronto 
performance of Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Symphony. The program also included 
The Toccata No. 1, in C, by Bach- 
Weiner ; ‘Pastorale’ for Orchestra, Anis 
Fuleihan, and Variations on a Theme 
of Haydn, by Brahms. 





Rubinstein Is Soloist 


Artur Rubinstein, pianist, was guest 
artist with the Toronto Symphony at its 
regular subscription concert on Feb. 
3, Sir Ernest MacMillan conducting. 
Mr. Rubinstein played the Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat Major by Brahms. He 
was given a stirring ovation by the ca- 
pacity audience that packed Massey 
Hall. A much appreciated work was 
Four Movements from ‘The Planets’ 
by Holst. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were: March, ‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance’, by Elgar; Sketch for Orchestra 
and solo violin and solo flute, A. de Rid- 
der; Overture, ‘Hansel and Gretel’, 
Humperdinck. 

Sir Ernest conducted the Toronto 
Symphony in Massey Hall, at the regu- 
lar subscription concert on Feb. 17. 
The program included the Overture, 
‘Fidelio’, by Beethoven; ‘Siegfried 
Idyll’, Wagner ; Fantasy, ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’, Prokofieff ; Suite in B Minor for 
Flute and Strings, Bach, and ‘Enigma’ 
Variations, Elgar. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir pre- 
sented Mass in B Minor by Bach, at 
Massey Hall on Feb. 23. Dr. H. A. 
Fricker made his farewell appearance 
as conductor of the choir at this concert, 
after a quarter century of leadership. 
The soloists were Dorothy Allan Park, 


soprano; Eileen Law, contralto; Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, tenor; and Eric 
Tredwell, baritone. A large audience 


gave Dr. Fricker a warm ovation as 
he bade farewell to his musical public 
in Toronto. Rosert H. Roperts 





University of Georgia Holds Festival 

ATHENS, GA., March 5—The Univer- 
sity of Georgia presented a music fes- 
tival on Feb. 27-28 under the direction 
of the department of music, Hugh 
Hodgson, director. The Roth Quartet 
was featured on the programs. On Feb. 
27 they played works by Paine, Roy 
Harris, Leroy Robertson and Wesley la 
Violette (the last three written for the 
ensemble). On the morning of Feb. 
28 they performed works by Beethoven 
and Borodin. That evening, with Mr. 


Hodgson as assisting pianist, they were 
heard in compositions by Mozart, Ravel 





and Dvorak. During the festival we: 
held art exhibits, a Sigma Alpha Io 
tea, a round table discussion on musi 
teaching, and a reception at the Facult 
Club. 


COLUMBIA OPERA 
HEARD IN TORONTO 


New York Company Gives Series 
of Holiday Performances 
in Massey Hall 


Toronto, March 5.—The Columbia 
Opera Company of New York presente 
a week of Grand Opera in Massey Hal! 
during the Christmas-New Year’s holi 
days. Beginning with ‘Trovatore’ on 
Dec. 29, nine operas were given with a 
double bill on New Year’s night, ‘Caval 
leria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’. Amon, 
the principals were a number of new 
comers to Toronto. Margaret Matz 
enauer received an ovation from the 
large audience who heard her sing Azu 
cena on the opening night. Others who 
brought prestige to the company were: 
Lucille Manners, who sang Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’; Louise Caselotti, made a 
convincing Carmen; Josephine Che 
kova, sang the leads in ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’ and ‘Aida’; Virginia Pemberton 
sang the role of Violetta in ‘Traviata’ 
and Ethel Barrymore Colt was very 
warmly received as Micaela in ‘Car- 
men’ and later in the role of Nedda in 
‘Pagliacci’. 

Among the male principals Arthur 
Anderson, Ralph Errolle, Eugene Con- 
ley, Alfred Chigi, Frank Richards and 
Norman Roland gave excellent perform- 
ances. The chorus added immeasurably 
to the performances. But the real ac- 
claim belongs to Emerson Buckley who 
conducted all the operas with more than 
competent artistry and musicianship. 

Rospert H. Roperts 











Vronsky and Babin Play in Santa Fe 

SAnTA Fe, N. M., March 5.—Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin gave a bene- 
fit concert in the Saint Francis Audi- 
torium of the State Art Museum on 
Feb. 6 for the American Women’s 
Volunteer Services of Santa Fe. 
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BURGIN CONDUCTS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Ernst Levy and Polyna Stoska 
Are Soloists—Symphony 
by Gliére Offered 

Boston, March 1.—The sixteenth 
pair of Friday-Saturday programs by 
the Boston Symphony was conducted by 
Richard Burgin with Ernst Levy, pi- 
anist, as soloist. 

This program was virtually the final 
musical bomb which concluded the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary celebration 
of the New England Conservatory otf 
Music. It was a suitable tribute from 
the orchestra, twenty-four members oi 
which were trained in the Conservatory 
orchestra and eighteen members of 
which are now on the faculty of the 
school. 

It was appropriate that Mr. Levy, 
one of the newer appointees to the fac- 
ulty of the school, should have been 
heard in the commemorative program, 
which was as follows: 





Symphony No. 3, ‘Ilia Mourometz’ Op. 
Me ekubechke th eaecads soe iesak venss <hese Gliére 
(First performance in Boston) 
‘Melpomene,’ Dramatic Overture...Chadwick 
SEE | LicanccansGhs dndkedssebaeesa ce Liszt 
Ernst Levy 
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Critical curiosity centered in the 
Gliére Symphony, more properly an ex- 
tended symphonic poem. Ilia of Mou- 
rom was the great peasant hero of the 
Russian people; his deeds were the in- 
spiration of Gliére, who dedicated his 
symphony to Glazunoff. Considering 
the fact that the opus is at least thirty 
years old, it is not surprising to find 
it reflecting the harmonic ideas of the 
great ones who must have influenced 
the young man, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, 
Glazunoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, nor to 
find him writing with a facile, imagina- 
tive pen. Unfortunately for this work, 
too many scores of similar character 
have preceded Gliére’s in Symphony 
Hall, and where once ‘Ilia Mourometz’ 
might have been arresting it now 
catches our attention principally as a 
tuneful piece, a little platitudinous but 
well written. The performance of the 
work was above reproach. Mr. Burgin 
was evidently in sympathy with his task 
and the orchestra responded with vir- 
tuosity. 

Whether or not you care to call 
Chadwick “dated” is entirely your own 
affair, but it is undeniable that his 
music speaks. On this commemorative 
program ‘Melpomene’ was aptly chosen 
and beautifully played. 

There may have been some dissatis- 
faction at Mr. Levy’s choice of vehicle 
in which to make his Boston Symphony 
debut; if so, his critics must remember 
that Mr. Levy is not only a concert 
artist but he is also a very busy mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Conservatory. 
He had recently performed ‘Todtentanz’ 
with the Conservatory orchestra. What 
more natural than that he should per- 
form the work most easily arranged 
for? We agree that musically, “Todten- 
tanz’ is unrewarding, yet few pianists 
can extract more from it than did Mr. 
Levy. A brilliant performance, ably 
seconded by Mr. Burgin and the or- 
chestra, with an ovation for all con- 
cerned at its close. 


Polyna Stoska Sings 
The seventeenth pair of Friday- 
Saturday concerts on Feb. 27-28 were 
distinguished by the presence of Polyna 
Stoska, a young American soprano of 
great promise. Mr. Burgin arranged 
the following program: 


Symphony in D, No. 104.............. Haydn 
Cavatina, ‘Porgi Amor,’ from ‘Le Nozze di 


EY cere reas corks 5.c%c05 p05 sco oo 088 ozart 
Recitative and Aria, ‘Leise, Leise’ from 
NS rae Weber 


Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 39..Sibelius 


First consideration should be given 
the young soloist who is a _ native 
daughter of Worcester, Mass. Miss 
Stoska has a voice of lovely quality, 
especially in the middle and lower 
registers. The upper tones are brighter 
and sometimes less resonant which 
tends to give them a slight edge. This 
does not seem to be irremediable. Miss 
Stoska will be well advised to over- 
come this fault, although it may occa- 
sion a delay in further public appear- 
ances. Her stage presence is both dig- 
nified and gracious, and the audience 
in Symphony Hall acclaimed her in un- 
mistakable terms. This commentator 
gives grateful thanks that she chose to 
demonstrate her musicianship in the 
less florid arias. It is encouraging to 
find a voung singer shunning the so- 
called “display” pieces. 

The Haydn Symphony was deftly 
turned. Mr. Burgin made no effort 


Boston 
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to read more into it than is there. The 


introductory measures were not over- 
drawn and the actual subject matter 
clearly delineated. The spirit of Si- 


belius was also well caught and while 
the work did not receive quite the polish 
we have noted upon former occasions, 
it is unfair to cavil. Mr. Burgin, as 
we have observed in former articles, has 
met a difficult situation this season with 
honor to himself and the organization 
he serves. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 
LED BY WOLFFERS 


Rose Dirman and Reuben Green 
Soloists with Ensemble at 
Its Second Concert 


Boston, March 4.—The second con 
cert by the Boston String Orchestra, 
Jules Wolffers founder-conductor, was 
given in the New England Mutual Hall, 
the program listing some unusual ma- 
terial. The soloists were Rose Dirman, 
soprano, and Reuben Green, viola 
player. The program opened with 
Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 
(K.525) and proceeded to a Sinfonietta 
No 2 for string orchestra by Joseph 
Wagner, a first performance; the Paga- 
nini-Primrose Caprice No. 24 for viola, 
first performance in Boston; Elgar’s 
Serenade for string orchestra, Op. 20, 
and Benjamin Britten’s ‘Les [llumina- 
tions’, Op. 18, first performance in Bos- 
ton. 

The Mozart was played with excellent 
tone and admirable attention to nuance. 
[f the Rondo got off to a bit of a ragged 
start, the subsequent repetitions of the 
theme redeemed the reputation of the 
group. 

Mr. Wagner toys with the idea of 
avoiding a definite point of rest in his 
Sinfonietta No. 2; of experimenting 
with the musical phraseology which for 
some years has lured the pens of those 
who compose music. The work opens 
with an’ Allegro Energico and closes 








with an Andante Maestoso, between 
which Mr. Wagner places an Allegro 
Risoluto. It cannot be truthfully stated 


that Mr. Wagner’s present experiment 
is altogether successful. His eagerness 
to avoid the trite has led him to the 
other extreme, wherein the listener finds 
his attention wandering because of the 
lack of a definite focal point from which 
he may take off again. It is probable 
that, once done with experiments, Mr. 
Wagner will find his own individual 
terminology and produce music pe- 
culiarly his own. The work was well 
received. 

Mr. Green, the viola player, was a 
welcome addition to the program, and 
his performance of the difficult Paga- 
nini Caprice, originally for violin, was 
warmly applauded. The orchestration 
of the piano accompaniment -was the 


work of H. J. Rudas. 


Dirman Well Received 


The Elgar received careful attention 
and while not new, it served as a good 
piece of bridgework between the viola 
solo and the new (to Boston) Britten 
opus, in which Miss Dirman gave a dis- 
tinguished performance of the part for 
soprano. Mr. Britten has written dif- 
ficult lines for the singer and for the 
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singer especially must 
go her own way, uninfluenced by what 
goes on behind her. Miss Dirman gave 
an admirable exhibition of independence 
and won the esteem of all, and Mr. 
Wolffers led his orchestra with a steady 
hand. It is satisfying to have so explor- 
ing a conductor but the Britten opus 
roused no desire in the mind of this 
commentator for a further hearing. The 
concert closed with a performance of 
our National Anthem, requested by Miss 
Dirman. For some _ unaccountable 
reason, Mr. Wofflers opened with ‘My 
Country ’Tis of Thee’. 


orchestra. The 





MORNING MUSICALES 
PRESENT HEIFETZ 


Bernhard Weiser Appears in 
Recital—Berkshire String 
Quartet Makes Debut 


Boston, March 3.—Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, appeared as soloist for the fifth 
concert of the Boston Morning Musi- 
cals by which the Boston School of Oc- 
cupational Therapy benefits. Mr. Hei- 
fetz was accompanied by Emanuel Bay 
and his program listed works by Bach, 
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(Continued from page 8) 

was a familiar one. Giovanni Martinelli 
was the Riccardo; Stella Roman,.- the 
Amelia; Josephine Antoine, George Cehan- 
ovsky, Norman Cordon, Nicola Moscona, 
John Carter and Lodovico Oliviero filled 
minor roles. Mr. Bonelli was in good 
voice and acted with intelligence and in- 
tensity. His rendition of ‘Eri Tu’ was 
particularly telling. Miss Castagna sang 
her music fully and beautifully. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. M. 


Jobin Appears as Don José 


The season’s fourth performance of ‘Car- 
men’ was given on the evening of Feb. 28, 
with Raoul Jobin singing José for the first 
time this season. Lily Djanel was again 
the gypsy; Licia Albanese, Micaéla; Leon- 
ard Warren, Escamillo, The lesser roles 
were assumed by Arthur Kent, Alessio De 
Paolis, Louis D’Angelo and Wilfred Engel- 
man. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. N. 


‘The Island God’ and ‘Pagliacci’ Repeated 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ‘The Island God’ 
with ‘Pagliacci’ as a curtain raiser, was 
sung for the second time on the evening 
of March 2. The cast of the first work 
was the same as at the world premiere and 
included Astrid Varnay, Raoul Jobin, 
Leonard Warren, Norman Cordon and 
John Carter. Ettore Panizza conducted. 
The cast for the Leoncavallo work in- 
cluded Licia Albanese, Arthur Carron, 
Francesco Valentino, Alessio De Paolis, 
and Arthur Kent, with Wilfred Pelletier 
conducting. D. 


‘Phoebus and Pan’ and ‘Le Coq D’Or’ 
Have Final Performances 


With Sir Thomas Beecham as guest con- 
ductor, Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan’, in its 
operatic guise, and Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘Le 
Coq D’Or’ had their third and final per- 
formances on the evening of March 4. 
Rosa Bok, who had suffered a serious in- 
jury from a fall at the first performance of 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera this season, 
returned to the role of the Queen of Che- 
makha and sang it very well. Her move- 
ment in the role still needs some rehears- 
ing and improvements. Ezio Pinza was a 
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Raoul Jobin as Don José 


magnificent Dodon, and practically the only 
member of the cast who offered a charac- 
ter instead of a caricature. Norman Cor- 
don was again the General Polkan; Doris 
Doe the Amelfa; Alessio De Paolis the 
Astrologer; Thelma Votipka the Voice of 
the Cockerel; and Emery Darcy and 
Arthur Kent the two Princes. The Bach 
cantata had its familiar cast of Stella An- 
dreva, Anna Kaskas, Frederick Jagel, 
Arthur Carron, Emery Darcy and John 
Brownlee. The ballet was very bad in both 
operas, executing poor choreography with 
amateurish insecurity, with only one or 
two exceptions. Sir Thomas worked won- 
ders in the orchestra pit, though one did 
not feel that his full powers were called 
into play. Ss. 


Jessner Appears in “Tannhiuser’ 


The season’s final performance of ‘Tann- 
hauser’ on the evening of March 5 brought 
Irene Jessner in the role of Elisabeth for 
the first time since last year. The others 
in the cast were familiar: Kerstin Thor- 
borg as Venus; Lauritz Melchior as Tann- 
hauser ; Julius Huehn as Wolfram; Eman- 
uel List as the Landgraf, and in minor 
roles, John Carter, Arthur Kent, Emery 
Darcy, John Gurney and Maxine Stellman. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted. M. 
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| Obituary | 


Gustave Tinlot 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 5.—Gustave 
Tinlot, violinist, and former concert master 
of the Rochester Philharmonic, the New 
York Symphony, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and at the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
died at his home here on March 2, at the 
age of fifty-five. He had been ill since 
September but had continued his teaching 
at the Eastman School of Music until ten 
days ago. 

Born in Paris in 1887, he received his 
musical training at the Paris Conservatoire 
and toured as a soloist and as a member 
of string ensembles. He later became 
concert master at the Opéra-Comique, but 
when the fortunes of that institution reached 
a low ebb following the first World War 
he accepted an offer from Walter Dam- 
rosch to become concert master of the 
New York Symphony, a position he held 
for six seasons. He went to Minneapolis 
in 1934, and joined the Rochester Philhar- 
monic in 1925, but resigned in 1939, fol- 
lowing a disagreement with José Iturbi, 
conductor of the orchestra. He had also 
been first violin of the Kilbourn Quartet, 
a private organization of the late George 
Eastman. He is survived by his widow, the 
former Germaine Carriere, a son and a 
daughter. 


Vasa Prihoda Reported a Suicide 

A United Press dispatch from London, 
dated March 7, reports the suicide in 
Czecho-Slovakia of Vasa Prihoda, Czech 
violinist. He toured the United States in 
1920 and again in 1930. He was born in 














Bohemia on Aug. 24, 1900, and studied at 
the Prague Conservatory. After many vi- 
cissitudes, he was heard playing in a Milan 
cafe by Gaetano Bavagnoli, the Italian 
operatic conductor. Bavagnoli introduced 
him to Toscanini who gave him a concert 
engagement in Milan. 


RACHMANINOFF CONCERT 
SETS ATTENDANCE PEAK 








Many Turned Away at Denver 
Recital—Tinayre Heard in 
Three Events 


Denver, March 5.—It fell to the lot 
of Sergei Rachmaninoff to break the 
season’s records for attendance at the 
Oberfelder-Slack concerts on Feb. 2. 
Every seat was sold, and there was a 
large number of standees; the manage- 
ment reports that there were some 500 
turned away, although the auditorium 
holds 3,500. The program included a 
Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin group, and 
a number of Rachmaninoff composi- 
tions. 

The Cooke-Daniels Foundation pre- 
sented Yves Tinayre in a series of three 
lectures and recitals at the Scottish- 
Rite Auditorium. This Foundation each 
year presents programs free to the pub- 
lic which are connected with the litera- 
ture of the arts. Tinayre made a pro- 
found impression upon music lovers and 
was enthusiastically received. Harrison 
Potter proved an admirable accompa- 
nist. 

The three programs consisted of a 
song recital, a lecture, and the closing 


recital of early sacred music. In the last 
recital Tinayre was assisted by the Den- 
ver String Quartet, Henry Trustman 
Ginsburg, Richard Sears, Charles 
Scheurerman, and Frank John; and a 
chorus directed by David Pew. J.C. K. 





Juilliard School Presents ‘Iphigenia’ 


The opera department of the Juilliard 
School of Music made a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the season’s fare with the pro- 
duction of Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ on 
Feb. 25, 26, 27 and 28. The work had had 
but five previous performances in New 
York, those at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the season of 1916-17 when it 
was sung in German in Richard Strauss’s 
version. The Juilliard production was sung 
in an English translation based on that of 
J. Troutbeck. There were some cuts made 
by the able conductor, Albert Stoessel. 

‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ was the penultimate 
of Gluck’s forty operatic works and is the 
product of a mature master of dramatic 
writing. It was one of the landmarks in 
the Gluck-Piccinni operatic war, but its 
music is far more important than the his- 
torical data connected with it. For some 
it was overlong and unrelieved. The flow 
of melody is of a sober order to which the 
modern ear is not accustomed. But the 
beauty of these melodies and the fitness of 
Gluck’s setting of the text make it an opera 
to be cherished. Few composers could be 
held up as Gluck’s superior in dramatic 
writing, taking the idiom of the period into 
consideration. The scene of Orestes tor- 
mented by the Furies (well handled by 
Mr. Harvuot and Mr. Thompson in the 
alternate casts), is superbly treated by the 
composer. There are also a generous num- 
ber of arias, similar to the more familiar 
ones of ‘Alceste’ and ‘Orfeo’, which are ex- 
tremely grateful to the voices. 

The settings, designed by Frederick 
Kiesler were among the best the Juilliard 
has accomplished. The costumes were less 
fortunate. The deletion of the ballets, 
which would have been difficult to stage at 
the school, was perhaps sensible, but left 
a gap in the otherwise superior production. 
Mr. Stoessel conducted with style and 
authority and the student singers captured 
the spirit of the work in a professional 
manner. Alfredo Valenti’s stage direction 
was effective without pretentiousness, or 
overstylization. K. 

The alternating casts were: 


Iphigenia, 
Estelle Hoffman and Derna de Pamphilis 
Diana...... Betty Myers and Mary Jane Coole 


Orestes .Clifford Harvuot and Hugh Thompson 

Pylades...Monas Harlan and Delbert Sterrett 

Thoas....Robert Bernauer and Francis Rogier 

Other roles: Muriel Eliowitz; Leah Weis- 

mann; Rita Doubet; Orcenith Smith and 

Franklin Neil; Russel Skitch and James 
mos. 





Minneapolis College of Music to 
Hold Session 


MrInneEAPOLIsS, March 5.—Peter D. Tkach 
will conduct the fifth annual choral Sum- 
mer session at the Minneapolis College of 
Music, from June 15 to 27. An intensive 
ten-weeks course, of sixty-six class hours, 
will be offered for choral directors in col- 
leges, churches, and for school supervisors. 
The session will include choral conducting, 
music study in high schools, church choirs, 
problems and choir repertoire in junior and 
senior high schools. The College Sym- 
phony Orchestral Society, under the baton 
of William Muelbe, will give its fourth 
concert of the season in the college audi- 
torium, on March 16. An all-Bach pro- 
gram will be given by faculty members. 
The choral classes, conducted by Peter D. 
Tkach, and the college ensemble class, led 
by Harold Ayres, will give a joint recital. 





Plan Peabody Summer Session 


BALTIMORE, March 5.—Reginald Stew- 
art, director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, announces that the Summer ses- 
sion of the conservatory will again be un- 
der the managership of Frederick R. Hu- 
ber. This will be the thirty-first Summer 
school and it will run from June 22 to Aug. 
1. There will be classes and private in- 
struction in all branches of music. The 
Summer faculty will include teachers from 
the staffs of both the conservatory proper 
and the preparatory department. 


TUTHILL CONDUCTS 
MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 


Ethel Taylor Sings Arias anid 
Griffes Songs—Attendance 
Records Are Broken 


Mempuis, March 2.—The Memphi: 
Symphony on Jan. 19 presented the se: 
ond concert of its fourth season at Ell) 
Auditorium under its regular conducto: 
Burnet Tuthill. On this occasion the 
orchestra attained a high level of 
achievement. In the opening work 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ Symphony 
the orchestra played with understanding 
of the spiritual values of the music. 

The soloist was Ethel Taylor, Mem- 
phis soprano, who has been a member 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera, the 
Memphis Open Air Theater and re 
cently appeared in a Broadway produc- 
tion as well as achieving success in the 
semi-finals of the Metropolitan Audit- 
ions of the Air. Her appearance packed 
the Auditorium with her many friends 
and she sang with beauty and realiza- 
tion of their emotional content the three 
songs to poems by Fiona McLeod set 
to music by Charles Griffes. Later in 
the program she returned to win pro- 
longed applause by her singing of the 
Ballatella from ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘My 
Hero’ from ‘The Chocolate Soldier’. 

The other orchestral works included 
the ‘Spring Pastorale’ by Mary Howe, 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre’ and the 
Introduction and ‘Wedding March’ 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, ‘Coq 
d’or’. The tone of the orchestra is much 
improved, partly due to the new stage 
setting with risers which was added at 
this concert. The audience was still 
larger than that at the season’s first con- 
cert when all existing records had been 
broken. The box-office returns show 
that all expenses have been amply cov- 
ered by ticket sales and that the finances 
are “in the black”. Fe Ss 


OHIO STATE AIDS 
ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT 


University Music Department 
Offers Resources to Na- 
tional Organizations 


CoLumBus, O., March 5.— With 
“Unity Through Music” as its slogan, 
the department of music at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, has offered all its 
resources to national organizations 
working in the war effort, for a series 
of concerts in downtown Columbus. 

The new plan started off Jan. 23 with 
a program under the sponsorship of the 
Red Cross, climaxing the war fund so- 
licitation of that organization in Frank- 
lin county. Admission was free, but an 
offering was taken at intermission for 
the work of the Red Cross. 

For the first time, central Ohio music 
lovers saw all of the major student musi- 
cal organizations on a single downtown 
program—the symphonic band, the sym- 
phony orchestra, the mixed chorus, the 
symphonic choir, the men’s glee club, 
and the women’s glee club. As a finale, 
the massed student musicians, 650 in 
number, presented the national anthem 
with the audience participating. An 
audience of 3,000 witnessed the per- 
formance. Several other such concerts 
will be given this year and in other years 
so long as the emergency continues. To 
make its contribution to the national mo- 
rale more effective in this way, the de- 
partment is cancelling the series groups. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
reading it received on this occasion made 
it well worth hearing. The tempi and 
moods of the five movements were clearly 
defined and each gracefully handled with- 
out over-sentimentality. It was in the Al- 
legro and Finale that the violinist’s techni- 
cal command was revealed to the full and 
the work took on a stirring vitality. A 
slight fogginess marred some of the lower 
tones, but there was sweetness, richness and 
beauty in the higher registers, and the 
double-stopping and chord passages were 
bewildering. 

The high point of the evening was 
reached in the final movement of the Saint- 
Saéns Sonata. The work itself is rather 
tedious and threadbare, and even Mr. Hei- 
fetz could not make it interesting through- 
out. He made the most of the broad mel- 
ody of the Adagio and naturally the adroit 
writing of Saint-Saéns went as far as it 
could toward enlivening the work. But the 
violinist seemed uninterested, as was the 
audience, until he reached the Allegro 
molto. Then he took fire and played in- 
spiringly. His fingering was impeccable, 
the quality of his tone consistently pure 
and the deftness of his bowing miraculous. 
There was a storm of applause when he 
had finished which his performance well 
merited. 

The final group of transcriptions were 
all violinistic and rewarding. The two 
Prokofieff arrangements were played with 
the same feeling for the Russian composer 
that has marked Mr. Heifetz’s performances 
of the concertos. The Mendelssohn Scherzo 
was one of the finest contributions of the 
program. There was an elfin shimmer in 
the tone and again the double stopping and 
bowing were superb. Mr. Bay was a sym- 
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René Le Roy, Flutist, and Assisting Artists in 
His Town Hall Recital; Janos Scholz, ‘Cellist, 
and Marjorie and Carlos Salzedo, Harpists 


pathetic accompanist throughout, keeping 
the piano in harmony both in mood and 
quality. K. 


René Le Roy, Flutist 


Marjorie Salzedo and 


Assisting artists : 
Janos Scholz, 


Carlos Salzedo, harpists; 


‘cellist; Bernard Wagenaar, composer- 
pianist; and a Chamber Orchestra of 
twenty musicians. Town Hall, March 4, 


evening : 


Concerto in D, for flute and orchestra. Mozart 
Concerto in C, for flute, harp and orches- 
WOR cn vevsendecbetnsnponecseenéteoveuans Mozart 


Triple Concerto (First Movement), for 
flute, ’cello, harp and orchestra— 

Bernard Wagenaar 

Concerto in C, for flute and orchestra, 


with harpsichord obbligato— 

Jean Marie Le Clair 

Mr. Le Roy, who had established him- 
self on previous appearances here as one 
of the foremost flutists of the day, in- 
dulged in expansive dreams of music- 
making in arranging this program, which 
involved so many assistant artists, and the 
result was one of the most delectable con- 
certs of the season, There was an atmos- 
phere of earlier times about it all, partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that there was 
no conductor, the more crucial cues being 
given by either Mr. Le Roy himself or the 
unnamed concertmaster. 

The two Mozart concertos listed both 
contain music representative of the com- 
poser at his best, and played, as they were, 
with the finest technical skill and the ut- 
most finesse of style by Mr. Le Roy and 
the orchestra in the case of the first and 
by the same participants with the added 
expert collaboration of Marjorie Salzedo 
in the second they offered experiences of 
rare musical enjoyment. The combination 
of flute, harp and strings produced some 
hypnotically mellifluous sonorities. It is 
true that the flutist’s intonation was not 
impeccable in either of the Mozart works, 
but this defect was eventually remedied. 
As an added number Mr. Le Roy and 
Mrs. Salzedo played with delightful ef- 
fect the Pastorale from one of the flute 
sonatas by Bach. 

Of similar appeal to that of the Mozart 
works though with a more Bach-like flavor 
and an added piquant touch derived from 
the harpsichord obbligato involved was the 
concerto of the eighteenth century Le 
Clair. This work was given its first per- 
formance in this country on this occasion, 
as a result of Mr. Le Roy’s having copied 
it from the manuscript at the Paris Con- 
servatoire just before leaving Paris. Its 
three movements are made up of music of 
intriguing charm throughout, which was 
played with the most communicative rel- 
ish by the French flutist, Mr. Salzado, at 
the piano harpsichord and the orchestral 
group. 

The first movement of Bernard Wage- 
naar’s Triple Concerto, which had been 
heard here in its entirety at a Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert several seasons back, 


received its first performanec in a new ver- 
sion for chamber orchestra. With inevita- 
ble limitations placed upon the original 
color scheme the music emerged nonethe- 


less as a fresh and ingeniously developed 
expression of spontaneous ideas. The ex- 
treme dissonance with which it starts out 
becomes noticeably tempered as the move- 
ment proceeds. 

To the favored part of the harp Mr. Sal- 
zedo brougkt his familiar mastery, expend- 
ing the resources of his amazing virtuos- 
ity lavishly, and with the most brilliant ef- 
fect, upon the cadenza of his own devising. 
Both flute and ’cello have more modest as- 
signments, but they were cared for with 
characteristic expertness by Mr, Le Roy 
and Mr. Scholz. The composer officiated at 
the piano and gave the necessary conduc- 
tor’s signals to the men of the orchestra. 

cS. 
Anna Antoniades, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 3, evening: 


Prelude and Fugue in A Minor....Bach-Liszt 
Pastorale and Capriccio......Sc: ark: atti- Tausig 
Senate. th B Plat Miner. .....vcctecsescs Chopin 
pO A ES RR eS Schumann 
I, San adedcns sunasnteckensatvala Albeniz 
SS ee A Ibeniz- Godowsky 
‘Danse Russe’ from ‘Petrouchka’..Stravinsky 


Miss Antoniades, a young Greek pianist, 
had been heard here in recital at Town 
Hall last season but 
this was her first ap- 
pearance in the larger 
framework of Car- 
negie Hall. An audi- 
ence that comfort- 
ably filled the audi- 
torium was in at- 
tendance and = ap- 
plauded cordially. 

The pianist once 
again demonstrated 
the possession of a 
well-developed finger 
facility and the fact 
that the most con- 
genial ground for her 
is the gentler and 
more lyrical type of music rather than that 
of more profound implications. As regards 
the major works on this program, it was 
in the Bach-Liszt transcription that she did 
her best playing. Here there was clean-cut 
finger articulation allied with an alert 
structural consciousness and sense of pro- 
portionate values, and the work received a 
dignified and well-integrated performance. 
There was forced tone at times but it was 
not so extreme as the hard aggressiveness 
of the tonal impacts that too frequently 
marred the Chopin and Schumann works. 

In both the sonata and the ‘Carnaval’ her 
finger fleetness betrayed the pianist from 
time to time into playing too rapidly for 
the preservation of either clarity or rhyth- 
mic integrity. The first movement of the 
sonata was read along traditional lines, 
while the scherzo lacked poetry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this work and the ‘Carnaval’ 
both demand much greater resources of the 
imagination than were available. The two 
Scarlatti pieces and the Albeniz~-Godowsky 
Tango, however, were played with effec- 
tive grace and adjustment of tone. GS 





Anna Antoniades 


Virginia Johnson and Her Dance Group 
Make New York Debut 


Virginia Johnson, young exponent of the 
modern dance from California, made her 
first local appearance with her dance 
group in the YMHA dance theatre sub- 
scription series in the Theresa L. Kauf- 
mann Auditorium on the afternoon of 
March 1. The program presented a dance 
drama “in multiple acts” entitled “The 
Eternal Heroine’. The choreography was 
by Miss Johnson with the exception of an 
episode designed by Mary Tiffany, a mem- 
ber of the group. The cast included Miss 
Tiffany, the Poet’s Voice and Fourth Dan- 
cer; Miss Johnson, Dancer One; Lucille 
Ricker, Dancer Two; and Edythe Girard, 
Dancer Three. 

‘The Eternal Heroine’ is in six episodes : 
Introduction; Heroic Purpose; The Hero- 
ine in Conflict with Self; The Heroine in 
Conflict with Place; The Heroine as 
Society Wishes Her to Be; and The Hero- 
ine in Conflict of Time. A _ prologue 
called ‘Recollection’ opened the proceed- 


ings. The choreography was imaginative 
and vital, and the general movement 
praiseworthy. The varying moods of 


femininity were revealed in more or less 
detail and with a good deal of ingenuity. 
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Robert Garretson was in charge of the 
music, most of which was written by 
Claire Rothwell. It was an interesting 
afternoon and the large audience seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly. 


Second Concert Given at MacDowell 
Club 


The second concert of the season was 


given at the MacDowell Club on the eve- 
ning of March 1, by the club’s string or- 
chestra under the leadership of Willem 
Durieux. The orchestra offered works by 
Vivaldi, Porter, Mozart and Bach. Ellen 
Repp, contralto, was soloist in a setting 
of Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’ by Samuel 
Barber, and Beethoven’s Scottish songs. 

RvutH FREEMAN, flutist; BertHa MEL- 
NIK, pianist; Leo PANASEwITZ, violin- 
ist; Rotr PErRsINGER, violist; MILpRED 


The MacDowell Club, Feb. 
17, evening. Sonata by Bach; Introduc- 
tion, Theme and Variations, Schubert; D 
Major Quartet, No. 28, Mozart, and pieces 
by Franco, Ganné, Gluck and Godard. 


Post, ’cellist. 





MARGUERITE McDONALD, soprano. EDGAR 
MILLs, baritone. Stuart Ross and Walter 
Taussig, accompanists. The Barbizon, Feb. 
3, evening. Arias for soprano from ‘AI- 
ceste’ and ‘Tannhauser’ and songs in Ger- 
man, French and English. Baritone arias 
from Goldmark’s ‘The Queen of Sheba’ 
and ‘The Barber of Seville’ and songs in 
English, German and Italian. 
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Chicago Opera was guest conductor 
and Stephan Hero, violinist, was soloist. 
Mr. Adler opened the program with a 
penetrating reading of Bruckner’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E Flat. Music was then 
suspended for a while so that audience 
and players could listen to President 
Roosevelt’s speech over a radio which 
had been installed in the theatre. In 
Vieuxtemps’s violin Concerto No. 4 in 
D Minor, Mr. Hero revealed a good 
technique but did not quicken the rather 
stale music by an imaginative interpre- 
tation. ‘Drouth’, a composition by Radie 
Britain, resident composer, had its pré- 
miére at this concert. The work is so 
called because it is intended to reflect 
the desolate atmosphere of the dust bowl 
of the western states. Three ‘Lachian 
Dances’ by Leos Janacek closed the pro- 
gram. B. 





Three Operetta Winners Named 

Curcaco, March 1.—The three win- 
ners in Radio Station WGN’s contest 
for writer’s of new operattas expressing 
American history, patriotism and unity, 
were announced on Feb. 21. They are 
Lee Armentrout, of Chicago; Percy 
Faith of Wilmette and Rose Hastings of 
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Los Angeles, each of whom will get a 
$1,000 prize, Armentrout sharing his 
with a collaborator, Jim Pease, of Elm- 
hurst, Ill. Listeners will hear all three 
operettas over the air March 14, 21 and 
28, select the one they like best and sub- 
mit a name for it with a statement ex- 
plaining their choice. The operetta sel- 
ected will win an additional $2,500 
grand prize. Q. 





OPERA THEATER TO HOLD 
MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Beecham, Busch, and Breisach to Lead 
Schedule of Ten Performances— 
Spalding to Appear 
Curicaco, March 5.—Opera Theatre, 
under the joint direction of Giacomo 
Rimini and Giovanni Cardelli, is plan- 
ning a May Music Festival of ten per- 
formances in the Auditorium Theatre, 
extending from May 4 through May 16, 
to benefit the Auditorium Foundation. 
The festival will consist of operatic 
and symphonic performances with Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Fritz Busch, Paul 
Breisach and Albert Spalding, among 
many others not yet named, participa- 
ting. The operas to be staged will in- 
clude Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’ under Mr. 
Busch’s direction; Rossini’s ‘Barber of 
Seville’ and an English version of 
Mozart’s ‘Abduction from the Seraglio’. 
Opera Theatre will assume full finan- 
cial and artistic responsibility for the 
venture, according to its management, 
and will donate ten per cent of the gross 
box office receipts up to and including 
$85,000 with a minimum guarantee of 
$5,000, to the foundation. In excess of 
the $85,000, Opera Theatre will donate 
eighty-five per cent of all box-office re- 
ceipts. Should attendance reach capacity 
the foundation will benefit by more than 
$30,000. Q. 





Four Pianists Win Chicago Contest 

Curcaco, March 5.—Dorothy Crost, 
Jacobeth Kerr, Jeanne Panot and Henri 
Rose were judged the best of the eleven 
pianists who appeared in Kimball Hall 
on Jan. 20, in the semi-finals of the con- 
test which the Society of American 
Musicians and the Adult Education 
council are jointly conducting. The four 
pianists will compete in the finals in 
Orchestra Hall on March 10. Q. 





Leo Heim Plays at Covenant Club 
Cuicaco, March 4.—Leo Heim, pian- 
ist, appeared before a capacity audience 
in the Covenant Club this city on Feb. 
22. Among the composers represented 
on Mr. Heim’s program were Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Sowerby. Early in 
February Mr. Heim gave a concert for 
the Men’s Club in Marshalltown, Ia. 
Mr. Heim filled more than fifty engage- 
ments during the season of 1941. 
M. 





American Opera Society to Honor 
Maganini and Stoessel 

Cuicaco, March 1.—The American 
Opera Society of this city will bestow 
the David Bispham Memorial Medal on 
March 9, upon Quinto Maganini, com- 
poser of an opera, ‘The Argonauts’, and 
and one-act opera ‘A Stranger Enters’, 
and to Albert Stoessel for his opera, 
‘Garrick’. Q. 





Ish-Ti-Opi to Sing in Florida 

Ish-Ti-Opi, the American Indian bari- 
tone now under the management of 
Annie Friedberg, will sing several con- 
certs in Florida during the month of 
March. He is being booked now for a 
southern and middle-western tour for 
next season. 
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ATLANTIC CITY PLAYERS 
MAKE ORCHESTRA DEBUT 





J. W. F. Leman Conducts Newly-Organ- 
ized Symphony in Shore Resort’s 
Convention Hall 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 2.— 
Formed this season with J. W. F. Le- 
man as musical director and conductor 
and with a highly 
successful inaugu- 
ral program to its 
credit, the Atlantic 
City Symphony 
proffered the sec- 
ond concert in a 
projected series on 
Feb. 25 in the 
Grand Ballroom of 
this city’s Conven- 
tion Hall. An au- 
dience estimated at 
3,000 or more 
greeted Mr. Leman 
and his _ nearly 
eighty associates 
and by the quantity and quality of ap- 
plause signified pleasure in the music 
provided and the manner of its rendi- 
tion. 

Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5 was 
the principal feature and the remainder 
of the bill included Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ 
Overture, Sibelius’ ‘Finlandia’, the Pre- 
lude to Act III of Wagner’s ‘Lohen- 
grin’, the Air from Bach’s Suite in D, 
and Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’ Waltz. 

The next concert is scheduled for 
April. The personnel of the group is 
mostly drawn from professional musi- 
cians resident and working in the Atlan- 
tic City area, many being members of 
ensembles in the resort’s large hotels. 
Supporting the effort to make the or- 
chestra a permanent body is a commit- 
tee made up of prominent citizens from 
Atlantic City and adjacent communities. 
At present this committee is sponsoring 
a drive to enlist the interest of the gen- 
eral public and raise money for a sus- 
taining fund which will enable the or- 
chestra to gradually expand its plans 
and increase the number of concerts. It 
is hoped that by the Summer conditions 
will warrant weekly programs. 

W. E. S. 
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Mozart, Haydn, Tchaikovsky, Szyman- 
owski and Mendelssohn. The ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler was filled with an 
enthusiastic and applausive audience. 

In Jordan Hall, Bernhard Weiser, 
pianist, was heard in Boston’s first 
“blackout” program. But the hall was 
comfortably filled and the audience very 
enthusiastic. The young man won his 
technical spurs easily. He has excellent 
muscular control and digital facility. He 
does not rely upon strength alone, and a 
Scarlatti group was crisp yet firm. The 
Ravel ‘Ondine’ was properly limpid. A 
Beethoven Sonata was technically cor- 
rect but Mr. Weiser as yet has not 
reached the core of the work. The same 
was true in general of the Chopin, al- 
though we cheerfully concede him an 
excellent performance of the Etudes Op. 
10, Nos. 7 and 8. He is promising 
pianistic timber; he should go far when 
he has gained more penetration. 

Flute Players in Second Concert 


On March 1 in the Empire Room of 
the Hotel Vendome, the Flute Players’ 
Club offered its 107th concert. The 
occasion marked the debut of the Berk- 





formed 
about one year ago, its personnel being 
Rolland Tapley and Malcolm Holmes, 


shire String Quartet, newly 


violins; George Humphrey, viola, and 
Karl Zeise, ’cello. The quartet was a 

sisted by Louis Speyer, English Horn, 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma, piano. The 
program comprised a first performan 

in Boston of the recently completed 
Shostakovich piano Quintet, Op. 57 
(1941), Hindemith’s new Sonata f 

English horn and piano (1941) dedic 

ted to Mr. Speyer, also a first publ 

performance in Boston, and the Dvora 

piano Quintet, Op. 81. 

This was a stimulating program. At 
many points it fairly shot off music: 
pyrotechnics in exciting bursts of ton: 
Because of the fact that no number was 
exclusively for strings, the listener was 
at a slight disadvantage in forming an 
altogether accurate estimate of the quar 
tet itself, but what we have heard in 
vites further acquaintance. Each gen- 
tleman is a virtuoso player, but in ad- 
dition to dexterity there must also be 
discipline and obedience, and _ these 
qualities the Berkshire Quartet has ac- 
quired. It has learned to a remarkable 
degree, the art of balancing tone, and it 
has gone a considerable distance toward 
the goal of thinking as one man. 

Mr. Speyer has long been recognized 
as “tops” in his performance on the 
English horn. All his skill was neces- 
sary during the performance of the 
Hindemith Sonata. It is not ingratia- 
ting music, but then, Mr. Hindemith 
does not compose that type of music. 
With Messrs Speyer and Sanroma in 
charge, it is needless to write that the 
performance was expert. There was 
great applause at the conclusion, direc- 
ted, we feel toward the performers. 

The Dvorak item was songfully per- 
formed, its more colorful characteristics 
being well set forth by the five players 
who again were recalled by enthusiastic 
applause at the end of the final Allegro 





FLORIDA PLAYERS GIVE 
SEASON’S SECOND EVENT 





Bloch Conducts Symphony in Winter 
Park with David and Powell as 
Vocal Soloists 

WINTER ParK, FLA., March 1.—The 
Symphony Orchestra of Central Florida, 
of which Alexander Bloch is conductor, 
was heard in the second concert of its 
current season on Feb. 3 in the Winter 
Park High School Auditorium. The 
program included Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, Mozart’s Overture to “The 
Magic Flute’, and works by Stravinsky 
and other composers. Lucille David, 
contralto, and John Powell, baritone, 
were soloists. 

On March 3 the symphony’s third 
concert is scheduled and the program 
will offer an Adagio by Samuel Barber, 
Horace Johnson’s ‘Imagery’, the Bach- 
Holtz ‘Fugue a la gigue’ and a piano 
Concerto by Rubinstein with Blanca 
Renard as soloist. For the fourth con- 
cert Mr. Bloch has planned a Sinfo- 
nietta by Miaskowsky, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony Concertante for violin and viola 
and orchestra, with Walter Trampler 
and Dante Bergonzi as soloists, and 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance in E Minor. 





Harmony Guild Holds Meeting 

The Harmony Guild of New York 
City presented an informal meeting 
for members only on Feb. 11 in Stein- 
way Hall. A program of compositions 
by Alex Walsh was performed by Mary 
Borpor, Margaret McCullough, Ruth 
Kemper and Postley Sinclair. 
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SIOUX FALLS CIVIC MUSIC GROUP WELCOMES BARITONE 
John Charles Thomas Proves to Be as Amusing a Raconteur as He Is Successful as a Recitalist: 
(Left to Right), Carroll Hollister, Bernice Halverson, Secretary of the Sioux Falls Civic Music 
Association, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. William Duffy, President of the Association 


Sioux Fats, S. D., March 3.—John 
Charles Thomas, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, was pre- 
sented by the Sioux Falls Civic Music 
Association on their artists course, 
proving to be one of the highlights of 
the series. Yet to be heard are Jacques 
Abram, pianist, and Miriam Solovieff, 
violinist. 


BALLET RUSSE GIVES 
PROGRAM IN DALLAS 


Monte Carlo Group and Sayao 
Appear in Civic Music 
Association Series 
DALLAS, TEx., March 5.—The Civic 
Music Association presented the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo as its fourth at- 
traction on Feb. 19. Three divertise- 
ments were given, ‘Les Sylphides’, “The 
Magic Swan’ and ‘Saratoga’. Bidu 
Sayao, Metropolitan soprano, was pre- 
sented in recital at McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium on Jan. 31, as the third 
attraction of this series. Her accompan- 
ist was Milne Charnley, who also was 
heard in a solo group. Eli Sanger is 
chairman of the local organization, and 

Willie Mae Siegel, secretary. 

On Feb. 16, Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, 
dean of music at Southern Methodist 
University, made one of his rare appear- 
ances as a piano recitalist, playing with 
his accustomed fine musicianship and 
artistic interpretation. 

Another event of importance heard at 
McFarlin Memorial auditorium was the 
concert given by the Student Symphony, 
on Feb. 18, under the capable direction 
of Harold Hart Todd. The soloist was 
Josephine Grisham, violinist. 

John Huston, organist, gave a recital 
on the evening of Feb. 17, at Highland 
Park Methodist church. 

The St. Olaf Choir, under the capable 
direction of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, 
gave an excellent program at Fair Park 
auditorium recently under the local 
auspices of the Central Lutheran church. 

Soloists with the Museum Sinfonietta, 
a WPA project, directed by Achilles 
Taliaferro, on Feb. 1, were Hubert 








Mrs, William Duffy, who is conclud- 
ing her third consecutive year as presi- 
dent of the Association, announced that 
this season it has had the largest mem 
bership since its founding in 1930. 
Their membership week is being con 


ducted under the direction of E. J. Hor 
nick, special representative of Civic 
Concert Service, Inc. 

Kaszynski, pianist, and Louise Allen, 


Mr. Kaszynski has recently 
been chosen as conductor of the Schu- 
bert Choral club, the oldest club of 
women musicians in the city. 

Virgil Fox, organist, 
in an interesting program on Feb. 7, at 
McFarlin Memorial auditorium, under 
the local auspices of the Texas Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
MABEL CRANFILL 


soprano. 


was presented 





NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
CANCELS NEW SERIES 





Board of Directors Decides to Omit 
Music Plays Due to Uncertain 
Conditions 


Owing to the uncertainty of present 
conditions, the board of directors of the 
National Orchestral Association has de- 
cided that it would not be advisable to 
undertake any new series at this time. 
The music play series, planned for three 
Tuesday evenings this Spring, will 
therefore not be given. 

At the beginning of the season it was 
announced that the fifth Monday eve- 
ning concert would take the form of the 
premiere performance of a music play 
written for the Association. Since it 
was deemed unwise to embark on such 
new ventures during the present emer- 
gency, the performance of this music 
play has been postponed for some future 
time and instead, a symphonic program 
will be presented on March 16 including 
as a feature, the premiere of a work 
written by Bohuslav Martinu, eminent 
Czech composer, ‘Sinfonietta Giocosa’ 
for small chamber orchestra and piano. 
It is dedicated to the French pianist, 
Germaine Leroux, who will be the solo- 
ist on this occasion. 
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FRANCES CATTI WITH 
PORTLAND VISITORS 


Local Artists Prominent in 
Activities of Various 

Organizations 
PORTLAND, March 
l‘rancescatti accorded an exciting 
ovation in his first appearance here on 
Keb. 2. Dynamic contrasts, a dazzling 
technique and ease of accomplishment 
were evident in a Handel sonata, the 
Bach Chaconne for violin alone, the 
Paganini-Francescatti Concerto in D 
and compositions of a later period, Ar- 
thur Balsam’s accompaniments were 
distinctive. This concert was one of the 
artists series of the Ellison-White Bu- 
reau as were the appearances of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and Serge 
Jarotf’s Don Cossack Chorus, in Janu- 
ary. Capacity audiences predominated. 
The 
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was 


Beaux Arts presented members 


of the society in a benefit for the Red 
Cross at the Masonic Temple. Partici- 
pants in the program were Bertha 
MacDougall, soprano; Mary Bullock, 
pianist; and an ensemble comprising 
Lois Oakes Abbett, pianist; Doris 
Wildman, flutist; Kathryn Ekstrom, 


violinist, and Katherine O’Reilly,’cellist. 
Mirovitch Gives Recital 

Alfred Mirovitch gave a program 
which included recognized masterpieces 
of piano literature at the Neighbors of 
Woodcraft hall on Jan, 24. Dr. Arnold 
Elston, professor of composition in the 
School of Music at the University of 
Oregon, spoke on “Musical Therapy” 
before the Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs. Benjamin Goodsell and Mary 
Ann Goodsell, violinists, and Esther 
Cox Todd, pianist, played at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Portland District of 
the O. M. T. A. 

The Monday Musical Club’s annual 
benefit for the scholarship loan fund en- 
listed the services of Doris Ogden Roth, 
soprano, Robert E. Millard, flutist, and 
Kdna Burton, pianist. Junior members 
of the Oregon Federation, Nellie Tho- 
len, junior counselor, were heard in a 
program on Jan. 31. The All-City-High 
School orchestra, led by Chester R. 
Duncan, and Lincoln High School’s a 
cappella choir appeared on the NBC 
American Youth program on Feb. 1. 

JocELYN FOULKEsS 





Jessica Dragonette Gives Fifty 
Concerts 
Jessica Dragonette, soprano, pre- 
sented over fifty recitals between Sept. 
11 and Feb. 17. She was heard in Wis- 


consin, Michigan, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Alabama, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, 


Wyoming, Utah, New York, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina and Oklahoma. On 
Feb. 27 she sang in Moorestown, N. J., 
and on March 10 in York, Penna. In 
addition Miss Dragonette appears every 
week on the broadcast, ‘The Saturday 
Night Serenade’. 





Eugene Conley Touring With San Carlo 
Opera 

Eugene Conley is at present on a three 
months transcontinental tour as a lead- 
ing lyric tenor with the San Carlo 
Opera Co. After his return to New 
York in April, he will appear with the 
company during its New York season at 
the Center Theater. Among his roles 
are the leading tenor parts in ‘La 
Traviata’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘The Barber of 
Seville’, and ‘Tales of Hoffmann’. 
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NEW MU S I C ¢ Choral Worksand Novelties for Organists for Easter Services Issue: 


GALAXY’S ‘LONDON BRIDGE’ 
AN EPIC OF TODAY 
ROM the Galaxy Music Corporation 
comes a new song of gripping power 
entitled ‘London Bridge’ by Orvis Ross, 
a setting of a poem by Charles G. Crellin. 
The text is one of the best poems yet writ- 
ten picturing the present-day situation in 
London and the composer has turned the 


unique opportunities it presents to the most ' 


felicitous artistic account. 

The song starts out liltingly with a 
jaunty tune to which “I had to go to Lon- 
don town to buy my girl a London gown” 
and there is compelling poignancy in the 
vivid manner in which the contrast is 
pointed between this mood and the sombre 
situation found in London town where 
dead houses stood “with the bones picked 
bare by hungry vultures of the air” and 
the emotional renunciation of the climax 
proclaiming that “I shall die in London 
town to keep the bridge from falling 
down”. An exceptionally fine song of 
powerful dramatic “effect, it will undoubt- 
edly find its way speedily into the reper- 
toire of every concert singer. The poem is 
an inspired epic of today and the music 
is a worthy garment for it. 

A new choral work of unusual charm 
just added to Galaxy’s library of octavo 
music is ‘Spring Longing’ by Morten J. 
Luvaas, with poem by Ida M. E. Campen. 
It is melodically spontaneous in a distinc- 
tive style and the part-writing for four- 
part mixed chorus is flowingly smooth and 
sonorously effective. 


NEW CHORAL WORKS FOR 
EASTER SERVICES 

MONG the new choral works for 

church services that the approaching 
Eastertide has inspired is a fine anthem 
for two-part choir by W. A. Goldsworthy 
entitled ‘Christ and the Lord Is Risen 
Today’, a setting of the familiar Easter 
hymn by Charles Wesley. It is an uncom- 
monly well written work of pronounced 
individual beauty, imbued with an appro- 
priately joyous spirit. J. Fischer & Bro. 
are the publishers. 

Another especially effective seasonal 
novelty is an Easter carol for mixed 
voices in four parts by Russell Hancock 
Miles bearing the title ‘Hark! Ten Thou- 
sand Harps and Voices’. There is an ir- 
restible swing in its long-breathed phrase 
lines, and the exultant spirit of the text 
by Thomas Kelly is expressed by the 
music with exceptional aptness. It is a 
publication of the Oliver Ditson Company 
(Theodore Presser, distributor), and an- 
other inspired Easter anthem from the 
same house is ‘Joy Dawned Again on 
Easter Day’ by William S. Nagle, with 
words translated from the Latin by John 
M. Neale. This is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the new Easter compositions. 

The same firm re-issues George Leroy 
Lindsay’s ‘Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day’, an anthem for mixed voices with 
text paraphrased from the scriptures. This 
is an elaborately planned and impressively 
developed work culminating in a brilliantly 
climactic ending. There are solo parts 
for soprano and bass. 

A spirited, full-throated anthem for 
mixed voices is ‘Sing Alleluias’ by Law- 
rence Keating, a beautiful setting of words 
by Elsie Duncan Yale, which is published 


by the Theodore Presser Co. The four- 
part writing is well worked out and there 
is a contrasting short interlude in the form 
of a duet for soprano and alto. 

Then of sterling artistic worth is ‘I Am 
the Resurrection’ by T. Carl Whitmer, 
with biblical text, a vocally opulent work 
for four-part mixed choir, with soprano 
or tenor solo. It is published by the Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co. 

AN EASTER NOVELTY; 
A PATRICK HENRY SETTING 
A* upliftingly jubilant Easter song by 
Pietro A. Yon has just come from 
J. Fischer & Bro. It is ‘Our Paschal Joy’, 
a setting of a text by D. H. Decker, and 
it provides church soloists with a song 
of soaring beauty 
that is eminently 
grateful from the 
purely vocal stand- 
point. It is published 
for both high and 
low voice and it is 
also issued in effec- 
tive choral versions 
for four-part mixed 
chorus, with soprano 
or tenor solo, and 
for four-part men’s 
choir, with tenor so- 
lo. The song and the 
choral arrangements 
constitute substantial 
contributions to the year’s new Easter mu- 
SIC 





Pietro Yon 


The same firm has now released the 
fourth in Harvey Gaul’s series of Patriotic 
Anthems based on historic utterances of 
great Americans or excerpts from State 
papers, The latest is ‘Patrick Henry’s 
Resolution’, the text being taken from the 
resolution Patrick Henry put before the 
Virginia Convention on March 23, 1775, 
which makes an appeal that is of timely 
significance today with its questioning, 
“What is it that men wish, liberty or slav- 
ery?” 

Designed for four-part mixed chorus, 
with each part divided from time to time, 
and with a soprano solo that is given much 
prominence, this work follows worthily 
along the pathway of exalted patriotic ut- 
terances, intensified in their effect by loft- 
ily conceived music, established by its three 
predecessors in the series. The present set- 
ting, like the others, embodies the spirit of 
the words with extraordinary aptness, and 
the closing line, “But as for me, give me 
liberty or death”, is made memorably im- 
pressive. The performance time is five 
minutes. 

And as a companion work to William 
Grant Still’s ‘Rising Tide’ the same house 
has now brought out ‘Victory Tide’ by the 
same composer and the same text writer, 
Albert Stillman, as a chorus for four-part 
mixed voices and for men’s voices in four 
parts. Appropriately, the same sentiment 
is carried out in the text and the music 
is practically the same. 


CHORAL LITERATURE IN 
DESSOFF CHOIR SERIES 
N response to requests from choral 
groups in many other centers many of 
the choicest works in the reperteire of the 
Dessoff Choir have recently been published 
by the Music Press, Inc., in a series known 
as the Dessoff Choir Series, especially 








THE SONG OF CREATION 
THE GREAT LORDS OF SHADOW 


On February 15, 1942 , 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
gave a very successful performance of the opera 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
by Rutland Boughton 


under the baton of Edwin McArthur 


Five songs from this opera are issued — in high and low keys — 
the very popular FAERY SONG and 


THE OLD BARD’S SONG 
THE LURING SONG 
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edited by Paul Boepple, the choir’s con- 
ductor. 

The fourteen works that have come to 
hand as yet range from Palestrina and 
Orlando Lassus to Franz Schubert. All 
are provided with valuable introductory 
notes and there are many helpful sugges- 
tions. In the foreword to Palestrina’s 
‘Magnificat in the Fourth Mode’, one of 
the less conspicuous of the composer’s 
thirty-five settings of the ‘Song of the 
Blessed Virgin’, it is pointed out that the 
rule that all polyphonic music of the six- 
teenth century must be heard as a linear 
texture of individual melodic strands ap- 
plies particularly to this work, in which 
four equal voices, moving within the nar- 
row compass of thirteen notes, are woven 
into constantly overlapping patterns of 
the most subtle variety. This is for four 
women’s voices a cappella. Another Pale- 
strina gem is the ‘Assumpta est Maria in 
Coelum’, for six mixed voices, or either 
three women’s voices or three men’s voices 
with strings. 

Orlando Lassus is represented by two 
settings of Pierre de Ronsard poems, ‘La 
terre les eaux va beuvant’ and ‘Ores que 
je suis dispos’, and a set of twelve motets 
for two equal voices, and Jan Sweelinck, 
by settings for mixed voices in four parts 
of three Huguenot psalms, Psalms 90, 96 
and 102. Heinrich Schutz, who antedated 
J. S. Bach by exactly one hundred years, 
has been drawn upon for his ‘Sacred Con- 
cert’ for two medium voices and continuo 
and his settings of Four Psalms, Nos. 20, 
84, 97 and 121; Herman Schein, for his 
Christmas Chorale, ‘From Heights of 
Heaven to Earth I Fare’; and Hans Leo 
Hassler, for his motet for five mixed 
voices, ‘Ad Dominum cum tribularer’. 

One of the most interesting is Francois 
Couperin’s ‘Troisiéme legon de ténébres’, 
based on verses from the ‘Lamentations of 
Jeremiah’, while Schubert's beautiful Sere- 
nade, Op. 135, for alto solo, women’s cho- 
rus and piano brings the series down into 
the Romantic school. 

The realizations of the figured bass have 
been carried out by Paul Boepple, while 
the excellent English translations of the 
texts are the work of Harvey Officer. This 
series offers a ready-to-hand backbone for 
the repertoire of every truly ambitious 
choral group. 


A SONATINE FOR FLUTE 
BY JAROMIR WEINBERGER 
te composer of “Schwanda’, Jaromir 
Weinberger, in the course of extending 
his series of sontatines for wood-wind in- 
struments and piano has now written a 
Sonatine for flute and piano, which is pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. This is a composi- 
tion in three short movements, none of 
which offers any difficulty worth mention- 
ing. The music is fresh and charming and 
sparkling, structurally simple and straight- 
forward, melodically spontaneous and 
rhythmically engaging. The second section 
is an almost Mozartean little minuet, while 
the third is a gay little rondo. 

The same house has also added to its 
library a series of valuable arrangements 
for clarinet and piano by Simeon Bellison. 
One is an arrangement of Mozart’s Suite 
No. 1 in F Major, the three movements of 
which form a noteworthy addition to prac- 
tical clarinet literature, the beautiful open- 
ing Adagio offering the clarinet an excep- 
tionally grateful opportunity. Equally fine 
in a different style are Mr. Bellison’s ex- 
cellently contrived versions of the ‘Rus- 
sian Dance’ from Tchaikovsky’s ballet, 
‘The Lake of Swans’, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Oriental Song’. 


NOVELTIES FOR ORGANISTS 
FOR LENTEN AND EASTER USE 
O* special usefulness for the Lenten 
season are Two Lenten Preludes for 

organ by Winfred Douglas, while for Eas- 
ter Sunday services there is a new organ 
piece entitled ‘Easter Morning’ by Otto 
Malling. These are publications of the 
H. W. Gray Co. 

The Two Lenten Preludes, which are 
issued within one cover, are a Chorale 


Prelude on ‘Herzlich thut mich verlange 
(‘With All My Heart I’m Longing’), t! 
melody of which is by Hans Leo Hass|: 
(1564-1612), and a Partita on a ‘Staba: 
Mater Dolorosa’, an eighteenth centu: 
melody based on one in the ‘Mainz G: 
sangbuch’ of 1661. In both cases the elab: 
ration of the basic church melodies 
marked by expert writing and consiste:| 
dignity of treatment, and both pieccs 
should be welcomed by church organis'; 
during a season for which specifically aj- 
propriate new material is none too plent 
ful. The beautiful Hassler melody is more 
generally known as ‘O Sacred Head Once 
Wounded’, 

‘Easter Morning’ is a well-written, four- 
page piece of joyous spirit, with a fine 
climactic close, which should prove a very 
effective service number, while two special 
organ arrangements of airs from Handel's 
‘Messiah’, ‘I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth’ and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’, 
planned as but moderately difficult pieces, 
will fill a special need. 

Then the Grays also have a new sacred 
song, ‘Song of Mothers’, by W. R. Voris, 
a song specifically for Mothers’ Day. This 
is a setting of appealing charm of a poem 
of touching devotion by Dorothy Country- 
man Dorr, It is issued in two keys, for 
high or medium voice and for low voice. 


ONEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


For Four-Part Mixed Chorus, Sacred: 


‘Blessed Art Thou, O Lord’, by T. Tertius 
Noble. ‘Hosanna, David’s Son!’, by Niccolo Jom- 
melli, arr. and ed. by Matthew N. Lundquist. 
‘O Saving Victim’, by Gardner Evans, text by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘Come, Thou Almighty 
King’, based on ‘Serug’ from S. S. esley’s 
‘European Psalmist’, arr. by Alfred Whitehead. 
‘Sanctus’ from Mozart’s ‘Requiem Mass’, issued 
separately. Choral <_ for Reading of 
Scripture and Choral Responses for Close of 
Service, by Eric DeLamarter (C. Fischer). 

‘Psalm 122’ (‘I Was Glad When They Said 
Unto Me’), by Leo Sowerby. “A Prayer for 
Liberty’, by Claude Means. ‘God, My Shepherd, 
Walks Beside Me’, the Bach air known as 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’, arr. by Clarence 
Dickinson, with English text by Helen A. Dick 
inson, with soprano solo (Gray). 

‘In Thee, O Lord, Have I Put My Trust’ 
(Psalm 31), by J. Christopher Marks. ‘I Am the 
Light of the World’, by Thomas Harborne (John 
Church; Presser). 

‘Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect Peace’, by 
John Warren Erb, with soprano and tenor solos. 
‘Who Shall Separte Us?’, by Thomas Har 
borne, with tenor or soprano solo. ‘We See the 
Christ’, by C. Albert Scholin (J. Fischer). 

‘The Day of Judgment’, by George Blake 
(Oliver Ditson; Presser). 

‘God Is Good’, music by Gluck, arr. by Karl 
gh sacred text by Eleanor Gifford (Pres- 
ser). 

‘Cherubic Hymn’, based on the traditional mel- 
odies of the Byzantine Hymn as used in the 
Divine Liturgy of St. Chrysostom of the East- 
ern Greek Orthodox Church, wow transcribed 
and set by James Aliferis (Witmark). 

‘The Lord Is My Shepherd’ (Psalm 23), motet 
by Edward J. Dent. ‘Missa Aedis Christi’, by 
Thomas Armstrong. Evening Service in G, by 
Edward C. Bairstow (Oxford; C. Fischer). 

‘Jesus, Fount of Consolation’ and ‘Wherefore, 
O Saviour, g in Returning’, melodies by 
Bach from the Schemelli Collection, arr. by God- 
frey Sampson, English words by J. Troutbeck. 
‘O Lord Most High, Eternal King’, anthem by 
Godfrey Sampson. ‘Blessed Art Thou, O Lord of 
Our Fathers’, anthem by Martin Shaw. ‘Before 
the Ending of the Day’, anthem by H. A. Cham- 
bers. ‘Thy Beauty, O Israel’, anthem by Michael 
Wise, arr. b illiam H. Harris. ‘Ninefold Ky- 
rie’ in A inor, by John Ireland. ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus’, by Martin Shaw. ‘Benedicite, Omnia 
Opera’, by Goodfrey Sampson. ‘Te Deum Lauda- 
mus’, by Eric H. Thiman. Versicles and Re- 
sponses, music by Clifford A. M. Richardson 
(Novello; Gray). 

‘O Light, Whose Beams IIlumine All’, by J. 
Christopher Marks, with bass solo. ‘Praise Ye 
the Lord from the Heavens’, by N. Lindsay 
Norden, with soprano solo. ‘My Heart Ever 
Faithful’, from the ‘Pentecost Cantata’ by Bach, 
arr. by Kenneth E. Runkel (Schmidt). 

“The Lord’s Prayer’, setting by Seth Bingham, 
with organ accompaniment. ‘Rise, My ul, to 
Watch and Pray’, based on an old German cho 
ral attributed to J. Rosenmueller, by Albert W 
Grauer, a cappella. ‘Now Brightly Shines the 
Morning Star’, words and music by Philipp 
Nicolai (1599), arr. by W. B. Olds, with bras: 
choir ad lib. (C. Fischer). 

‘Ave Maria’, by Frank V. O’Connor (De Pau! 
University Press; C. Fischer). 


For Four-Part Mixed Voices, Secular: 


‘Finnish Lullaby’, by Selim Palmgren, arr. b 
Ralph Baldwin (Gray). 

‘Lament’, by Francis H. McKay (Ditsor 
Presser). 

‘Eppie Adair’, traditional Scottish song, ar! 
by Ernest Bullock, words by Burns (Oxfor: 
C. Fischer). 

‘Life and Death’, by S. Coleridge-Taylor, ar 
by Ralph L. Baldwin (Schmidt). 
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A Superb Study of Ancient Instruments 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
‘Ancient European Musical Instruments’, 

by Nicholas Bessaraboff (Published for 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by the 
Harvard University Press) is an organo- 
logical study of the musical instruments in 
the Leslie Lindsey Mason Collection at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. It 1s 
the most detailed, catalogued study of 
the technicalities of old instruments we 
have seen in the English language, and 
should serve as a model for all similar 
attempts with other collections in this 
country. For many years now America 
has had to depend on European source 
material on such a subject. In addition 
to linguistic difficulties, more recently this 
material has become unavailable. It is en- 
couraging to know that we are now crea- 
ting and exercising such scholarship on 
home ground with materials housed right 
here in our midst. 

The word scholarship seems more than 
justified by the mass of material, annota- 
tions, references, readings, measurings, 
drawings, figures and photographs in 
this book. The author, who “despite his 
devotion to music, studied mechanical 
engineering,” displays a rare talent in this 
scientific re-arrangement and interpretative 
analysis, for it is rare indeed to find artis- 
tic imagination coupled with such minute 
scientific paraphernalia. The book, there- 
fore, is to be cherished and used for in- 
formation and corroboration by those de- 
prived of the opportunity of participating 
in some advanced course of study of the 
instruments of old. The amount of prepa- 
ration which has gone into the work is 
best revealed by the introductory remarks 
which clearly state the methods and scope 
for the classification of instruments, the 
standards of acoustical terminology, its 
general terminology, the extent of its 
descriptions, the dimensioning and what 
by necessity is left of the general plan. 
The instruments are divided into five 
classes: 1—Idiophonic; 2—membrano- 


phonic; 3—aerophonic; 4—chordophonic ; 
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and 5—electrophonic. It would be sense- 
less to repeat here the various sub-cate- 
gories of the material. Suffice it to 
state that despite mechanical micronomiic 
divisions, it is all clear—at least to .the 
initiate in this field of musicology, which 
belongs to no one class of human endeavor 
or achievement. Sixty-eight large pages of 
small-type notes, seventeen pages of bib- 
liography, several indices, photographs, 
drawings and exacting scientific sketches 
add still more information. To the aver- 
age musician there is but a minimum of 
material to reach his immediate interest. 
It is of course not intended as general 
reading or as a common cataloguing of 
instruments, but—as we are told by the 
curator of the Department of the Decora- 
tive Arts of the Museum—a serious educa- 
tional course of study of old instruments, 
based on the collection of the museum, Of 
invaluable worth are the listings of tuning 
and directions for playing, difficult to find 
in the first place and—now deprived of 
European source material—almost impos- 
sible to trace. Much of the purely scientific 
data seems absolutely necessary only when 
repairing or reconstructing such instru- 
ments. But even in the German language, 
in which most of the complete, detailed 
and ‘“beyond-this-nothing-further” books 
have been written, can there be found 
a work of such consummate scholarship 
and obvious love of subject. In the Eng- 
lish language it stands unrivalled and we 
dare say for many years to come will prove 
to be a study not easily emulated. 
Boris Erich NELSON 


Musical Instruments Through the 
Centuries 


Among the recent contributions to the 
literature of music have been several vol- 
umes on musical instruments—from a tech- 
nical angle, as a purely historico-musical 
one, and as a text for children. ‘From the 
Hunter’s Bow: The History and Romance 
of Musical Instruments’, by Beatrice 
Edgerly, Edited by Dr. Boris Erich Nel- 
son (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
treats “the mechanical ,means by which 
man makes music” from another view- 
point: It traces a great many diverse 
families of instruments to their origins, 
relating and connecting them to the pattern 
of the culture of the country in which they 
appeared, on to their highest point of per- 
fection and popularity. Such treatment 
could of course be scholarly and opaque 
or furnish the material for a thousand 
volumes. What the author, a well-known 
artist of pen and brush, has done, how- 
ever, is to fill one more need in the avail- 
able literature on this fascinating subject. 
For there is nothing more fascinating 
and often fantastic than what human brains 
and hands have developed throughout the 
centuries in all lands to lend audible ex- 
pression to man’s innermost feelings and 
thoughts. Looked at as such carriers, 
musical instruments represent an all-im- 
portant factor in the tale of aesthetics. 
Literature, the theatre, society—all of 
human culture has had to deal with music 
and the means by which it was made. 
Musical instruments, their use, develop- 
ment, their meaning and significance in 
the history of music and in history in 
general, are thus interlaced as they really 
existed and functioned. Based on many 
years of research, the book’s scholarship 
forms a firm foundation for an imaginative 
and lucid style. Quoting frequently and 
wisely, the author never permits one to 
forget that human minds and human hands 
not only created these instruments but 
also evoked sound from them. We have, 
therefore, not only an historical story, but 
also authoritative descriptions of the in- 
struments and of the people who developed 
and played them. Divided into clear 
racial-geographic allocations, there is a 
definite chronological thread, starting with 
the primitive instruments, reaching to the 
Classical Periods of western and oriental 
civilizations, on to the British Isles, the 
Scandinavian countries, the Slavic States, 
the Central European basin, to America— 
and the future. Some fifty superb pen- 


and ink drawings by the author add greatly 
to the book’s panoramic coverage of the 
subject. G. W. 


FRANCESCATTI GIVES 
RECITAL IN OMAHA 


Musical Clubs Present Solo and 
Ensemble Concerts—Roth 
Quartet Appears 
Oma8BA, Nes., March 5.—Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, played under the au- 
spices of the Tuesday Musical Club on 
Feb. 20 at Central High School Audi- 
torium to a capacity audience. Tartini’s 
Concerto in D Minor was the opening 
work. Artur Balsam, at the piano, gave 
able support and collaborated in a mas- 
terful performance of the ‘Kreutzer’ So- 

nata. 

The Monday Musical Club presented 
members in concert at Joslyn Memo- 
rial Concert Hall on Feb. 15. Participat- 
ing were Helen Williams, Norma An- 
spach Sherman, Grace Leidy Burger 
and Evelyn Reese, violinists; Berneice 
Dugher Walsh, pianist; Flora Sears 
Nelson and Enid Lindborg, organists ; 
Dorothy Madden Hansen, Mrs. Charles 
Assman, Mrs. Charles Docherty, Mrs. 
John P. Classen, vocalists; and Betty 
Jean Assman, dancer. 

The free Sunday concert at the Jos- 
lyn on Feb, 15 was given by Esther 
Leaf assisted by Jaqueline Maag, con- 
tralto, and Thelma Moss Stenlund, ac- 
companist. Herbert Schmidt of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Nebraska was 
met by a large audience at Joslyn 
Memorial on Feb. 15, when he played 
his annual piano recital. 

The playing of the Roth Quartet at 
Hotel Fontenelle, presented by the 
Morning Musical on Jan. 31, was a 
highlight of the current season. On the 
following evening the Quartet played an 
entirely different program at the same 
place, volunteering their services for 
the benefit of the infantile paralysis 
drive. 

The choir of Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege in St. Peter, Minn., some fifty 
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voices strong, was heard under the 
auspices of the Immanuel Deaconess In- 
stitute at Alfred Bloom Hall on Feb. 2. 
Varied choral numbers were excellently 
given under the direction of G. Adolph 
Nelson, assisted by an orchestra of 
twenty pieces. Percy Grainger was the 
soloist. Soloists of the evening were 
Frederic Hilary, Betty Hedin, Rose- 
mary LeVaque, Bernice Johnson, James 
and Wayne Breneman and Evdorous 
Larson. 

On Feb. 8 Edward Berryman ap- 
peared in recital at Joslyn Memorial 
Concert Hall in the dual capacity of 
pianist and organist, confining himself 
to the works of Bach. Later on the 
same day Myron J. Roberts played an 
organ program. 

Epita Louise WAGONER 





Five Soloists to Be Presented in 
Johnson-Norville Course 

Five soloists will be present as guest 
artists at the next four lectures in Har- 
riett Johnson-Norville’s course in “The 
Evolution of the Concerto and Choral 
Masterpieces” at Town Hall, Thursday 
afternoons, at 5:30 p.m., from March 12 
through April 2. On March 12 and 
March 19 Bach’s B Minor Mass will be 
studied, with illustrations given by Elsa 
Lora, soprano; Ellen Repp, contralto; 
Hubert Norville, tenor, and Gordon Gif- 
ford, bass. On March 26 and April 2, 
the work under discussion will be Bach’s 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion, and the guest 
artists will be Mme. Lora, Jean Shubell, 
contralto, Mr. Norville, and Mr. Gif- 
ford. 





AMP Adds New Catalogue 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
announces that the musical properties of 
Pro Art Publications have been added 
to the repertoire of copyrights which 
may be broadcast exclusively under the 
AMP license. Works for string orches- 
tra, wind ensemble, instrumental solo 
and concert band are important features 
of this American catalogue. 
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SOLOMON CONDUCTS 
COLUMBUS PLAYERS 


Philharmonic Offers Second Con- 
cert with Sher as Soloist— 
Rochester Men Heard 


Co_tumsBus, O., March 2.—The Col- 
umbus Philharmonic gave its second 
concert under Izler Solomon’s direction 
on Feb. 24 at Memorial Hall. The 
auditorium was well filled and the pro- 
gram achieved interest and variety. Mr. 
Solomon has welded together a compact 
body of affluent technique and one which 
follows his intelligent lead. 

The most ambitious work essayed 
was Franck’s Symphony in D Minor. 
Also on the program were Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Norfolk Rhapsody’, Harl 
McDonald’s ‘Rhumba’ and a Gluck Bal- 
let Suite. Solo passages on the viola 
were played by Howard Sher. The 
orchestra has pledged itself to include 
one work by a living composer on each 
of its programs. 

Capital University’s Chapel Choir 
and conductor Ellis Snyder, returned 
from New York two weeks ago after 
giving a concert at Carnegie Hall. On 
March 1, the group gave a matinee and 
evening concert at Mees Hall and per- 
formed in its usual capable manner. 
Capital University presented Paul Robe- 
son, baritone, at Memorial Hall, March 
5 and Lawrence Tibbett, Feb. 18. 

On Feb. 21, the Womens’ Music club 
brought Martha Graham and her com- 
pany of dancers to Memorial Hall. An 
exceedingly interesting performance 
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was given, with Miss Graham proving 
to be a stimulating personality and her 
dances vital and refreshing. 

On March 6, the Rochester Sym- 
phony played here in the last concert 
of the year for the Symphony club. The 
piano soloist was Helen Pugh Alcorn 
of this city. Mrs. Alcorn and the orch- 
estra were heard in Schumann’s Con- 
certo. VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 


TORONTO VISITED 
BY DUO-PIANISTS 


Bartlett and Robertson Appear 
—Heifetz, Kiepura and Can- 
adian Violinist Heard 


Toronto, March 5.—Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, gave a recital of 
music for two pianos at Eaton Audi- 
torium on Feb. 12. This was one of the 
regular subscription concerts of the 
Auditorium Concert Series and a ca- 
pacity house greeted the famous duo- 
pianists. Two works on the program: 
Choral Prelude and Chaconne by Bux- 
tehude, transcribed by Colin McPhee, 
revealed the music of an almost forgot- 
ten composer, famous in the days of 
Bach and were of especial interest to 
music lovers who desire a wider choice 
in concert programs. The remainder of 
the program followed traditional lines 
and gave full opportunity for the display 
of the virtuosity of the artists. The audi- 
ence gave these British musicians very 
warm appreciation. 

After being absent from our concert 
halls for several years, Jascha Heifetz 
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returned to Eaton Auditorium for two 
concerts on Feb. 19 and 21. These were 
the regular concerts of the Auditorium 
Artists Series and months ago every 
seat was sold. To meet the demand for 
seats several hundred were accommo- 
dated on improvised seats on the stage. 
Mr. Heifetz always brings rare distinc- 
tion to his recitals and his playing main- 
tained the superb standards he has estab- 
lished. Mr. Heifetz was given an en- 
thusiastic ovation and acknowledged the 
acclaim by playing a group of encores 
of more popular vintage. 
Kiepura Welcomed 


Jan Kiepura, tenor, sang in Massey 
Hall on Feb. 4. This was much more 
than a recital by an eminent artist. 
Toronto’s traditional concert hall was 
packed with music lovers and friends of 
Poland. The concert became a demon- 
stration of Polish spiritual renaissance 
reminiscent of the visits of the great 
Polish patriot Paderewski, when he 
played here after the first world war. 
Mr. Kiepura was in excellent voice and 
he sang with great effect operatic arias 
by Flotow, Puccini, Rossini, Verdi and 
Moniuszko. He sang Neopolitan, French 
and English folk songs but his most 
appealing singing was heard when he 
turned to the songs of his native land. 
The ovation given Mr. Kiepura is one 
long to be remembered in this city. 

Bettina Vegara, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Eaton Auditorium on Feb. 5. 
Miss Vegara is a young Canadian who 
was studying in Paris under the Ru- 
manian violinist Georges Enesco when 
the war upset the social life of Europe. 
She spent some months in Portugal 
before coming back to America. Dur- 
ing these months she was soloist with 
the Lisbon National Symphony and gave 
concerts in the leading cities of Portu- 
gal. Miss Vegara played a program of 
Bach, Mozart and Brahms and con- 
cluded with selections by the contem- 
porary composers Milhaud, Halffter and 
Szymanowski. A large audience gave 
Miss Vegara warm applause and she 
was repeatedly recalled for encores. 

Rosert H. RoBerts 


DALLAS CONCERT GOERS 
HEAR EMINENT ARTISTS 








Rachmaninoff and Marian Anderson 
Greeted by Enthusiastic 
Audiences 


DALLAS, TEX., March 5.—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, played to a _ capacity 
audience on the evening of March 3, in 
McFarlin Memorial auditorium, as the 
fifth in the series offered by the Civic 
Music Association. The artist was in 
splendid form, and played with impec- 
cable technique and artistic interpreta- 
tion, an exacting program. Composi- 
tions of Bach-Liszt, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, a group of 
his own works, and two compositions by 
Liszt were played. At the close of the 
program, several encores were added, so 
insistent was the applause. Eli Sanger 
is president of the local organization and 
Willie Mae Siegel, is secretary. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, appeared 
in concert in Fair Park auditorium on 
the evening of March 5, before a well 
filled house, singing a program of vari- 
ety with excellent musicianship and in- 
terpretation. Her numbers were compo- 
sitions by Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Gounod and Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff. The last group was of 
four Negro Spirituals, and she gave sev- 
eral encores.. Her accompanist was 
Franz Rupp. The concert was sponsored 
by Mrs. John F. Lyons, of Fort Worth. 

M. C. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
WELCOMED IN DALLAS 





Local Symphony and Sinfonietta Offe: 
Programs of Unusual Interest 
at Concerts 


Da.ias, Tex., March 5.—The second 
concert for young people was given by 
the Dallas Symphony on Saturday 
morning, Feb. 28, in Fair Park Audi 
torium before a large audience com 
posed mainly of young folk. The soloist 
was John Clifton, pianist, a pupil oi 
Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, of Southern 
Methodist University, who played the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor concerts, 
doing a fine job. 

The orchestra conducted by Jacques 
Singer, opened the program with Over- 
ture to ‘Rosamunde’ Schubert; followed 
by the Fourth Movement of Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 1 ‘Valse Triste’, Sibelius, 
and the Prelude to Act III of ‘Lohen- 
grin’. The audience joined in singing 
three songs with the orchestra, ‘America 
the Beautiful’, Mozart’s Berceuse, and 
‘Hymn for Victory’. At the close of 
the playing of Sousa’s ‘Stars and Stripes 
Forever’, children dressed in costume, 
and carrying the flags of the Latin- 
American countries, marched to the 
stage where they stood while the na- 
tional anthems of the United Nations 
were played. 

The WPA Sinfonietta, conducted by 
Achilles Taliaferro, gave an interesting 
program in Sculpture Court of the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts on March 
1. The program consisted of composi- 
tions by Mussorgsky, Schubert, Arensky, 
Tchaikovsky, Grofé, and Romberg. 

M. C 





Finalists to Appear at Metropolitan 


At the final ‘Gala Program’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 
15 the six finalists of the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air will make 
their first appearance in the house. 
Each artist will be introduced by Milton 
Cross and will be heard in one aria with 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, un- 
der Wilfred Pelletier. From these six 
finalists the winners will be selected and 
awarded a contract with the Metropoli- 
tan. The leading Metropolitan Opera 
Artists participating in this program 
will be Mmes. Djanel, Roman, Steber, 
Paulee, Van Delden and Van Kirk and 
Messrs. Carron, Jobin, Valentino, War- 
ren, Pinza and Darcy. There also will 
be dances conducted by Peter Fuchs. 
Paul Breisach will be the conductor. 
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Fairy Tale Opera at Brooklyn Academy 
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0’CONNELL CONDUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS FORCES 


Mazzocca Plays Debussy Clarinet 
Rhapsody—Sevitzky Enlists 
Lehmann as Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5.— 
Charles O’Connell as guest conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony for the 
fourth popular concert on Feb. 15 re- 
peated his success of last year when he 
was presented during Mr. Sevitzky’s 
mid-winter leave of absence. The pro- 
gram chosen by Mr. O’Connell was an 
interesting one including Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ Overture; Sevitzky’s trans- 
scription of a Bach Chorale ‘How Fer- 
vent Is My Longing’; Harl McDonald’s 
‘Poems on Aramaic Themes’; a Bach 
Prelude in E, transcribed by Calliet; 
and Debussy’s Rhapsody for clarinet, 
played by the first clarinetist Julio Maz- 
zocca, which earned the excited ap- 
plause as it was excellently played. En- 
cores are always a demand at these pop- 
ular Sunday afternoon concerts and Mr. 
O’Connell who gave an amazing per- 
formance with a scanty rehearsal period 
accorded him was gracious in granted 
extras. 

Lotte Lehmann displayed her art of 
singing including ‘Lieder’ and Wag- 
nerian airs at the eighth pair of con- 
certs of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, on Feb. 
20-21. She was heard in four Strauss 
songs—‘Allerseelen’, ‘Morgen’, ‘Zueig- 
nung’ and ‘Staendchen’. ‘Elsa’s Dream’ 
from ‘Lohengrin’ and the ‘Love Death’ 
from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ were the 
Wagner excerpts. 

The orchestral portion was made up 
of Carpenter’s Symphony in C a pre- 
miere at these concerts; ‘Prelude’ to act 
one of ‘Lohengrin’ and two Overtures; 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ and Wagner’s 
‘Tannhauser’. This indeed was a fine 
offering and the orchestra was heard to 
advantage. John Alden Carpenter’s 
Symphony is a rather short work played 








Participants in a Performance of 
Humperdinck's Opera, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’, Given by the Mannes Music 
School Opera Ensemble at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Feb. 21, 


Were (Above) Carl Bamberger, 
Conductor, and (Right) Ralph Her- 
bert, Stage Director. Three of the 
Chief Singers (Left to Right) Were 
Laura Castellano as Gretel, Peter 
Szemere as the Witch and Mimi 
Benzell as Hansel. Forty-five Mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Symphony 
Assisted 
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without pause. It presents melodic 
beauties in modern style reminding one 
at times of song material. Himself an 
auditor in the audience Mr. Carpenter 
enjoyed the applause accorded him. 
Since the orchestra started on tour 
Feb. 21, three weeks will elapse until 
the next subscription concert. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 


LOUISVILLE ATTENDS 
RECITAL BY BARERE 


Pianist Presented by Community 
Concert Group—Fray and 
Braggiotti Heard 


LovIsvIL_tE, Ky., March 2.—The 
Louisville Community Concert Associa- 
tion presented in recital, Simon Barere, 
pianist, on Jan. 12, at the Memorial 
Auditorium. Mr. Barere played in 
Louisville last year to a most enthusi- 
astic audience, and evidently because of 
that concert the Auditorium, this year, 
was filled to overflowing. 

The artist gave a tremendous pro- 
gram, opening with the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, and com- 
pleting the first half with the playing of 
Robert Schumann’s ‘Carnaval’ in its en- 
tirety. The second half of the program 
presented a group of Chopin works: 
Ballade in F Minor, Nocturne in D Flat 
Mazurka in F Sharp Minor, and two 
Etudes. His final group was made up of 
‘Poeme’ by Scriabin, Etude for the left 
hand alone by Blumenfeld, and the Liszt 
transcription of the ‘Faust Waltz’. 

Although the applause was prolonged 
and enthusiastic, Mr. Barere gave no 
encores until the close of the program, 
when he played an Etude of Scriabin 
and a composition of Liszt. 

Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, 
duo-pianists presented a dynamic re- 
cital at the Woman’s Club on Jan. 21. 
The opening number by Bach showed 
great beauty of thematic emphasis and 
fluid rhythmic conception. Contrasting 
were the Coronation Scene from Boris 
Godunoff and Prelude and Fetes of De- 











bussy, where brilliant colors dominated. 
In the Spanish works ‘Ritual Fire 
Dance’ by Falla, and a lively Mala- 
guena, the artists showed a distinct flare 
for crisp rhythmic treatment, and gave 
ample demonstration of their virtuosic 
abilities in the ‘Blue Danube’ Waltz and 
Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’, both in 
special arrangements. A series of musi- 
cal caricatures, arranged by Braggiotti 
brought the program to an interesting 
finale. H. W. HauscHILp 





RECITAL AND ENSEMBLE 
EVENTS GIVEN IN SEATTLE 





Iturbi Makes Fifth Appearance—Belgian 
Piano String Quartet Offers 
First Concert 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 3.—José 
Iturbi gave a superlative performance 
on his fifth appearance here on Feb. 13. 
His program included three preludes by 
Gershwin and a charming lullaby of his 
own. The most important work was 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57, 
Other Compositions were by Scarlatti, 
Haydn, Liszt and Albeniz. 

The Belgian Piano-String Quartet 
made a first appearance at the Univer- 
sity of Washington on Feb. 17. The 
four musicians collaborated with excel- 
lent tonal balance and exquisite phras- 
ing. Opening with Beethoven Quartet 
in E Flat, Op. 16, the program pro- 
ceeded through an intricate modern 
composition, dedicated to the Quartet, 
Tansman’s Suite-Divertissement. The 
climax came in Chausson, Quartet in A, 
Op. 30, which was enunciated with 
beautiful tone and sympathetic under- 
standing. Returning for two encores, 
they played Mozart’s Quartet in G 
Minor and Weber’s Minuet Quartet in 
B Flat. 

The Philharmonic Choir, Mrs. Harry 
Bulson, director, opened its second sea- 
son with a pair of concerts on Feb. 12- 
13. Lockrem Johnson was soloist, play- 
ing music by Chopin, Bach, Debussy, 
Schubert, Martinu and Falla. Wallace 
Marshall is the choir accompanist. 

N. D. B. 
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GOOSSENS LEADS SECOND 
CONCERT IN LOUISVILLE 





Cincinnati Symphony Gives Premieres 
of Two Works—Debussy, Berlioz 
and Mendelssohn Heard 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 2.—Eugene 
Goossens and the Cincinnati Symphony 
gave their second concert of the season 
at the Memorial Auditorium on Jan. 27. 

The concert was one of the best at- 
tended of the current season, and Mr. 
Goossens opened the program with the 
‘Roman Carnival’ Overture of Berlioz, 
and followed it with the Debussy ‘After- 
noon of a Faun’. Always acceptable 
was Mr. Goossens playing of the Men- 
delssohn ‘Italian’ Symphony, which was 
the main offering of the evening. The 
second half of the program consisted of 
1 ‘Bohemian Dance Suite’ arranged by 
Byrns from piano pieces of Smetana, 
and the ‘Afro-Cuban Suite’ of Pedro 
San Juan. Both of these latter selee- 
tions were premieres for Louisville 
audiences, and both were received en- 
thusiastically, although the varied har- 
monies and strange tone colors and 
rhythms of the San Juan were breath- 
taking. 

In response to prolonged applause 
Mr. Goossens gave two encores, first 
‘County Derry Air’ in the Grainger 


arrangement, and secondly his own 
composition, ‘Rhythmic Dance’. 
H. W. H. 





Szigeti Adds to Schedule 

Latest additions to Joseph Szigeti’s 
tour of forty-five cities, including ap- 
pearances with practically every major 
orchestra, are in Rochester, N. Y., on 
March 7, when he will play for the bene- 
fit of the Big Brothers and Sisters Club; 
and in the ‘Messiah’ Festival at Beth- 
any College, Lindsborg, Kans., on 
April 5. On April 6 he will be one of 
the judges for the final auditions of the 
Naumburg Musical Foundation award. 
This will be Mr. Szigeti’s first activity 
as judge in the United States. 
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TWO PIANISTS PLAY 
WITH CINCINNATIANS 


Henrietta Schumann Offers 
Reger Work—Ericourt 
Performs Schumann 

CINCINNATI, March 2.—For the con- 
certs of the Cincinnati Symphony in 
Music Hall on Feb. 27 and 28 there was 
an attractive young woman as piano 
soloist: Henrietta Schumann, who 
played Max Reger’s Variations on a 
Theme of Bach for piano transcribed 
for piano and orchestra by Pillney. It 
would have been very easy for Miss 
Schumann to have chosen one of the 
more familiar works for piano and orch- 
estra, and thus to have captivated her 
audience with very little effort. But 
this young woman, who has a pro- 
digious technique, did it the hard way. 
She gave a most gratifying performance 
of a seemingly very difficult compo- 
sition, and was recalled so many times 
that she had to offer an encore. 

To open this concert, Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, chose the Haydn Sym- 
phony No. 101 in D, ‘The Clock’, a 
work which the orchestra performed in 
engaging fashion. ‘Music for a Scene 
from Shelley’ by Samuel Barber, 
proved to be delightful music. Since 
Mr. Barber is more conservative that 
many of the contemporary composers, 
there are very few harsh harmonies. 
The orchestra played the composition 
with marked restraint. Dukas’s ‘The 
Apprentice Sorcerer’, told again its 
humorous story. Variations and Finale 
on Melodies of Stephen Foster, by Du- 
bensky, made use of several of the very 
familiar folk tunes in good style and de- 
lighted the audience. 

The pair of concerts of Feb. 20 and 
21, offered the ‘Classical Symphony’ of 
Prokofieff. The orchestra under Mr. 
Goossens’s direction played the sym- 
phony very well, meriting the approval 
which they received. 








Mason Suite Played 

Daniel Ericourt was the soloist and 
he played Schumann’s A Minor Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. Mr. Eri- 
court was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the Conservatory of Music in 
Cincinnati, and this was one of his most 
successful return appearances. He has 
greatly matured since last we heard him 
play here, and the audience was most 
enthusiastic in its applause. He played 
an encore upon the insistent demands of 
his listeners. 

The orchestra gave an excellent in- 
terpretation of Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’. A 
Suite after English Folk Songs by Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason proved to be ex- 
tremely nice “filler music”, but not much 
more than that. The Smetana Overture 
to ‘The Bartered Bride’ began the pro- 
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Daniel Ericourt 


Henrietta Schumann 


gram off in a joyful mood, Mr. Goos- 
sens leading it at a terrifically rapid 
pace. VALERIA ADLER 


BURGIN CONDUCTS 
PROVIDENCE EVENTS 


Leads Boston Symphony with 
Posselt and Feuermann 
as Recent Soloists 


ProvipENCE, March 5.—On Feb. 17 
the Boston Orchestra, led by Richard 
Burgin, revealed for the first time to 
local music lovers the Violin Concerto 
of Samuel Barber and the symphonic 
arrangement of Aaron Copland’s bal- 
let music for ‘Billy, the Kid’. Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, was the soloist of the 
evening and won a personal ovation. 
The first half of the program was de- 
voted to a lively performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony. 

The Cleveland Orchestra under Ar- 
tur Rodzinski and with Artur Rubin- 
stein as solo pianist appeared in the 
Community Concert Series at the Met- 
ropolitan on Feb. 10. From the bril- 
liantly played Overture to Weber’s 
‘Euryanthe’, through the increasingly 
popular measures of Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 5 and during the ex- 
citingly moving performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor the 
audience of 3200 seemed captivated. 

The twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
of the Sunday Evening Series of con- 
certs by the WPA Symphony, Edouard 
Caffier conducting, have taken place in 
the Gilbert Stuart Jr. High School. The 
work of a Rhode Islander, a member 
of the orchestra, Walter Legawiec, was 
featured on Feb. 22. This, the second 
major work of his to be played in re- 
cent seasons, is a Symphonic Impres- 
sion, ‘Evangeline’. It was well played 
and the music has charm and sincerity. 
Gertrude Joseffy Chase, Providence 
pianist, was soloist on the program of 
Feb. 15. 

Richard Burgin led the Boston Sym- 
phony Jan. 20 in Metropolitan Theater. 
There was not only a novelty in the 
Schonberg orchestration of Brahms’s 
piano Quartet in G Minor, but a soloist, 
the eminent ’cellist, Emanuel Feuer- 
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mann, who played Schumann’s A Minor 
Concerto. The concert ended with 
Smetana’s ‘The Molday’. 

Other concerts by the WPA forces 
included one by the “Swing Unit’’ in 
conjunction with the Orchestra on Jan. 
11, when Alexandre Peloquin was solo- 
ist ander Mr. Caffier. Louis Altieri 
directed the Swing ensemble. On Feb. 
1 another experiment in listening was 
based on dance forms. Dorothy Horan, 
contralto, was soloist on Jan. 18 and 
Samuel Liebovici, Boston violinist, was 
heard on Jan. 25. On the same program 
Douglas P. Allenbrook’s music for a 
tragedy was played. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


PROVIDENCE HEARS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Novaes, Antoine, Courboin and 
Baccaloni Among Recital- 
ists of Note 


ProvipENcE, R. I., March 5.—Guio- 
mar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, was re- 
citalist in the fourth of the current 
series of Commuyjty Concerts when she 
appeared in the Metropolitan on Jan. 6. 

The Providence Festival Chorus, now 
in its nineteenth year and directed by 
its first leader, John B. Archer, present- 
ed its winter concert in the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 13. Josephine Antoine, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was once 
more an assisting artist with the organi- 
zation, 

The organ recital for Brown Univer- 
sity’s Memory Day for Edgar John 
Lownes was played by Dr. Charles M. 
Courboin in Alumnae Hall, Pembroke 
College, on Jan. 8. 

In the Museum Gallery of the Rhode 
Island School of Design on Jan. 25. 
Earl Hedberg, violist, and his sister, 
Hope, pianist, presented a sonata re- 
cital. 








New England Opera Group Heard 


The New England Opera Company, 
Danilo Scivtti, director, assisted by a 
chorus of fifty and an orchestra of sym- 
phonic proportions, gave ‘Il Trovatore’ 
in the Metropolitan Theater on Feb. 12. 
The part of Leonora was sung by Re- 
nata Flandini Ruisi; Azucena, Wini- 
fred Heidt; Inex, Blanche Monjeau; 
Manrico, Pasquale Ferrara; the Count 
di Luna, Claudio Frigerio; Ferrando, 
Nicholas de Marzo; Ruiz, Nicholas 
Lanni, and the part of the Old Gypsy 
by Alphonse Pichette. A large audience 
listened with apparent pleasure and ap- 
plauded frequently. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, Metropolitan 
basso buffo, made his first local appear- 
ance on Feb. 24 when he and a sur- 
rounding group of singers gave several 
of the scenes for which Mr. Baccaloni 
is famous. Aided by Florence George, 
soprano; Elizabeth Wysor, contralto; 
Franco Perulli, tenor; Ivan Petroff, 
baritone ; Earl Wrightson, baritone; and 
accompanied by Messrs. Mario Varchi 
and Everett Roudebush at two pianos, 
scenes were sung from Donizetti’s “The 
Elixir of Love’ and ‘Don Pasquale’, 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounoff’, and 
Meyerbeer’s “The Prophet’. Mr. Var- 
chi conducted with skill and the sing- 
ing was excellent for the 'most part. The 
program was the sixth in the present 


‘Community Concert list and the place 


was, as usual, the Metropolitan Theater. 

The Harvard University Glee Club, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, director, was 
the guest of the Glee Club of Pembroke 
College, William Dineen, director, in a 


program of choral music at the Scho 
of Design Auditorium on Feb. 27. 

Mariam Burroughs, violinist, of Bo 
ton, was presented in recital by the h 
I. Federation of Music Clubs and tl 
Department of Music in Brown Unive: 
sity in Alumnae Hall, Pembroke Co 
lege, on Feb. 19. Leo Litwin was th 
assisting pianist. 

Edna Bradley, pianist, was presente 
in a most successful debut recital b 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel in Plantation 
Auditorium on Feb. 16. 

ARLAN R. COooLipcr 





ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY LIST 
CONDUCTED BY SABATIN! 





Iturbi Is Soloist with Trenton Sym- 
phony in Piano Concerto at 
Stacy Park Auditorium 

Trenton, N. J., March 5.—Guglieln: 
Sabatini and his associates of the Tren 
ton Symphony performed before a larg: 
and responsive audience in Stacy Park 
Memorial Auditorium on Jan. 20 
Leader and instrumentalists exercised 
and displayed their abilities advantage 
ously in an all Tchaikovsky program 
with José Iturbi as soloist in the B Flat 
Minor piano Concerto, now enjoying 
an increased degree of popularity. 

Supported by a fine accompaniment, 
Mr. Iturbi gave a brilliant account oi 
his technical and musical powers. 

The Concerto was the second of three 
works being preceded by the ‘Marche 
Slave’ and followed by the Symphony 
No. 5, in E Minor. 

The Trenton Symphony, Mr. Sabatini 
conducting, played for a large and heart- 
ily appreciative audience in Stacy Park 
War Memorial Auditorium on Feb. 17. 
A tastefully chosen all-orchetsral pro 
gram afforded Brahms’s Symphony No. 
2, in D, two works by American com- 
posers, Samuel Barber’s ‘Adagio for 
Strings’ and Otto Mueller’s concert- 
overture, ‘La Chasse’, the horn solo in 
which was nicely intoned by William 
Sabatini, youthful son of the orchestra’s 
conductor. Mr. Mueller was present 
to acknowledge the applause for his 
soundly constructed workfi given its in- 
itial presentation here. 

W. E. S. 





Haines and Rose Complete Sonata Series 
At Franklin and Marshall 

LANCASTER, Pa., March 5.—Edward 
Haines, violinist, and Edgar Smith 
Rose, pianist, completed a series of 
sonata recitals on Feb. 17 in the Little 
Theatre of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. The program opened with a 
pleasing exposition of Mozart’s Sonata 
No. 8, in C, both young musicians show- 
ing praiseworthy technical and _ inter- 
pretative collaboration and _ earning 
warm approbation. Works by Grieg and 
Brahms made up the remainder of the 
program, the latter being represented 
by his Sonata No. 3, in D Minor. 

W. E. S. 
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(TURBI CONDUCTS 
‘LIED VON DER ERDE’ 


Eustis and Althouse Are Soloists 
with Rochester Philharmonic 
in Mahler Work 

RocHEsTer, N. Y., March 5.—The 
tochester Civic Music Association pre- 
sented the Rochester Philharmonic, José 
lturbi conducting, at the Eastman 
(Theatre on Feb. 26, in a Mahler-Wag- 
ner program that drew a large audience. 
Assisting artists were Edwina Eustis, 
mezzo-soprano, and Paul Althouse, 
tenor. The program comprised Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to Act III of ‘Lohengrin’, 
Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ and 
Wagner’s Overture and Venusberg 
music from “Tannhauser’. Miss Eustis, 
Mr. Althouse and Mr. Iturbi responded 
to prolonged applause at the close of 
the Mahler work, and the two singers 
won further plaudits with their duet in 
the ‘Venusberg’ music. 

Lanny Ross, popular radio singer, 
was soloist with the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Harrison, conductor, on 
Feb. 22, in the weekly “Pop” concert at 
the Eastman Theater. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, José 
Iturbi conducting, appeared on Jan. 29 
at the Eastman Theater. 

The highlight on the program was 
Dimitri Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 
5, given here for the first time. Its 
bigness, sweep and originality were 
most impressive. Another composition 
new to Rochester audiences was Charles 
V. Rychlik’s pleasing ‘Spring Overture’. 

Donald Dickson, baritone, sang on 
Feb. 1 with the Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, 
at its weekly Sunday evening “Pop” 
concert at the Eastman Theater. The 
Rochester Civic Music Association pre- 
sented the Rochester Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Guy Fraser Harrison, at the 
Eastman Theater on Feb. 12, before a 
large audience. 

The Barton Harp Quintet were solo- 
ists with the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
Mr. Harrison, conductor, on Feb. 15, 
in the regular ‘Pop’ concert at the East- 
man Theater. Mary Ertz WILL 








ANN ARBOR CHORAL UNION 
CLOSES WINTER SEASON 





Vronsky and Babin Conclude Series— 
Minneapolis Symphony Plays 
Alec Templeton Heard 
ANN Arpor, Micu., March 5.—The 
sixty-third annual Choral- Union Series 
closed on March 3 with a recital by 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin in Hill 
Auditorium. Especially popular were 
the Rachmaninoff Second Suite and Mr. 
Babin’s Three March Rhythms and his 
arrangement of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 
Waltzes. Two Bach numbers, a Busoni 
‘Duettino’, Saint-Saéns’s Scherzo and 
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Infante’s ‘Ritmo’ completed the pro- 
gram. The final symphony program 
of the Winter season was that given re- 
cently by the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. The pro- 
gram included Brahms’s Symphony No. 
3, the ‘Academic Festival’ Overture, the 
Bach-Weiner Toccata in C and Ravel’s 
Suite, ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’. The 
encores were the Scherzos from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4. 

The penultimate concert of the series 
was given on Feb. 19 by Joseph Szigeti. 
Sharing the limelight with his accom- 
panist, Andor Foldes, he gave a mag- 
nificient performance of the Franck 
Sonata in A. 

A special recital, not on the Choral 
Union Series, was that of Alec Temple- 
ton on Feb. 26. Hill Auditorium was 
packed to hear the British pianist play. 
The final group comprised Templeton 
arrangements and improvisations. 

H. M. C. 


‘THEBARTERED BRIDE’ 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Civic Music Association and 
Orchestra Assisted by 
Visiting Singers 

RocuHester, N. Y., March 3. — The 
Rochester Civic Music Association pre- 
sented Bedrich Smetana’s opera “The 
Bartered Bride’ at the Eastman The- 
atre on the evenings of Feb. 6 and 7, 
before large audiences. The opera was 
sung in English, the version by Graham 
Jones. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra under 
its director Guy Fraser Harrison, pro- 
vided the support, and there were eight 
visiting artists: Muriel Dickson, so- 
prano; John Carter, tenor; Louis 
D’Angelo, Arthur Kent, George Rase- 
ley, Pearl Besuner, and Hugh Thomp- 
son. There were also two visiting bal- 
let soloists, Flower Hujer, and Anitra 
Upton. The singing and acting were 
excellent throughout, the tempo of the 
performance good, and the artists re- 
ceived many curtain calls. 

The Eastman School of Music pre- 
sented Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Ravy- 
mond Wilson, pianist, in recital on Feb. 
3, at Kilbourn Hall. Helen Neilly Mor- 
gan was accompanist for Mr. Kraft. 
There was a large and very cordial 





audience. Both Mr. Kraft and Mr. 
Wilson are faculty members. Mr. 
Kraft’s concluding group of songs 


were all works in manuscript by young 
American composers: J. Theodore Hol- 
lenbach, Roland Leich, Helen Mat- 
thews, and Eugene Selhorst. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violin, with Adolph 
Baller at the piano, was presented at 
the Eastman Theatre on Feb. 20, by the 
Rochester Civic Music Association. 
Mr. Menuhin’s playing brought pro- 
longed applause from the large audi- 
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ence, and he added a number of encores 
at the close of the program. 

On Feb. 1, Joseph Bonnet, organist, 
was heard in Strong Auditorium in 
the first of a series of Sunday after- 
noon recitals sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The large audi- 
ence was very cordial. 

MARY 


BRICO CONDUCTS 
DENVER SYMPHONY 


Barere Heard as Soloist—New 
Williamson Ballet Score 
Offered by Tureman 

DeNvER, Cot., March 5.—The Den- 
ver Symphony presented the first of its 
gtiest conductors this year on Jan. 23 
when Antonia Brico took over the 
baton from the permanent conductor, 
Horace E,. Tureman. 

The program included the ‘Idomeneo’ 
Overture by Mozart, the Symphony No. 
1 of Brahms, with Simon Barere, pian- 
ist, as soloist in a most stimulating per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s Concerto 
No. 2. 

Further history was made in Denver 
at the fourth concert of the Denver 
Symphony on Feb. 6, when Horace E. 
Tureman presented the Lillian Cushing 
Ballet in joint recital with the orches- 
tra. 

The last half of the prograin marked 
the initial hearing of the ‘Ballet of Mir- 
acles’ the music of which was composed 
by Waldo Williamson, talented young 
Denver composer. 

The young composer provided a col- 
orful score and demonstrated his thor- 
ough understanding of the orchestra in 
addition to his talent as composer. 

Miss Cushing prepared a choreogra- 
phy that portrayed the music in the 
most admirable fashion. Waldo Wil- 
liamson conducted the orchestra for the 
ballet. 

St. Louis Symphony in Visit 
Oberfelder-Slack presented the St. 
Louis Symphony on Feb. 13, as the 
feature of their subscription series. This 
was the first time that a Denver audi- 
ence has been priviliged to hear Vladi- 
mir Golschmann and his distinguished 
group of musicians. The program con- 
sisted of the Bach Toccata in D Minor, 
the Second Symphony by Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da _ Rimini, 
an arrangement of the Mendelssohn 
Scherzo from the Octet for strings in 
E Flat and Weinberger’s ‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’. To state that 
the orchestra was given an ovation 
would be putting it all too mildly. 

For the fourth concert of the Denver 
Civic Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Ture- 
man offered the Symphony in E Flat 
by Haydn, followed by Variations on 
a theme of Tchaikovsky for string or- 
chestra, and the music from the ballet, 
‘The Incredible Flutist’, by Piston. The 
orchestra was especially effective in this 
last. Josephine Neri, soprano soloist, 
sang music from the opera “Il Guarany’ 
by Gomez and was recalled for numer- 
ous encores. Her voice has rarely 
shown to better advantage and Mr. 
Tureman provided an excellent accom- 
paniment. Joun C, Kenpet 
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Yella Pessl to Play at Swarthmore 

Yella Pessl will give a harpsichord 
recital at Swarthmore College on March 
13. Her program, which will include 


the Bach ‘Italian Concerto’ and groups 
by Scarlatti, Handel and Couperin, will 
also have the assistance of Swarthmore 
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soloists and orchestra in the Bach Triple 
Concerto in A Minor for harpsichord, 


flute, violin and continuo. On March 
15, Miss Pessl will be heard at Town 
Hall with the New Friends of Music 


Orchestra in the performance of Bach’s 
Musical Offering’ under Fritz Stiedry. 





SAN ANTONIO MEN BRING 
KULLMAN AS SOLOIST 





Reiter Conducts Fourth Concert 

in Series—Dunham Leads 
Monthly WPA Concert 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 2.—The 
fourth concert in the Symphony Society 
Series, held on Feb. 7 at the Municipal 
Auditorium, drew a large attendance. 
The program splendidly played under 
Max Reiter, included Mozart’s D Ma- 
jor Symphony, No. 35, the Rimsky- 
Korsakoft ‘Capriccio Espagnol’ and 
Jerome Kern’s ‘Showboat’. Charles 
Kullman, tenor, the assisting soloist, 
was exceedingly successful in arias and 
songs, including Rachmaninoff’s ‘In the 
Silent Night’, Leoncavallo’s ‘Mattinata’ ; 
‘The Hills of Home’ by Oscar Fox, San 
Antonio composer. 

The San Antonio Symphony, pre- 
sented by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, was heard in its monthly con- 
cert conducted by Walter Dunham. 
Works by Schubert, Sibelius, Svendsen, 
Franck and Strauss were played. Paul- 
ine Buske, mezzo-contralto, was soloist, 
singing ‘Amour viens aider’ from ‘Sam- 
son et Dalila’; ‘Voce di donna’ from 
‘La Gioconda’ and ‘O don fatale’ from 
‘Don Carlos’. G. T. 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
VISITS PORTLAND 


Beecham Leads Players in 
Northwest Mozart Fes- 
tival Series Concert 
PorTLAND, OreE., March 3.—Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted the Seattle 
Symphony in one of his Northwest 








series of concerts, commemorating the 


150th anniversary of Mozart’s death, in 
a crowded auditorium on Feb. 24. 

The Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’ 
and the G Minor Symphony preceded 
the Concerto in G. This was played by 
Betty Humby with clarity and charm. 
Sir Thomas, in his interpretation of 
Mozart’s enduring works, found an im- 
pressive vehicle for his musicianship. 
He led the orchestra in vital perform- 
ances reflecting poetical feeling. Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Chasse Royale et Orage’, Delius’s 
‘Walk to the Paradise Garden’ and 
Chabrier’s ‘Espafia’ were a fitting foil 
to the first half of the program. The 
conductor brought the players to their 
feet repeatedly. The Ellison-White 
Bureau was the local manager. 


Sonata Recital Given 


Rarely does one hear so satisfying a 
program as that given by William Prim- 
rose, violist, and Arthur Benjamin, 
pianist, in Neighbors of Woodcraft 
Hall, on Feb. 20. Playing of sonatas 
by Nardini, Bax and Brahms elicited 
applause. Earlier in the month, the 
well known Belgian Piano String Quar- 
tet opened the Chamber Music Series, 
presented by Reed College and Friends 
of Chamber Music. 

Jacques Gershkovitch and his Port- 
land Junior Symphony earned merited 
encomiums at the season’s second con- 
cert at the auditorium. Elizabeth Zwer- 
enz, the concertmaster, was the highly 
competent soloist in the Beethoven vio- 
lin Concerto. Purely orchestral works 
were the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro’, the ‘Hansel and Gretel’ Dream 
Pantomime, a Bach Sinfonia and ‘1812’ 
Overture by Tchaikovsky. The Frank- 
lin High School Band assisted in 
making this last a stirring finale. The 
Junior League was sponsor for the 
morning concert for a younger audi- 
ence. JoceLYN FOULKES 





San Antonio Symphony Ends Series 

San Antonio, Tex., March 5.—The 
closing concert of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Society on March 2 was a sensa- 
tional success. A capacity audience of 
more than 6,000 acclaimed the excellent 
results obtained by Max Reiter and his 
efficient players. Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian 
Symphony,’ a group of smaller works 
and the ‘Scenario for Orchestra’ on 
themes from ‘Showboat’ by Jerome Kern 
were played. Lawrence Tibbett, assist- 
ing soloist, had a warm reception. Arias 
from Verdi’s ‘Otello’ and ‘A Masked 
Ball’, songs by Schubert, Marx, Tchai- 
kovsky, Mussorgsky, McGimsey and a 
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long list of extras were given. Robin- 
son’s ‘A Ballad for Americans’ was 
sung by Mr. Tibbett with a chorus of 
139 voices, including the Brooks Field 
Glee Club. G. T. 


SERKIN IS SOLOIST 
UNDER GOLSCHMANN 


St. Louis Symphony Returns 
from Tour — Seth Greiner 
Appears with Orchestra 


St. Louis, March 4.—Returning 
from a very successful mid-Winter tour 
which took them as far west as Utah, 
the St. Louis Symphony presented its 
fifteenth pair of concerts on Feb. 27 
and 28. Vladimir Golschmann chose 
to open the pro- 
gram with Weber’s 
Overture to ‘Obe- 
ron’, the remaining 
orchestral offering 
being the Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D 
by Brahms. The 
soloist was Rudolf 
Serkin whose fine 
pianistic talents 
were given full ex- 
position in his play- 
ing of Schumann’s 
Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 54. This 
romantic work, appealingly presented, 
was so well received that several en- 
cores were demanded at each perform- 
ance. Harry G. Koerber has resigned 
as Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and Mrs. Clifford W. Gaylord has been 
elected to fill his place. 

Popular Concert Held 

The brilliant performance of Seth 
Greiner, artist pupil of Leo C. Miller 
and Rudolph Ganz, was a distinct fea- 
ture of the fourth Popular Concert of 
the orchestra at the Municipal Opera 
House on March 1. Mr. Greiner’s 
musicianly playing of the Symphonic 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra by 
Cesar Franck met with instant ap- 
proval of the huge audience which over- 
flowed the hall. His major work and 
three encores were played with excel- 
lent technique and fine tone quality. The 
orchestra was at its best in Schubert's 
Symphony No. 8 (‘Unfinished’) and 
other works included Prelude to Act 1 
of ‘Lohengrin’ and Overture to ‘Tann- 
hauser’ by Wagner and the ‘Beautiful 
Blue Danube’ by Strauss. 

Hersert W. Cost 











Rudolf Surkin 





Portland, Ore., Ensembles Heard 

PorTLAND, OreE., March 4.—John 
Stark Evans led the Eugene Gleemen in 
their annual philanthropic concert, fos- 
tered by the Rotary Club, before the 
customary capacity audience. Harold 
Sproul, director of music at Reed Col- 
lege, arranged a program of vocal and 
chamber music of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, given at the library. 5, 
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NINE O’CLOCK OPERA 
APPEARS IN ST. LOUIS 





‘Marriage of Figaro’ Sung in Streamline 
Version—Percy Grainger 
Gives Recital 


St Louis, March 4.—A “streamline” 
version of Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, was presented on Feb. 20 by 
the Nine O’Clock Opera Company as 
a part of the Principia Concert and 
Lecture Course. This novel and ex- 
tremely entertaining modern conception 
of the time-tried opera was delightful 
in every respect. The singing of Helen 
Van Loon, John Tyers and John Mc- 
Rae was especially noteworthy, while 
the remainder of the cast including 
Vera Weikel, Allen Stewart, Gertrude 
Gibson and David Otto completed the 
musical ensemble to give it perfect 
balance. Max Walmer provided an ex- 
cellent piano accompaniment and Mr. 
Otto’s narration was intensely amusing. 
The opera was repeated the following 
evening at the college in Elsah, Ill. 

After an absence of some years, 
Percy Grainger appeared in recital at 
Concordia Seminary on Feb. 20, as a 
feature of their lecture and recital 
course. His program was of monu- 
mental proportions, presented with a 
maturity of musicianship and brilliance 
that completely captured a large audi- 
ence. H. W.C. 





SAN ANTONIO WELCOMES 
SAN CARLO OPERA GROUP 





Glade, Lindi and Thomas Sing Leads 
—Marian Anderson and Ballet 
Russe Appear 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Feb. 28.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company, with For- 
tune Gallo, general director, gave an 
excellent performance of ‘Carmen’ on 
Feb. 19 at the Municipal Auditorium. 
Coe Glade received high praise in the 
title role and Harold Lindi, as Don 
José, gave immense satisfaction. Mos- 
tyn Thomas sang the role of Escamillo; 
Grace Panvini was Micaela, Francesco 
Curci and Richard Wentworth, the 
smugglers; Charlotte Bruno was Mer- 
cedes and Mary Belle, Frasquita. The 
parts of Zuniga and Morales were taken 
by Harold Kravitt and Francis Scott. 
The ballet was very skillful. Carlo Per- 
oni conducted the performance. Louis 
Raybout was stage director. Mrs. James 
E. Devoe sponsored the event, which 
was well attended. 

Marian Anderson attracted a large 
audience on her third appearance here 
on Feb. 23 at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium. Her choice of program was as 
gratifying as its marvelous rendition. 
A group of old classics, a Brahms 
group, Russian songs by Rachmaninoff 
and Gretchaninoff, an aria from Gou- 
nod’s ‘Cinq-Mars’, Negro folk songs 
and many additional numbers formed 
the program. Franz Rupp played the 
accompaniments. Mrs. James E. Devoe 
presented this artist. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
also under the sponsorship of Mrs. De- 
voe, was a well attended event of Feb. 
27. ‘Serenade’, ‘Saratoga’, and _ the 
‘Nutcracker’ Ballet formed the program 
which elicited highest praise. 


&. I. 





Columbia Chapel Chorus to Sing Mozart 
and Haydn Works 


The Mozart Requiem and the Haydn 
Mass in D Minor will be performed by 
the Columbia Chapel Chorus, orchestra, 
and soloists on March 15 in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University under the 
direction of Lowell P. Beveridge. The 





chorus of seventy-five voices will be as- 
sisted by the following soloists: Mar- 
garet Rosser, Marion McAllister, Bet;, 
Cox, Jean Webster, Elwyn Carter, T; 
gve Rydberg and John Whicher. 





University of Washington Present: 
Students 


SEATTLE, WaASH., March 5.—The: l 
versity of Washington Music School prv- 
sented the A Cappella Choir in a conce;t 
assisted by Frank Beezhold, violinist, F; 
24. Their program included works 
Mozart, Arkhangelsky, Christiansen ai| 
Kastalsky, and a group of English son; 
Christiansen’s setting of ‘Beautiful Savi 
was sung in memory of a member of tix 
choir, who was lost aboard the torpedoed 
Canadian ship ‘Lady Hawkins’. The final 
portion of the program was a most inter- 
esting first performance of ‘The Peaceah|e 
Kingdom’ by Randall Thompson, a majes- 
tic work, based on the prophecies of the 
Prophet Isaiah. The choir sang the ditii- 
cult choruses with a surety arrived at hy 
careful rehearsal. Other concerts on the 
February calendar were by the University 
Band, Walter Welke, leader, University 
Orchestra, George Kirchner, conductor. 
Recitals were given by Bernice Stusser, 
pianist, and Kensley Rosenm, violinist. 





New Work Presented at Eastman 
School Concert 

Rocuester, March 5.—The Eastman 
School of Music presented Allison Mc- 
Kown, 'cellist, and Marjorie Truelove 
McKown, pianist, in recital in Kilbourn 
Hall on Feb. 24, before a cordial audience. 
Mr. McKown heads the ’cello section in 
the Philharmonic and Civic Orchestras, 
and is on the Eastman School faculty. 
Mrs. McKown, also of the school faculty, 
was represented as a composer on the pro- 
gram with a Sonata in E Minor for ’cello 
and piano, first performance. Both artists 
received many recalls, and offered a num- 
ber of encores at the close of the program. 
Among Eastern School of Music events 
recently was a concert at the Eastman 
Theatre on Feb. 23, by the senior orches- 
tra, Dr. Paul White conducting. Included 
on the program was Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s Concerto Grosso. M. E. W. 





Freda Rosenblatt Gives Red Cross 
Benefit Concert 


For the benefit of the Red Cross, Freda 
Rosenblatt, pianist, gave an afternoon of 
piano music in the studio of Edwina Behre 
on March 10. Miss Rosenblatt began with 
two Scarlatti sonatas and followed this 
with Couperin’s ‘Soeur Monique’ and the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. Other 
works given were the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata 
of Beethoven and shorter pieces by 
Brahms, Debussy and Chopin. 





U. S. Army Band to Leave Washington 


WASHINGTON, March 6.—The U. S. 
Army Band, which has been stationed at 
the Army War College, in Washington, 
since it was organized in 1922, is to get 
new quarters permanently at Fort Myer, 
Va. The move will be made as soon as 
facilities are available at the post. The 
change is necessitated by the increasing 
demand for space at the War College, 
which is now headquarters for the 
newly-formed air forces. It has been dis- 
closed, also, that the Band Leaders’ 
School, with its greatly increased per- 
sonnel, will be also moved to Fort Myer 
It is expected that the next class to 
enter the school in June will exceed 100 
members. A. T. M. 





Portland Hears Treble Triad 
PorTLAND, OreE., March 1.—Th« 
Treble Triad of Marylhurst College was 
heard in ‘An Hour of Song’ on Feb 
15. Mary Ann Holt, Ruth Wolfenden 
Emma Lou Robinson and Charles Hin 
man played movements «from string 
quartets at the Oregon Federation 0! 

Music Clubs’ candlelight musicale. 
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BALTIMORE HEARS 
LOCAL MUSICIANS 





Conradi Gives Sixteenth Pea- 
body Recital—Music Club Has 
Final Meeting 


BALTIMORE, March 5.—Austin Con- 
radi, pianist and member of the Pea- 
body Faculty, was the artist at the 
sixteenth Peabody Recital on Feb. 27. 
He presented an entire program of 
Beethoven. The audience appreciated 
his ardent musicianship. At the last 
meeting of the Baltimore Music Club 
on Feb. 21, Weldon Wallace, music 
critic of the Baltimore Sun, spoke on 
“One Loaf and a Tune”. Louis Criblet 
commented on Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’. 
The Goucher College Glee Club, Wil- 
mer T. Bartholomew, director, with 
Barbara Banker, accompanist, and Mar- 
tha Svendsen, solo pianist sang on 
March 1 at the Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium. 

The Chapel Choir of Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, under the capable 
direction of Ellis E. Snyder, appeared 
at Maryland CasuaJty Auditorium on 
Feb. 6. 

The Handel Choir of Baltimore, A. 
Lee Jones, conductor, appeared at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium on Feb. 
8 in a program of excerpts from ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus’ of Handel and portions of 
‘The Elijah of Mendelssohn. 

The Baltimore Music Club on Feb. 
7 had as guest speaker Count Alef de 
Ghize, who spoke on ‘Russia Today’. 
Robert Bolles, flutist, with Clara 
Ascherfeld, pianist, played sonatas by 
Bach and Handel. The Baltimore Music 
Club Chorus under direction of Franz 
Bornschein, with Sarah Stullman Zier- 
ler at the piano gave the first local 
hearing of Goldsworthy’s setting of 
‘The Blessed Damosel’, Amy Worth’s 
pleasing ‘Little Houses’ and Mr. Born- 
schein’s choral transcription of the 
Schubert ‘Valse Nobles’, William 
Chalmers, baritone, with George Bolek 
at the piano completed the program 
with a group of finely interpreted 
French songs, and operatic excerpts. 

Virgil Fox, organist and member of 
the Faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, amazed a large audience at the 
twelfth Peabody Recital recently with 
his masterful demonstration of the large 
Leakin Memorial Organ. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





ST. LOUIS HEARS LOCAL 
AND VISITING ARTISTS 





Donald Dickson Sings on Civic Music 
Course—Duo-Pianists and 
Soprano Appear 
St. Louis, March 1.—Donald Dick- 
son, baritone, was the fourth attraction of 
the Civic Music League course, appear- 
ing in recital before a capacity audience 
in the Municipal Opera House on Feb. 
2. He was ably accompanied by William 
Hughes, who played several entertain- 

ing piano selections. 

Dora Minkin and Bessie Ash, coor- 
dinated in a recital of two-piano music 
as the final concert on the morning 
series of Estle Rucker held in the Re- 
gency Room of Hotel Chase on Feb. 4. 

Mary Welchans Ferguson, lyric so- 
prano, was heard in a very delightful 
song recital on Feb. 1 in the Tower 
Room of Hotel Congress. She was ac- 


companied by Charles Pabor. 

Choral groups of two widely contras- 
ted types occupied the two Saturday 
nights left open by the absence of the 
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Symphony who were on tour. First 
came the Don Cossack Choir under 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, who were pre- 
sented by Entertainment, Inc., at the 
Municipal Opera House on Feb. 8, then 
The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir from 
Northfield, Minn., appeared on Feb. 15 
under the auspices of the United Broth- 
erhood of Lutherans. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen and his associate Olaf C. Chris- 
tiansen, directed. 

Maria Kurenko, soprano, appeared in 
recital at the Webster College Auditor- 
ium, Webster Groves, on Feb. 8. It was 
Mme. Kurenko’s first appearance locally 
and her program containing a group of 
old masters, several operatic arias, an 
English group and one in Russian, dis- 
played her voice to excellent advantage. 
She was accompanied by Martha Helen 
Heinrick. H. W.C. 





MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
LOCAL ATTRACTIONS 


Young Artists and Ensembles 
Appear—Heifetz and Milstein 
Heard in Recitals 


MILWAUKEE, March 5.—Myron 
Sandler, Milwaukee violinist, now at 
the Juilliard graduate School, was 
heard in a recital at the Art Institute 
recently in a program of works by Bach, 
Kreisler, Mozart, Paganini and Sara- 
sate. Mr. Sandler was accompanied by 
Winogene Hewett Kirchner. 

The Young Peoples Symphonic Band, 
Joseph Skornicka, director, Ellen Arndt, 
clarinet soloists gave their Winter con- 
cert at the Auditorium Feb. 9. 

The third concert in the Milwaukee 
Chamber Music Ensemble’s series was 
given at the Athenaeum on Feb. 11. The 
program was devoted to works of the 
romantic period. The regular group, 
Abe Melzer and Hulda Lange, violins; 
Alice Rodosi, viola; Donald Homuth, 
‘cello, and William Lindner, pianist, 
was assisted by Louis Bartelone, who 
played the clarinet in the Brahms Quin- 
tet for clarinet and strings. 

The group was augmented by four 
assisting soloists, Mildred Stanke, 
‘cello; Le Roy Umbs, piano; two horn 
players, Merle Wegener and Lorraine 
Bleck, at the second concert in their 
series. On Jan. 22 the Society of Musi- 
cal Arts presented Betty Boyd, soprano, 
and Hedwig Wajtowicz, pianist in a 
debut recital, and on Feb. 19 the Society 
presented Angelynn Pacholski, con- 
tralto, Dorothy Ann Conlon, soprano 
and Mary Jane Corry, pianist in a de- 
but recital at the Athenaeum. 





Violinists Welcomed 


On Feb. 14th at the Auditorium a 
large gathering of music lovers heard 
a recital by Jascha Heifetz violinist, 
presented by the Arion Musical Club. 
He played works by Bach, Spohr, 
Strauss, Haydn, Tchaikovsky, Szyman- 
owski. Prokofieff and Ravel. Many ex- 
tras were demanded and given. Eman- 
uel Bay, a splendid artist, was the ac- 
companist. 

The Civic Concert Association in the 
third concert of its series presented Na- 
than Milstein, violinist. The program 
included works by Vivaldi, Bach, Bruch, 
Bloch, Paganini, Chopin, and Sarasate. 
Eugene Helmer was the accompanist 
and proved himself an artist of distinc- 
tion. 

The Milwaukee Grand Opera Com- 
pany with The Milwaukee Ballet Thea- 
tre gave a splendid performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’, at the YWCA 
Auditorium. Lawrence Waite was con- 
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25 Years of Museum Concerts 


(Continued from page 5) 


will to go on, and as an “other-world” 
experience which lifts and ennobles the 
mind and thus contributes to the higher 
character of man, 

“After all,” he observes, “are we not 
always at war? Are we not at war with 
ourselves, or with our impulses, or our 
environment, or sometimes even with 
life itself?” Conflict seems to be eternal 
and universal. We are now engaged in 
combat with tangible enemies, but the 
nature of the struggle is little changed 
by that circumstance; and, as Mr. 
Mannes sees it, music, as the most per- 
sonal of the arts, has only to continue 
being itself and functioning as it alone, 
among all human arts and sciences, can 
function in order to fulfill its enfran- 
chised role in the present war. 


No ‘Enemy Music’ Troubles 


Thus far, music by composers repre- 
senting enemy countries has offered no 
difficulties for the museum concerts. 


In Mr. Mannes’s opinion, Wagner’s 
conceptions as expressed in such 
compositions as the ‘Ring’ operas 


are best ignored at this time. But he 
sees nothing in such music as ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, ‘Lohengrin’ or ‘Tann- 
hauser’ which could be construed as 
having overtones of Nazism or any of 
the German latter-day Ubermensch 
ideology. 

Richard Strauss is no problem, either. 
Mr. Mannes does not play his orchestral 
works at the museum concerts because 
they demand a larger ensemble than the 





David Mannes 


sixty-five men who compose the Mannes 
orchestra. 

The leader of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum concerts is a musician and a 
scholar and as such, one supposes, he 
would tend to withdraw from the grim 
realities of life—the strife, the tears, 
the mundane concerns. But upon the 
piano in his studio there is a sculp- 
tured bust. It is not Bach, nor Beetho- 
ven, nor Brahms. It is Abraham Lin- 
coln. 





ductor, coach and manager in charge 
of the opera and Florence West of the 
ballet. 

When the distinguished Pro Arte 
quartet of Madison gave its program 
recently in Merrill Hall of Milwaukee 
Downer College, the success of the eve- 
ning was the quartet in G Minor by 
Milwaukee’s well known composer Carl 
Eppert. The quartet is melodious, buoy- 
ant and like all Mr. Eppert’s compo- 
sitions most interesting, and as played 
by the gifted men of the Pro Arte en- 
semble brought a real ovation. Haydn’s 
quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 6, and the 
Beethoven in C, Op. 59, No. 3, were 
also presented. 

ANNA R. ROBINSON 





LOCAL ARTIST’S WORK 
INTRODUCED IN HOUSTON 





Ernst Hoffman Conducts Excerpts from 
Shannon Suite—Minneapolis 
Symphony Appears 

Houston, Tex., March 5.—The regu- 
lar subscription concert of the Houston 
Symphony on Feb. 23, was heard with 
unusual interest since the conductor, 
Ernst Hoffman, had provided the first 
public hearing of a work by a Houston 
composer, ‘Sunrise on Sabbath’ and 
‘Aftermath and Monday Morning’ from 
the ‘Week-End Suite’ by Richard Shan- 
non. 

Mr. Shannon, a graduate of Rice In- 
stitute, staff musician and arranger for 
a local radio station, has been known 
previously as a composer of musical com- 
edy scores. The two excerpts from his 
Suite showed him to be well-deserving of 
the ovation given him by the audience. 
Other numbers on the program were 
the Bach Suite in D; Ballet No 2 from 
‘Rosamunde’, Schubert; Saint-Saéns’s 
Bacchanal from ‘Samson and Delilah’; 


and Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony. 
The Minneapolis Symphony with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting, was 
met with an audience which half filled 
the City Auditorium when it played here 
recently. It was an understanding and 
appreciative audience, however, and Mr. 
Mitropoulos and his men gave a thrill- 
ing performance. The highlights of the 
program were Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ 
Symphony and an excitingly beautiful 
performance of the Strauss tone poem, 
‘Don Juan’. H. P.G. 





Indianapolis Symphony Plays in New 


Bedford 
New Beprorp, MAss., March 5.—The 
Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Se- 


vitzky, conductor, was presented by the 
Civic Music Association on March 1. 
The orchestra gave fine performances 
of the Kreisler-Sevitzky Praeludium 
and Allegro in E Minor, Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony, excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’, and Duben- 
sky’s Theme, Variations and Finale 
based on music by Stephen Foster. 
A. Bi, By a 





Hart House Quartet Touring Canada 
The Hart House Quartet, James 
Levey, Adolphe Koldofsky, Allard de 
Ritter and Boris Hambourg, is making 
a tour of Canada and the Pacific Coast 
in February and March, fulfilling en- 
gagements in Ontario and Quebec, in- 
cluding three concerts at the Art Gal- 
lery in Toronto in aid of the Red Cross. 
They will give a chamber music festival 
in the Great Hall of Hart House, To- 
ronto, from May 9 to 23 inclusive and 
also a festival at Lorne Park, Ont., 
from June 29 to Aug. 8. Mr. Levey 
will hold violin and chamber music 
classes at the same time in Lorne. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1942 


BASLE MUNICIPAL THEATER REVIVES OLD OPERAS 





Von Wartensee’s ‘Fortunatus’ 
Gluck Operetta, ‘Ivrogne Cor- 
rigé’ and ‘Snow White’, with 
Music from Little-known Schu- 
bert Scores, Given 


By Dr. Witt Reicu 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND, Feb. 20. 


T the beginning of this year’s sea- 
son the very active Municipal 
Theatre of Basle presented one ot 


the most interesting premieres of recent 
times with the revival of the opera ‘For- 
tunatus’ by Xaver Schnyder von War- 
tensee. Schnyder, who lived from 1786 
to 1868, studied in Vienna and became 
acquainted there in 1811 with Beethov- 
en, who furthered his attempts at com- 
position with friendly advice. In 1827 
he composed the opera ‘Fortunatus’, 
which is based on a German fairy tale. 
It was performed successfully in 1931 
and disappeared in the archives after 
that for inexplicable reasons. The 
movement for the revival of older works 
of Swiss composers, which has been go- 
ing on in Switzerland for several years, 
resulted among other things in the un- 
earthing of ‘Fortunatus’. The Zurich 
musician, P. O. Schneider, revised the 
work textually and dramaturgically, and 
in this version the magnificence of the 
music, which is styled on the best classi- 
cal models (Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven), was revealed to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

The work belongs to the genre of 
musical romanticism and is especially in- 
teresting in its unusual sound effects, 
which Schnyder incorporated in the 
score and which are especially effective 
in the choral scenes. The plot is full of 
fantastic fairy tale happenings; impor- 
tant roles are played by a little purse, 
which conjures up money over and over 
again ; a magic hat, which transports the 
wearer to whatever place he wishes ; and 
mysterious apples, which make long 
noses grow on those who eat them. All 
these magical properties finally bring 
about the union of the two lovers, who 
have been threatened by all sorts of 
enemies. 

The audience took great pleasure in 
the excellently performed presentation. 
In it the Swiss operatic stage seems to 
have obtained a valuable popular attrac- 
tion of more than historical interest. 


Gluck Opera in a New Version 


In the years 1755-1762, immediately 
before his ‘Orpheus’, Gluck composed a 
series of “operettas” for the Viennese 
Court, which are among his most 
charming works and which already 
foreshadow the coming reformer of 
opera in their genuinely dramatic struc- 
ture. One of the most remarkable of 
them is ‘Ivrogne corrigé’, which was 
composed in 1760 and which seems al- 
most to be a parody in anticipation of 
‘Orpheus’ in many of its scenes 

The very merry work, which is inter- 
spersed with splendid pieces of music 
full of vitality, was presented by the 
Municipal Theatre of Basle in the new 
version of H. Haug and J. M. Grote- 
fend. This version stressed the elements 
of parody in particular and saw to it 
that Gluck’s buoyant phrases, which are 
often allied with French folksong mo- 
tives, came strikingly to the tore. The 
brilliantly performed work, which gave 
the impression of an operetta of Offen- 
bach in many passages, was obviously 
enjoyed by the audience. : 





SCENES FROM TWO 
FAIRY TALE OPERAS 


Xavier Schnyder von War- 
tensee's ‘Fortunatus’ 
(Above), Which Was Re- 
vived by the Basle Munici- 
pal Theater and (Right), the 
Discovery of Snow White 
from the Opera of the 
Same Name with a Libretto 
Written by Otto Maag 
Who, Together with Felix 
Weingartner, Selected the 
Music from Little - Known 
Scores by Schubert. Elisa- 
beth Gehri Sang the 
Title Role 


As was announced last Summer, the 
Basle music writer, Otto Maag, has 
written an effective opera libretto based 
on the German fairy tale ‘Schneewitt- 
chen’, with which the American public 
has become so familiar through Walt 
Disney’s movie, ‘Snow White’. Together 
with Felix Weingartner, Maag supplied 
the musical background from unknown 
operatic works of Schubert. 

The first performance of the fairy tale 


eeenpceeenennenannins 


NEW HAVEN MAKES 


Artists Not Familiar Here Add 
to Interest in Concert 
Events 


New Haven, March 5.—The parade 


of unfamiliar artists to the concert halls 
of New Haven has continued to attract 
lively interest. The Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks were guests of the Woolsey Series 
on Jan. 7, Shura Cherkassky, pianist, 
made his bow with the New Haven 
Symphony on the 19th, and Alec Tem- 
pleton contributed a few lighter mo- 
ments in the course of his recital at the 
Shubert Theater on Feb. 18. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra came in 
the Woolsey Series on Feb. 3, conducted 
by Saul Caston substituting for Eugene 
Ormandy at short notice. Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, Roy Harris’s “Three 
Pieces for Orchestra” and shorter works 
by Beethoven, Delius, and Strauss 
pleased the subscribers, if not the local 
program-makers. Jascha Heifetz made 
his regular tri-annual visit on Feb. 16, 
distinguishing the event with a most 
attractive list of works which included 





took 


which 
place in Basle, clearly demonstrated by 
the extraordinary impression which it 
made upon experts and laity alike, that 
the two authors have succeeded in creat- 
ing an operatic work which not only 


opera ‘Schneewittchen’, 


can hold its own successfully as a 
dramatically and musically effective 
stage play, but which also gives the 
absolute impression of an_ original 
work of the Viennese master as a result 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES 


the Spohr Concerto No. 8, Strauss So- 
nata, Op. 18, and the Scherzo by Brahms 
which is part of the co-operative sonata 
in honor of Joachim. 

Hugo Kortschak directed the New 
Haven Symphony on Jan. 19 in a strik- 
ingly fine performance. The Overture 
to ‘Fidelio’, First Symphony, and ‘Em- 
peror’ Concerto, by Beethoven with 
Shura Cherkassky as soloist, composed 
the program. Audiences throughout the 
season at all events have ranged from 
near-capacity to overflowing. ‘La Travi- 
ata’ was offered by the Manhattan Civic 
Opera Company at the Shubert Theatre 
on Jan. 14 with Annunziata Garotto 
featured. 


Donovan Fantasy Orchestrated 


A period ‘Yale’ night occurred on 
Feb. 9 when David Stanley Smith and 
Marshall Bartholomew led the New 
Haven Symphony in a program enlist- 
ing the services of the Yale Glee Club: 
these forces combined to introduce Rich- 
ard Donovan’s ‘Fantasy on American 


Folk Ballads’, heard in orchestral garb 
\ smartly harmon- 


for the first time. 


and Otto Maag 


Weingartner 
Arrange Music for ‘Snow 
White’ — Schneider’ Revises 


‘Fortunatus’ Text, Haug and 
Grotefend, the Gluck Score 


of its happy choice and tasteful inc 
poration of Schubert’s music. The mo 
important numbers from Schubert's t 
tally unknown operatic works could b< 
used for the ‘Snow White’ score, an 
not a note of the original Schube: 
scores had to be changed. Often th 
most astonishing agreement resulted 
which seemed to indicate a secret decre: 
of fate, that Schubert’s music had hee: 
foreordained at its creation to serve a: 
musical illustration and spiritual exalta 
tion of the magnificent fairy tale then 
For all spheres of the work: for the 
scenes of splendor in the king’s castle, 
for the demoniac world of magic of the 
evil queen, for the realm of spirits in th: 
nocturnal forest and for the genial, trip- 
ping hustle and bustle of the dwarfs, 
Maag and Weingartner found selections 
in Schubert’s copious supply of music, 
which were suited to the individual situ- 
ations with an almost inconceivable ex- 
actness. 

Both the premiere and the numerous 
repetitions, that followed in rapid suc- 
cession, proved a musical sensation and 
a great theatrical success. The wonder- 
ful genuineness and suitability of this 
music was felt so keenly that every num- 
ber of the opera, which makes consider- 
able demands on orchestra and soloists, 
was rejoiced over by the whole audience 
like a long cherished Schubert composi- 
tion,—though known previously to only 
a very few Schubert specialists. 

The brilliant performance, which was 
accorded the work in Basle from both a 
scenic and musical standpoint, 
tributed much towards the success oi 
the premiere. Special praise is due the 
performer of the title role, Elisabeth 
Gehri, who gave a most convincing in- 
terpretation of the poetic and musical 
content of her difficult part by her mov- 
ing stage presence and her magnificent 
vocal performance. 


con- 


MI 


ized series of tunes known to the ini- 
tiated as ‘Old Bangum’, ‘Reuben Ranzo’, 
‘IT Pitch My Tent’, and ‘Bound for 
Canaan’ are divided between chorus and 
baritone soloist ; the orchestral introduc- 
tion and connecting passages are fairly 
complex, with contemporary harmoni 
devices and now and then a_ familiar 
Irish pattern in turn of phrase charac- 
terizing the brief work. The Yale Gle 
Club is the largest in years, ninety 
strong. 

More serious matters at this concert 
concerned the Brahms ‘Alto’ Rhapsod) 
with Miss Sonia Essin bringing a ric! 
voice and commanding style to the sol: 
part. Mr. Bartholomew conducted thes 
works, prefaced by Mr. Smith’s direc- 
tion of Haydn’s ‘La Chasse’ Symphon 
and Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations. 

H. Earte JOHNSON 





Parkhurst Joins Publishing House 


Winthrop Parkhurst, formerly musi 
and radio editor of Newsweek, an 
author of “Anatomy of Music,” ha: 
joined the sales promotion departmen: 
of the Gottlober Publishing Hous« 
publishers of Concert Program Maga 
zines. 



























Roman Totenberg Relaxes on Deck 
with a Book 


om AS 


? 


Correspondence 





Franz Allers, Conductor, and His Bride 
of Six Months, Reach Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on Their Tour with the Ballet Russe 


mee SPRING 
= APPROACHES 


Albert Spalding at His 
Home in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., Answers Some 


The First Lady Visits Back- 
stage with Principals of the 
Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany in Philadelphia: Left 
to Right, Sylvan Levin, 
Artistic Director; Emma 
Beldan, Soprano; Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and C. David 
Hocker, General Manager 
of the Company. Mrs. 
Roosevelt Attended the 
Company's Performance of 
Mozart's ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ 


Eugenia Buxton 
Treats Her Wire- 
Haired Terrier, 
Snow White, to 
a Breath-Taking 
View of the 
Grand Canyon 


Members of the 
Roth Quartet at Ann 
Arbor, Where They 
Gave a Chamber 
Music Festival (Left 
to Right), Charles 
A. Sink, President of 
the University Musi- 
cal Society, with 
Oliver Edel, Feri 
Roth, Rachmael 
Weinstock and Julius 
Shaier 





Record Staff 





Doris Doe and Dinah Shaw, Blues Singer, Pedal Away 
from the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 
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| 
Race BARITONE, 
| MAKES DEBUT HERE) 


Resident of Geneva, N. Y., Gives 
Program in 4 Languages 
at the Town Hall 





AT BEST IN ITALIAN SONGS 






Operatic Field Represented by 
the Chanson Bachique from 
‘Hamlet’ of Thomas 






By NOEL STRAUS 
Stuart Gracey, baritone from 
Geneva, N. Y., made known a su- 
perior voice and estimable inter 
pretative gifts at his first Town Hall 
recital yesterday afternoon. His 
freely emitted, well-equalized tones 
were sonorous and resonant, ca- 
pable of wide dynamic gradations, 
and used with intelligence and ad 






































mirable musicianship. 











Mr. Gracey’s’ singing could _ be 
commended for its sensitive mold 
ing of phrase, its deep expressive- 
ness and emotional intensity. The 
diction was excellent in each of the 
four languages employed, the in 
tonation accurate at all times, the 
legato of the smoothest. 












































That Mr. Gracey was especially 
at home in the Italian offerings 
on his well-arranged program was 
probably due to his three years of 
study in Italy. He had a sure grasp 
of the style of the Italianate arias 
from Gluck’s “Paris and Helen” 
and Haydn’s “Orfeo,” as well as of 
Caldara’s song, “Alma del core,” 
all of which figured in the opening 
group of early classics, and. in 
Respighi’s ‘“Stornellatrice,’” “Ese 
un giorno tornasse’ and “In alto 
mare.” he provided the most ex- 
pert and eloquent § interpretations 
of the entire recital. 



















































The despairing mood of “Stor- 
nellatrice,”” the pathos of “E se tn 
giorno tornasse’” were positively 
captured and maintained. In the 
former song the echo effects were 
hauntingly managed, and in the 
latter lyric subtle color was most 
knowingly introduced. In sharpest 
contrast to these, “In alto mare” 


was a most dramatically projected 
bit of fervent supplication. 

































Mr. Gracey proved his abilities in 
the operatic field in a rousing and 


i) » forcefully delivered account of the 
b i | Chanson Bachique from Thomas's 
A “Hamlet.” His sense of the Gallic 


style was finely exemplified in De- 
bussy’s “Beau soir,’’ and he showed 
himself an_ efficient exponent of 
early English airs in his final dis- 
pensation. Harvey Brown was a 
skilled accompanist. 
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Mr. Gracey, who was born in 
Stuart race Geneva, N. Y., has studied and sung a 
G in public ‘on ‘both sides of the At- Stuart Gracey VARIETY 

lantic, and his recital as a_ whole 
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1ves oneer who did. not employ his _ pre-nine & Ings 1n Cc u Town Hall was a decided success. 
teenth century opening numbers for : pee The young baritone possesses an ex- 
the warming-up purpose which such The local debut of Stuart cellent voice of big range which he 
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